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NOTE TO PART I. 


In this part is reproduced the buUo of the evidence submitted 
to the Commission in the form of written memoranda in reply to the 
list of subjects circulated in August 1929. In preparing this volume 
the Commission have sought to retain all matter likely to be of per- 
manent interest to students of the subject, and not available elsewhere. 
]\Iaterial supplied to the Commission whicli has already been printed 
and published elsewhere has in general not been reproduced. Where 
memoranda have been abridged ail_ considerable omissions have been 
indicated in the text.'X 
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Terms of Reference. 

‘‘ To inquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour 
in industrial nndertaldngs and plantations in British India, on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations 
between employers and employed, and to make recommendations.” 

Note. — “ Industrial undertaldng ” for the purpose of the Commission is interpreted 
as in Article I of the Washington Hours Convention, which is as follows : — 

“ For the pirrpose of this Convention, the term ‘ industrial undertaking ’ includes 
particularly ; — 

“ (a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth. __ 

“ (b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in 
which materials are transformed ; including shipbuilding and the genera- 
tion, transformation and transmission of electricity or motive power of 
any land. 

“ (c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demolition 
of any building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland 
waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic 
or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, gaswork, waterwork or 
other work of construction, as well as the preparation for or laying the 
foundations of any such work or stnicture. 

“ (d) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea, or inland waterway, 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or warehouses, 
but excluding transport by hand. ” 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division which se- 
parates industry from commerce and agriculture. 

M15RCL ' 
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List of Subjeotp. 

1. Recruitment. 

(1) Origin of Labour . 

(i) Extent of migration. 

(ii) -Causes of particular streams of migration. 

(iii) Changes in recent years. 

(2) Contact loith villages. 

(i) Extent and frequency of return. 

(ii) Extent of permanent labour force. 

(3) MdJiods of recruitment. 

(i) Existing methods. 

(ii) Possible improvement. 

(iii) Public employment agencies. 

(o) Desirability of establishing. 

[b) Possibility of practical schemes. 

(4) Extent and effects of disturbance of family life. 

(5) Recruitment of seamen. 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Effect of changes introduced in Calcutta. 

(iii) Suggestions for improvement. 

(6) Recruitment for Assam. 

(i) Need of retention of control. 

(ii) Administration of present system. 

(iii) Composition and working of Assam Labour Board. 

(iv) Defects of existing Act and system. 

(v) Possible substitutes. 

(7) Unemployment. 

(i) Extent and character. 

(ii) Extent to which caused by — 

(o) Retrenchment or dismissals. 

(6) Voluntary retirement. 

(c) Other causes. 

(tli) Possible methods of alleviating and remedying distress. 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance. 

(v) Application of International Conventions relating to un- 

employment. 

(8) Labour “ turnover.”* 

(i) Average duration of employment. 

(ii) Extent of casual employment. 

(iii) Absenteeism. 

{a) Extent, character and causes. 

(6) Seasonal or otherwise. ' 

(c) Time and wages lost. 

(9) Apprentices Act, 1850. 

Value of. * 

* This word should bo read as indicating generally the changes in composition of the 
labour staff of an nndertaldng. 
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n. staff Organisation. 

(10) Details of organisation, administrative and departmental. 

(11) Selection of managing staff. 

(12) Reoruitment and training of supervising staff, superior and sub- 
ordinate. 

(i) Methods in force. 

-(ii) Facilities for training and promotion of workmen. 

(13) Relations hetiveen staff and ranlc and file. 

(i) Relations generally. 

(ii) Value and defects of system of employing jobbers. 

(iii) Works Committees : their constitution, extent and achieve- 

ments. 

(iv) Works Councils and Industrial Councils. 

(14r) Timelceeping, piecework, contract and attendance registers. 

(i) How and by whom kept and checked. 

(ii) How and by whom wages actually paid to workers. 

(15) Contractors as iniewiediaries. 

(i) Extent and character of work given on contract, 

(ii) Extent of sub -contracting. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions. 

(iv) Effects. 

HI, Housing. 

(16) Extent to which housing is provided. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government or other pubbe agency. 

(iii) By private landlords. 

(iv) By workers themselves. 

(17) Facilities for acquisition of land for loorkers’ houses. 

(18) Rature of accommodation provided in each class. 

(i) In relation to workers’ demands. 

(ii) In relation to best type from health point of view. 

(iii) Provision made for lighting, conservancy and wat;er supply, 

(19) JJtilisation by workers of accommodation available. 

(20) Rent-rates in various classes. 

(21) Special problems arising in connection with various classes of 
housing. 

e.g. Subletting ; 

Occupation of employers’ houses by tenants in other employ ; 
Eviction. 

(22) Moral effect on ^corker of industrial housing conditions. Improve- 
ments tried and suggested. 

IV. Health. 

(23) General health conditions of workers. 

(i) Figures of mortality; 

(ii) Birth rate and infant mortality. 

Methods obregistration. 
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(iii) Working conditions — 

{a) at work pkaces ; 

(6) atkome. 

(iv) Dietary. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Effects of disturbance, of sex ratio in industrial cities. 

(vii) Delation between housing and mortality. 

(24) Extc-nt of mecUcdl facililies provided. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By Government. 

(iii) By other agencies. 

(iv) Provision for women doctors, trained mid wives or dais. 

(25) Extent to %vhicli medical facilities are utilised. 

(i) Generally. 

(ii) By women. 

(26) Sanitary arrangements, (a) at worh places, (b) at home. 

(i) Latrines. 

(ii) Drinking water. 

(iii) Bathing and washing. 

(27) Extent and nature ofofficial supervision. 

(i) Work of Boards of Health in special areas. 

(ii) In.spection of plantations. 

(iii) In mill and other industrial areas. 

(28) Suitability of existing Factories and Mines Acts and Rules. 

(i) Control of temperature in factories. 

(ii) Control of humidification in cotton mills. 

(а) Nature of action taken by Local Governments. 

(б) Results. 

(29) Disease. 

(i) Prevalence of industrial diseases. 

(ii) Prevalence of cholera, malaria, hookworm and other tropical 
diseases. 

(30) Siehiess iimirance. 

(i) Suitability of International Labour Convention. 

(ii) Possibility of introducing other systems. 

(iii) How to meet difficulties arising from non-acceptability of 

Western medicine, paucity of medical men, migration of 
labour, finance. 

(31) Maternity benefits. 

(i) Extent and working of existing schemes (including allow- 
ances given before and after childbirth). 

(ii) History of central and provincial Bills. ' 

(iii) Possibility of legislation. 
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V. Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

(32) Extent of loelfare imrlc. 

(i) By employers. 

(ii) By other agencies. 

(33) Employment of Welfare Officers and workers. 

(34) Nature of other Welfare activities, (a) hy employers (b) by other 

agencies. 

(i) Provision for refreshments, shelters and creches. 

. (ii) Provision for physical culture, recreation and amusements. 

(iii) Other activities. 

(35) Eesults achieved. 

(36) Provision of educational facilities by employers — 

(i) 'For adult workers. 

(ii) For half-time workers. 

■(iii) For workers’ children. 

(iv) Extent to which used. 

(37) Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and jvemature 
retirement. 

(38) Go-operation. , 

(39) Possibility and desirability of a Statutory Miners' Welfare Fund. 

YI. Education. 

(40) Facilities for general education in industrial areas. 

(i) Of children not in employment. 

(ii) Of children employed in factories. 

(iii) Of adults. 

(41) Facib'ties for industrial and vocational training. 

(42) Effed of education on standard of living and industrial efficiency 

of workers. 

Vn. Safety. 

(43) Existing regulations in factoiies, mines, railways and docks. 

(44) Pncidence of accidents in factories, mines, railways and docks. 

(45) Causes. 

(46) Accident prevention (including “ Safety First ’’ propaganda). 

(47) Accidents in^ non-regidated establishments. 

(48) First-aid and medical relief. 

(49) Ptringency of inspedion and enforcement of regulations. 

(i) In industry generally. 

(ii) In seasonal industries. 

(60) Effect upon safety of hours, health, light and xvorking conditions 
generally. 

VHI. Workmen’s Compensation. 

(51) Workmen’s Gompensaiion Act. 

(i) Extent of use. 

(ii) Comparison with extent of possible claims. 
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(iii) Effects on industry. 

(iv) Availability and use of insurance facilities and value from 
workers’ point of view. 

(v) Desirability of compulsory insurance by employers. 

(62) Desirability of extending Act to other occupations. 

Possibility of providing against insolvency of employers wbo 
might be so covered. 

(53) Suitability of provisions relating to — 

(i) Scales of compensation. 

(ii) Conditions governing grant of compensation. 

(iii) Industrial diseases. 

(iv) Machinery of administration. 

(v) Other matters. 

(54) Desirability of legislation on lines of Employers^ Liability Act, 

1880. 

IX. Hours. 

A. Factories. 

(55) Hours worked per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.c. as determined by custom or agreement, 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadovci', i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 
dm'ing which worker is on call. 

(66) Days ivorked per iveek. 

(67) Effect of 60 hours restriction — 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(68) Effect of daily limit. 

(69) Possibility of red^iction in maxima. 

(60) Intervals. 

(i) Existing practice — 

{a) In relation to fatigue. 

(&) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(iii) Suitability of hours during which factory is working, 

(iv) Number of holidays given. 

(61) Day of rest. 

(i) Existing practice. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. 

(62) Exempting provisions and the use made of them. 

B. Mines. 

(63) Hours worked per day and per week, 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 
during which worker is on call. 
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(64) Bays worked per week. 

(66) Bffect of restriction of hours. 

(i) On workers. 

(ii) On industry. 

(66) Possibility of redyeing maxima. 

(67) Suitability of the law relating to shifts. 

(68) Possibility of introdxidng an effective daily limitation. 

(69) Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(70) Bay of rest. 

(71) Adequacy of existing provisions. 

(72) Exempting provisions and use made of them. 

C. Railways. 

(73) Hours xoorked per week and per day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(74) Bays worlced per week. 

(75) Extent of application of International Labour Conventions relating 

to — 

(i) Hours. 

(ii) Eest days. 

(76) Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times. 

(iii) Number of holidays given. 

(77) Possibility of regulation. 

D. Other Establishments. 

(а) Plantations. 

(б) Docks. 

(c) Other industrial establishments. 

(78) Hours worked per week and pe>' day. 

(i) Normal, i.e. as determined by custom or agreement. 

(ii) Actual, i.e. including overtime. 

(iii) Spreadover, i.e. relation between hours worked and hours 

during which worker is on call. 

(79) Bays worked per week. ' 

(80) Besirability of regulation. 
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X. Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

A. Factories. 

(81) Effect of 1922 Act on etnployment. 

(82) Admission of infants to factories. 

(83) Suitability of regulations for women’s work. 

(84) Suitability of regulations affecting children. 

(i) Hours and intervals. 

(ii) Minimum and maximum ages. 

(85) Double employment of children (i.e. in more than one establishment 

in sarnie day). 

(86) Work and training of young adults. 

Facilities for appreuticesliip. 

(87) Extent of blind alley ” employment (i.e. extent to which children 

are dismissed on reaching fall age). 

(88) Comparative merits of double and single shift systems as affecting 

health of women, young admits and children. 

(89) Work of women and children in factories not subject to Act. 

(i) Use by local Governments of section 2 (3) (b). 

(ii) AdAusability of extended application. 

B. Mines. 

(90) Effect of Act of 1923. 

'' Suitability of cei’tification provisions. 

(91) Exclusion of ivomen. 

(i) Suitability of regulations. 

(ii) Probable effect on industry. 

(iii) Economic effect on 'workers. 

(iv) Speed of withdrawal. 

C. Other Establishments. 

(92) Need for regulation. 

XL Special Questions relating to Seamen and Workers in Inland Naviga- 
tion. 

(93) Hours of work. 

(94) Rations and accommodation, articles of agreement, c6c. 

(95) Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

(i) Existing provisions. 

(ii) Need of revision. 

XII. Wages. 

(96) Prevailing rates of VJages {time and piece) and average eainings. 

(i) In industry. 

(ii) In surrounding agricultural areas. 

(iii) Difference between money wages and money value of all 
earnings. 
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(97) Movements in recent years. 

(i) Increases and decreases. 

(ii) Reasons for variation. 

(iii) Relation to prices and cost of living (pre-war and post-war). 

(iv) Relation to profits. 

(98) Amounts sent to villages. 

(99) Payment in Jcind and allied jn'obhms. 

(100) Extent ayid effect of payment through eontractors, sub-contractors 

or headmen. 

(101) Method of fixing wages. 

(i) By negotiated agreements. 

(ii) Other means. 

(102) Basis of payment for overtime and Sunday work. 

(103) Extent of standardisation. 

(101) Effect of wage-changes on labour supply. 

(105) Minimum wages. 

Advisability and possibility of statutory establishment. 

(106) Deductions. 

(i) Extent of fining. 

(ii) Other deductions. 

(iii) Utilisation of fines. 

(iv) Desirability of legislation. 

(107) Periods of wage-payment {day, week or month). 

(i) Periods for which wages paid. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment. 

(iii) Desirability of legislation — 

(а) to regulate periods ; 

(б) to prevent delay in payment. 

(iv) Treatment of unclaimed wages. 

(108) Indebtedness. 

(i) In village. 

(ii) In industrial area. 

(109) Bonus and j/roft sharing schemes. 

(i) Nature and effect of schemes which are or have been in 

operation. 

(ii) Basis of schemes, whether production or profits. 

(110) Annual or other leave. 

(i) Extent to which taken by workers. 

(ii) Extent to which countenanped and/or assisted by employers. 

(iii) Extent of consequential loss to worker of back-lying wages. 

(111) Desirability of Fair Wages Clause in public contracts. 

XIII. Industrial EfiSciency ol Workers. 

(112) Comparative changes in efficiency of hidian workers in reeent 

years. 
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(113) Comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign tvorlcers. 

(114) Extent to which comparisons are affected by — 

(i) Migration of worlcers. 

(ii) Use of machinery. 

(iii) Comparative efficiency of plant. 

(iv) Comparative efficiency of management. 

(v) Physique. 

(vi) Health. 

(vii) Education. 

(viii) Standards of living. 

(ix) Climate. 

(116) Effect on production of — 

(i) Changes in working horns. 

(ii) Changes in other working conditions. 

(iii) Expenditure on health and sanitation. 

(iv) Housing. 

(v) Alterations in methods of remuneration. 

(vi) Movements in wage levels. 

(vii) Legislative enactments. 

(viii) Dietary. 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs. 

(x) Industrial fatigue. 

(116) Possible methods of securing increased efficiency. 

XIV. Trade Combinations. 

(117) Extent of organisation of — 

(i) Employers. 

(ii) Employed. 

(118) Effect of organisations on — 

(i) Industry. 

(ii) Conditions of workers generally. 

(119) Nature of Trade Union activities. 

(i) Mutual aid benefit schemes : imemploymcnt : sickness 

old age : strilcc pay. 

(ii) Other activities. 

(120) Individual Trade Unions. 

(i) History. 

(ii) Attitude of workers and extent of their control. 

(iii) Attitude of employers and relations with them. 

(121) Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(i) Extent to which utilised. 

(ii) Efiects. 

(iii) Possible amendments. 
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(122) Miscellaneous questions regarding Trade Unions. 

(i) Methods of negotiation between employers and employed. 

(ii) Results of attempts 'at co-operation between employers and 

employed to increase efficiency of production. 

(iii) Position of employees in State industrial concerns in relation 

to general Trade Union movement. 

XV. Industrial Disputes. 

(123) Extent of strikes and lock-outs. 

(i) Causes. 

(ii) Duration-and character. 

(iii) Natm’e and methods of settlement. 

(iv) Loss to industry and workers. 

(124) Conciliation and arbitration machinery. 

(i) Results of previous investigations. 

(ii) Part played by official or non-official conciliators in settling 

disputes. 

(iii) Use (if any) made of Employers’ and Workmen’s Disputes 

Act, 1860. 

(iv) Joint standing machinery for regulation of relations between 

employers and workpeople. 

(v) Opportunity afforded to worlcpeople of making representa- 

tions. 

(vi) Applicability to Indian conditions of Industrial Court, 

Trade Boards, Joint Industrial Councils. 

(125) Trades Disputes Act. 

(126) Attitude of Government — 

(i) Towards trade combinations. 

(ii) In connection with industrial disputes. 

XVI. Law of Master and Servant. 

(127) Effect of repeal of Workmen's Breach of Contract Act. 

(128) Types of contract commonly in use. 

(129) Extent to which (i) Civil, (ii) Criminal law is available and 
“ used for enforcement. 

(130) Madras Planters Labour Act, 1903. 

(131) Coorg Labour Act. 

(132) Employers' and Workmen’s Disputes Act : Is it used ? 

XVn. Administration. 

(133) Central and Provincial Legislatures. 

Action and attitude on labour questions. 

(134) International Labour Organisation. 

(i) Ratification of Conventions and action taken. 

(ii) Its effect on legislation, &c. 

(135) Relations between Central and Local Governments. 
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(136) Admivislraiwc avihoritics in various Govcnvucnfs, 

Woi’lc of K])cciiil labour unices or officorK. 

(137) Effect of differences in hw or adi/iinislratinn in Indian Stales 

and British India. 

(138) Acquaintance of loorhpeoqde with faetorj/ legislation. 

(139) Factory inspection. 

(i) Adequacy of staff. 

(ii) Uuiforniily of administration in <iiftcront Provinces. 

(iii) Rigoiir and ofllcioncy of admini.straiion. 

(iv) Prosocutions and tlicir rc.sult. 

(IdO) Mines inspection. 

(i) Adequacy of staff. 

(ii) Pigour and oliieiency of admiTiisiration. 

(iii) Pro.''ecut.ions ;inil tlieir result. 

(I'll) Baihrays (State and ('ompany). 

Adinini.stration of (jui'.stion.N alfet'ling [u>r.-mnnei. 

(]‘12) Plantations, doehs and other inda.^lrlal estahlishment.'-'. 

Extent and nature of in.speetion. 

XVin. Intelligence. 

(Id3) Existing statistics. 

(i) Extent and u.se. 

(ii) Method of collection. 

(iii) Degree of accuracy. 

(144) Possibility of improvement in statistics;. 

(145) Nature of .special hivcstigations conducted. 

(i) Cost of living enquiries. 

(ii) Results achieved. 

(146) Future developments necessary. 


]trir)RCI.r-9-2.31— 25,r)S4— QIP.S 
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J 
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19 
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14 other coal load- 
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Coal loader, Dheino Main 
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20 
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•• 
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21 
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•• 

100. 
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of 
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Colliery, Asansol. 

•• 

IOC— 107. 
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23 

Kanhaimanji, San- 
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Worker in Dhemo Main 
Colliery, Asansol. 

•• 
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24 

Padara of Bilaspur. . 

Sardarin in Dhemo Main 
Colliery, Asansol. 

•• 

108. 

25 

Lokhimanji 
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Kazipur 

of 
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Woman worker in Dhemo 
Main Colliery, Asansol. 

•• 

108. 

26 

Dr. S. K. Sircar, 
M.B., D.P.H. 

Chief Sanitary OfiBcer, 

Asansol Mines Board of 
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27 

Dr. U. P. Chatteriee, 

M.B. 

Chief Medical Officer, 
Eastern Coal Company, 
Limited, 


108—112, 

D.-9G5. 

28 

Dr. Bonbehari 

Chattaraj, L.INI.P. 

Medical Officer, Dhemo 
Main Colliery, Asansol. 



29 

Mr. C. Heath, 


Manager, Dhemo Main 
Colliery, Asansol. 

•• 

112—117, 

D.-1027. 
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31 

Sohan Singh 

Suku (Santhal),'] 
Hupna (Santhal) ( 
and two miners [ 
(men) J 

Contractor’s Manager, 

Dhemo Main Colliery, 
Asansol. 

Miners at Bhutdova Col- 
liery of the Bhogirathi 
Ghusick Coal concern, 
Asansol. 

■ 

117, D.-1086. 

117—118. 

4 
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32 

Mr. S. K. Snmundnv 

Manager of the Blmtdova 
Colliery. 

•• 

118—119, 

D.-1090. 

33 

Pliiln Manjlii 

(Santlinl) 

Trammer at the West Niga 
Colliery, Asansol. 

•• 

119. 

34 

Pnnii (Bnuri) 

Mistri, West ICiga Collioiy, 
Asansol. 

•• 

119. 

35 

— 

A partj' of women workers, 
Asansol. 

•• 

116— 120. 

36 

Lnkli Jlnjiii (San- 
tlml) 

Woman coal carrier, West 
Niga Colliery, Asansol. 

•• 

120. 

37 

JIakii Jlnjin (Snn- 
Ihal) 

Woman coal carrier. West 
Niga Colliery, Asansol. 

1 

120. 

38 

Barjuniuin, Jhissnl- 
innii, .Jiwnn, Jlnjlii 
(Santhal), I’nrbhti, 

Miners atLoyabnd Colliery, 


121—122. 


Mnjlii (Snntluil), 
and three minors 
(men) 

Dhanbad. 

J 


36 

t 

Nonkuknl, and 

Clinnd Mnnji 

(men) 

Miners, Loyabad Colliery, 
Dhanbad. 


122—123. 

40 

Sir. 11. Fcini ick 

Manager, Loyabad Colliery, 
Dhanbad. 


12.3—120, . 

41 

Mr. Jitu Ram 

Attendance Clerk, Loyabad 
Colliery, Dhanbad. 

✓ 

D.-1104. 

42 

Asumania, Santhal, . 
(woman) 

, 7Ja:-workor in tho Loyabad 
Colliery, Dhanbad. 

•• 

120. 

43 

Mokshudn (woman) 

Worlcer in tho Loyabad 
Colliery, Dhanbad. 

•• 

120—127. 

44 

Ahalya (woman) . . 

Do. 

• . 

127. 

45 

Sabodhi, Santhal, 
from Dumka 

(woman) 

. Do. 

•• 

127. 

40 

Mr. K. K. Balcsi . . 

Manager of ICirkond Col- 
liery, Dhanbad. 

•• 

128—137, 

D.-1138. 

47 

Chakku Sow 

Gangman, Kirkend Col- 
liery, Dhanbad. 

•• 

137. 

48 

Bithal, Sluchhi , . ' 




49 

Sobhi, Mnsahar 

-Workers in Kirkend Col- 
liery, Dhanbad. 

- 

137—138. 

50 

Ledou, Dosndh . . j 


i 
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61 

Kolli, woman c 

worker with an- 
other woman 

52 

Mr.P.C.Bose .. ' 

53 

Air. B. Mitter 

54 

Shani Cheria (woman 
miner) 

55 

Chotan Kora 

(miner) 

66 

Gobinda Gorai 

(pumpman) 

67 

Nuni Manjhain 

58 

Thakuri Manjhain 


(Santhal) 

69 

Lilmoni Manjhain, 
(Santhal) 

60 

Sakaram (from ' 

Raipur) 

61 

Karurai (from 

Bhagalpur) 

62 

Jarimeya . . 

■ 63 

Air. D. Black . . ] 

64 

Mr. P. B. Dandekar ; 

66 

Jlr. J. E. Phelphs . . 

66 

Mr. N. P. Thadani, ( 

I.C.S. 

67 

Dr. Ryles . . ( 

68 

Mr. P. S. Keelan . . ") 

69 

Mr. E. L. Cork . . J 

70 

Mr. R. Heron . . 

71 

Mr. R. Purdy . . J 


of witness. 


Parti 

(Written 

evidence) 

pages. 


bad. 


Representatives of the 
Indian Colliery Em- 
ployees’ Association, 
Jliaria. 


gora Colliery. 
Do. 

• Do. 


[ale workers in 
Jealgora Colliery. 


the 


Manager, Jealgora CoU 
liery, Dhanbad. 

Raising Contractor, Jeal- 
gora Colliery, Dhanbad. 

Agent. Jealgora Colliery, 
Dhanbad. 

Chairman, Jharia Mines 
Board of Health and Jharia 
Water Board and Com-, 
missioner for AVorkmen’s 
Compensation, Dhanbad. 

OfBcer, 
Jharia Mines Board of 
Health, Dhanbad. ^ . 

a> ^ 

► of the Raniganj -Sc g 
coalfield. \ 

c cO 

C3 eg ^ 

*-• c .2 

^ yrN 


►of the Jharia 
coalfield. 


.2 

« . 


181—195 


195—207 


255—259 


269— 26n 


242 
f to 
262 


Part n 

(Oral evidence) 
pages and Nos. of 
the first questions 
of the series. 


138. 


138—167, 

D.-1271. 


168—169. 


168 and 172. 


169. 


169—170. 


170—171. 


171. 


171—176, 

D.-1658, 


176—177, 

D.-1606. 


U78— 215, 
D.-1618. 


215—243, 

D.-1931. 
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* 


pages. 

of the series. 

72 . 

73 

Jamuna, Jat Ghat- V 
wal ('wifo of Patia) 

Patia (Ghatwal) 5 

(miner) 

7oman worker in the 
Kujama Colliery, 

Dhanhad. 

lale worker in the 

Kujama Colliery, 

Dhanhad. 

( 

244. 

246. 

74 

Kale Lohar (miner) 

Do. 

• • 

246. 

76 

Mr. P. C. Mnhherji 1 

Manager, Kujama Colliery, 
Dhanhad. 

• • 

245—246. 

76 

Bhuchi, Kori 

Woman coal carrier, Indian 
Jharia Colliery. 


246. 

77 

Mr. M. Bhattacharji 

Manager, Central Juna- 
gora Colliery, Dhanbad, 


246—249 and 

261, D.-2221. 

78 

Pahgu 

Loading Sardar, Central 
Junagora Colliery, Dhan- 

• • 

249—260, 

D.-2261. 

79 

Bengali 

had. 

Thekadar, Central Jrina- 
gora Colliery, Dhanhad. 

• • 

260—261, 

D.-2263. 

80 

Mr. A. L. Ojha, 

1 M.L. 0. 

Representatives of the 
► Indian Mining Pedera- 

1 207—210 

J 210—220 

\ 261— 277, 

“ D.-2268. 

81 

Rai Bahadur D. D. 

tion. 



Thacker 

J 



82 

Mr. J. Kirk 

Superintendent, Jamadoba 
Colliery, Dhanbad. 

• • • 

278—280, 

D.-2544. 

83 

Hira Kharar 





Jasru Bhagat . • | 

Chando 

Kheru 

►Miners, Jamadoba Colliery, 
Dhanbad. 

• • 

280—282, 

D.-2584. 

84 

Mr. B. R. Simpson, 

O.I.E. 

Chief Inspector of Mines, 
Dhanhad. 

220—241 
(Mr. Lang’s 
memo.) 

283—312, 

D.-2607: 

85 

Mr. A. A. P. Bray . . 

Calcutta Representatives 

242—262 

■312—339, 

D.-2848. 


Iilr. .T. Thomas 

1 of the Indian Mining 



Association. 



8C 

i Mr. T. Ord 




; 

S’] 

f SiUumian 

Miner in the Serampui 
Colliery, Giridih. 

c 

340—341. 


5 Mauji Dhobi 

Do. 


341—343, 

8! 


D.-3080. 

8 

9’ Mr. W. T. Stanton. • 

Manager, Serampu 

Colliery, Giridih. 

IT 

343—350, 

D.-3088. 
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90 

Mr. H. Lancaster . . 

Superintendent, East 

Indian Railway Colliery 
Department. 

252 

' 


91 

Dr. H. MuUick 

• • 




92 

Mr. J. Brown 

Assistant Superintendent, 
Boldiaro East Indian 

Railway and Bengal Nag- 
pur Railway Joint 

Collieries. 



- 350—364, 

D.-3182. 

93 

Mr. A. D. Tuokoy, 
I.C.S. 

Deputy Commissioner, Ha- 
zaribagh District. 

* ' 

1 



94 

Ugan . . 

Sardar, Sorampur Col- 
liery, Giridih. 

i 

365. 

95 

Gangia Kamin with 
her husband Ghan- 
sham 

Worker, Sorampur Colliery, 
Giridih. 

•• 

■ 365. 

96 

j 

Kailumia 

Trolleyman, Sorampur 

Colliery, Giridih. 

•• 

366. 

97 

Kudirat Meyan 

Do. 

‘ . 

SCO. 

98 

Mr. M. Homi 




99 

100 

Mr. H. H. Shanna . . 

Mr. Mangal Sing , . 

Representatives of the 
>• Labour Federation, 

Jamshedpur. 

106—115 

367—401, 

D.-335L 

101 

Mr. Azimuddin 

J 



102 

103 

Mr. J. C K. Peterson 

Mr. C. A. Alexander 

"I Representatives of tlio 'I'ata 
> Iron and Steel Company, 
J Limited. 

146—170 

421—450, 

D..3772. 

104 

105 

106 

Mr. J. Leyshon 

Mr H. D. Townend 

Mr. W. 0. Henderson 

Representatives of the 
■■ Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, Golmuri 
Works. 

170—181 

451—480, 

D.-4077. 

107 

Father Liefmans . . 

Ranchi 

98—100 

. • 

108 

Rai Sahib Devendra 
Nath Sinha 

Vice-Chairman, District 

Committee, Santal Par- 
ganas, Dumka. 

100—102 

•• 

109 

Bai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Boy, M.L.C. 

Vice-Chairman, District 

Board, Ranchi. 

102—104 

•• 

110 

Bihar and Orissa 
Council of Women 

Patna . . 

104 

• • 






XIX 


111 


Name. 

Designation and/or address 
of -witness. 

*■ 

Mx. G. E. Fawous, 

C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bihar and Orissa. 


112 

113 

114 


Shree Bihariji Mills 


Patna Ghat 


The Indian Mine j 
Managers’ Associa- 
tion 


Jharia 


Mr. J. C. Matter . . 


Genl. Secy., E. I. 
Union, Khagaul. 


By. 


Part n 


Part I 
(Written 
evidence) 
pages. 


(Oral evidence) 
pages and Nos. of 
the first questions 
of the aeries. 


104—105 


105—106 

262—255 


489—497 
(Voi. vni) 




ROYAL COMiaiSSION ON LABOUR IN INDIA. 


PINAL MEMORANDUM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


PRIiLLAIINARY STATEMENT. 


Number of persons employed in : — 


Census j'car. 

Total 
number 
of persons 
emploj'cd 
in’ 

industr}’. 

1 

Coal 

mines. 

Mica 

mines. 

1 

i Iron 
and 
steel 
worlcs. 

Machinerj- 

and 

engi- 

neering 

works. 

Sugar 

fac- 

tories. 

i 

1911 

179,714 

86,878 

10,840 

5,077 

562 

2,559 

1921 

219,974 1 

103,315 

12,804 

25,735 

8,181 

4,948 

Figures of C. I. mines 
for 1927. 

I 

108,842 

13,418 

” 1 

“ i 

1 

• 

Figures of C. I. factories 
for 1928. 




21,052 

i 

7,514 

5,534 


Even .nllowing for the fact that the number of persons employed in industry is 
only the actual number so employed and does not include families of industrial 
workers, it can be seen that the nurriber of persons connected wth industrial concerns 
in this proWnce represents a verj’ small part of the population of the province. 

It is also perhaps noticeable that in the Jharia thana of the Dhanbad sub-division 
of the Manbhum district, the population at the last census was 180,072, which gave 
887 persons per square mile. Therefore, even in this area, which is probably the 
most hca^^l 3 ’■ populated area in the Jharia coalfield, the density of populatmn is 
less than that in the Muzaflarpur district (907), which is purelj' an agricultural 
district. 

It must, however, also be noted that a considerable number of labourers migrate 
from Bihar and Orissa to other provinces for industrial or other works. Thus at 
the time of the census of 1921, 459,497 persons from the Chota Nagpur plateau 
were recorded in Bengal, and 403,784 were recorded in Assam. There is also migration 
from Bihar to the jute mills. 


I.— RECRUITMENT. 


(1) (i) Two statements arc given below, t.akcn from the last census report, .shom'ng 
the birthplace of persons engaged in industry' : — 

Birthplace of skilled workers classified according to their industry and occupation. 


Census 
year, j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Class of industr)'. 

1 

Bom in 
district or 
states of 
enumera- 
tion in 

1 Bihar and 

1 Orissa. 

i 

Born in 
contiguous 
districts 
and stales 
of Bihar 
and Orissa 
and other 
provinces. 

Bom in 
non- 
contiguous 
districts 
and states 
of Bihar 
and Orissa 
and other 
provinces. 

Total. 

•21 

Coalmines.. .. .. 

19,132 1 

10,416 

9,411 

3S.959 

21 

Mica mines 

3,837 

347 

24 

4,208 

21 

Iron and steel works 

1,184 

1,028 

7,017 i 

9,229 

M 

Machinerj- and engineering 
works. 

1,951 

607 

946 i 

3,504 


'ote. — Figures in columns 4 and 5 are approximate, and figures in column 4 
.udc a ccrt.ain number of persons who should be enumerated in column 5. 
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Birth place of unskilled labourers classified according to their industry and occupation. 


Census 

year. 

Class of industry. 

Born in 
district or 
states of 
enumera- 
tion in 
Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Bom in 
contiguous 
districts 
and 

states of 
Bihar and 
Oiissa and 
other 
provinces. 

Bom in 
non- 
contiguous 
districts 
and 

states of 
Bihar and 
Orissa and 
other 
provinces. 

! 

Total 

1921 

Coal mines . . 

28,191 

14,614 

17,909 

60,714 

1921 

Mica mines 

7,034 

934 

64 

8,032 

1921 

Iron and steel works 

6,870 

4,311 

3,413 

14,594 

1921 

Machinery and engineering 
■works. 

2,567 

770 

914 

4,251 


Note . — Figures in columns 4 and 5 are approximate, and figures in column 4 
include a certain number of persons who should be enumerated in column 5. 


A. Jharia Coalfield . — The fluctuation of labour as a result of agricultural con- 
dition is stiff very marked. An instance is given in the census report for the 3 ''ear 
1918-19, which shows that in the third quarter of 1918 the labour population of 
collieries was about 65,000. IVhen the rains failed in September of that j'car, the 
number began to rise ; in the last quarter of 1918 the population numbered 80,000, 
and in the first quarter of 1919 when the pinch of scarcity was actually; felt, it 
reached 100,000. The collieries, therefore, had very little trouble in connection with 
their labour in 1919, but when the agricultural situation improved in 1920, constant 
complaints were again heard of shortage of labour. The figures given in the 
annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines for t])e total output of the 
Jharia coalfield show very clearly the effect of agricultural operations on mining 
output, and it rvill invariably be seen that there is a drop in output at three 
penods of the year : — (a) In March-April, at the time when marriages are 
frequent ; (6) In June-July, at the time of sowing ; (c) In November-December, at 
the time of harvest. 

It is commonly stated in the coalfields that if the condition of harvest and rainfall 
could be Itnown at the beginning of the year it would be possible to prepare an 
accurate graph shoving the monthly oulyut of the coalfield for the year. The 
extent of the variation in the labour force in some collieries is shown in the table 
below, which shows the total labour force on seven collieries on that date (during 
the last 12 months) on which the maximum labour force was employed, and on 
26th July,1929 (a date when a large amount of labour was absent for soving), and 
it will be seen that the labour force in July W'as only' tsvo-tlurds of the maximum 
labour force. In November the proportion would probably be lower : — 


Statement showing number of workers employed in various collieries. 



Maximum number employed. 

Number employed 


On any date in 

last twelve months. 

On 26th July, 1929. 


Date. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Standard 

Bho^vra . . 

Gasliband 

Gopalichak 

„ (East) .> 

„ (West) . . 

Central Kirkend 

Lodna 

Bhuggutdih 

Pure Jharia 

28tli September, 1929 
23rd March, 1929 . . 
Not known . . 

r 

*|^27th February, 1929 

Not known . . 

Not known . . 

31st December, 1929 

1,606 

1,773 

792 

2,038 

1,823 

1,340 

246 

489 

955 

523 

66S 

1,144 

373 

191 

2,095 

2,728 

1,315 

2,706 

2,967 

1,713 

437 

1,412 

1,023 

635 

1,547 

1,639 

754 

178 

322 

403 

197 

423 

460 

232 

84 

1,734 

1,426 

832 

1,970 

2,099 

980 

262 

Total . . 


9,618 

4,343 

13,961 

7,188 

2,121 

9,309 


A colliery contractor states : "It is customary for labour to return to their 
tillages to work on the land about the first or second week in July until late in 
August or early September for planting. The labour returns to collieries for a short 
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while and again goes back to the land for harvesting about the latter part of October. 
If the barv'est is poor the labour returns to the collieries by mid-December, and if 
good by the end of December or sometimes as late as middle of January.” 

A table is given below shelving the birthplaces of labour in the whole of the 
Jharia coalfields as recorded in the census of 1921, and as at present in July in 
certain mines from whom reports have been received. The reports received are 
insufiScient to give an accurate picture of the birthplaces of the labour force, but 
they possibly indicate two features wherein the present labour force differs from that 
at the time of the census. These are an increase in the labour force coming to the 
coalfield from the Mongh 3 T district and an increase in the labour force coming from 
United Provinces districts ; the latter labour is almost exclusively employed in 
drilling : — 



Reports received from other mines give the followng as birthplaces of their 
labour ; — ; 

East India Coal Company, Ltd., recruits its labour from Arrah, Gaya, 
Hazaribagh, Monghyr, Manbhum, Santal Parganas in Bihar and Orissa, from 
Bilaspur and Raipur in the Central Provinces, from Bareilly in the United 
Provinces, from the Punjab, and occasionally from Madras. 

Gopalichak and Central Kirkend collieries recruit their labour from Santal 
Parganas, Hazaribagh and Patna districts, in about equal proportions. They 
state, however, that during the monsoon the labour force from the districts 
mentioned above is reduced to about 40 to 50 per cent., and during that period 
labour from the Central and United Provinces is recruited, but the number 
available only brings up the labour force to 75 per cent, of the average during 
the cold weather. 

Bhuggutdih colliery reports that 25 per cent, of its labour is local and the 
remaining 75 per cent, is drawn from the Santal Parganas, Hazaribagh and 
Mongh}n- distnets in about equal proportions and that during the monsoon the 
labour force from the districts mentioned above is reduced to at least about 
50 per cent. 

Loyabad. — ^Labour employed is either local labour or recruited from the 
Santal Parganas, Gaya, or Hazaribagh districts, with a few ivorkers from the 
United Provinces districts. 

B. Mica Mines and Splitting Factories . — ^Practically all labour is local, though 
there is a certain amount of what is called pardesi labour, that is labour coming 
from some 14 or 15 miles away from the factory or mine. 

The labour force uses the mica mines and factories as a means of adding to its 
earnings from agriculture and there is a reduction in the labour force at times of 
sowing and harvest. A noticeable point about the labour force is that whereas in 
the coal mines drillers are largely recruited from the Central Provinces and United 
Provinces, in the mica mines all drillers are recruited locally and found to be quite 
satisfactory. 

C. Iron Mines . — ^Bengal Iron Company had a total of 133 males and 651 females 
working on 26th July. Nearly the whole of the labour force comes from the 
Singhbhum district or the neighbouring Feudatory States, though there are 
approximately 150 workers who come from Bilaspur or Raipur in the Central 
Provinces. 
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D. Factories. — Generally, the labour employed in factories is solely local. In 
the sugar, oil, rice and tobacco factories the great bulk of unskilled labour is dra^vn 
from the neighbouring %dllages and sometimes from the neighbouring districts. In 
some factories (e.g., in the Purnea and Balasore districts) there is some female 
labour from Chota Nagpur, and in the extreme north, on the borders of Nepal, 
male and female labour from the Nepal tarai is found. The percentage of local 
recruitment in the case of skilled labour is not so marked ; in some cases local 
labour is trained, but in many instances trained men are imported from urban and 
industrial areas, sometimes from neighbouring provinces. 

Jamshedpur . — In Jamshedpur conditions are difierent. 

(а) Tata’s Iron and Steel Works [see Company’s memorandum). 

(fc) The Tatanagar Foundry state that skilled labour comes mostly from Orissa 
and Bengal districts non-contiguous to Singhbhum, while their unskilled labour 
comes mostly from the Singhbhum district. 

(c) In the Tin Plate Company, labour is drawn mainly from the Punjab, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Assam, Madras and South India. About 
10 per cent, of the labour is local, i.e., Santhalis. 

(ii) {a) The reasons that induce labour (resident in the province) which would 
normally prefer to remain engaged in agricultural work to work in industrial 
concerns may be summarized as the desire to add to the income of the family from 
agriculture. This desire may arise from indebtedness of the family, or insufficiency 
of agricultural work to support the family. 

(б) The main feature of practically all classes of labour in the province is the 
desire to return to their lands in important agricultural seasons and there is, 
therefore, considerable migration from practically all labour fields at this time. 

(c) There is generally no particular reason for any particular stream of migration 
from any particular district. Connection is obtained vrith the factory or mine either 
as a result of scarcity in the home district or as a result of a desire to earn more in 
order to supplement agricultural wages, and this connection once established is 
maintained. Other members of the same or neighbouring villages see what their 
fellow-villager earns and obtain from him information regarding the conditions of 
work. There have, however, been two fairly large streams of migration. The first 
was that of the Bilaspuris into the coalfields. These Bilaspuris arrived in the first 
instance to work on railway construction and therebjr established a_ connection, 
and since then the employment of Bilaspuris from the Bilaspur and Raipur districts 
of the Central Provinces has continued, and though the numbers vary and the 
miners often return to their native villages there is always in the coalfields a con- 
siderable force of labour from Bilaspur and Raipur. The second was an influx of 
some 7,000 people in 1920 from the Central Provinces into Jamshedpur. This influx 
was due in the main to severe famine conditions prevailing in the native states 
comprising part of that province. This labour, which is called " Chattisgarhia ”, has 
remained resident in Jamshedpur and remains as more or less a permanent labour 
force, and Messrs. Tatas Iron and Steel Works report that about half of their daily 
rated unskilled labour is recruited from this force. 

(iii) There have been practically no changes in recent years, though the Manager 
of the Tatanagar Foundry reports that he finds it more difficult to recruit skilled 
labour from Orissa and Bengal, because such labour has found that wages are not 
as high as they appear on account of the high cost of living af Jamshedpur, while 
also the company states that there is some umvillingness among this labour to 
engage in any_ industrial work because an idea has developed (based on experience 
of cooly lines in certain Bengal mills) that industrial labour is apt to be short-lived. 

2. Contact with Villages. 


A. Jharia Coalfields . — (i) A committee which was held in 1917 found (a) that 
15 per cent, of the collier}’- labour in the Jharia coalfield was settled and that this 
was mostly Santali labour, that 75 per cent, came for weeks or months together 
and lived in dhowras provided by mines, and that 15 per cent, lived in their own 
villages ; (6) that there was no sign of a labour force divorced from agriculture 
coming into existence ; (c) that it was necessary in order to induce a family to 
settle, for the mine managers to provide land for cultivation, and that as at Jharia 
there was a shortage of land, it was impossible to settle miners in the same manner 
as was done at Raniganj or Giridih fields. 

(ii) Some mine managers, especially those in charge of old established mines, 
however, report that a higher percentage of the labour force is now settled. Thus 
Lodna, which is the oldest mine in the Jharia coalfield, estimates that 65 per cent. 
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of its labour is settled even though the company has no land to give the miner. 
Loyabad, the second oldest mine, estimates that 50 per cent, of the labour force is 
settled and is mostly housed in houses provided by the colliery. In some cases 
the grandfathers of labour now employed on both these two collieries had worked 
on the mines. Standard colliery estimates that 75 per cent, of its labour is settled. 
Bhowra collierj^ estimates about 50 per cent, of its skilled labour and 30 per cent, 
of its unskilled labour as settled. Bhuggutdih estimates 25 per cent, is settled. The 
mine managers apparently mean by " settled labour ” labour that works fairly 
regularly and pays one or two visits to its home. Generally, skilled labour is 
reasonabl}' settled and visits its home once a year. Unskilled labour probably 
visits its home more often. 

(iii) In Loyabad colliery each miner is given a token number at the beginning 
of the year and this miner retains this token number throughout the j^ear ; it is, 
therefore, possible in this colliery to trace the histor 5 '' of a year’s working of 
any individual miner. A statement has been furnished by this colliery showing 
for No. 8 pit the birthplace of each miner, the number of days in each 
week on which each miner worked, and the number of tubs raised by each 
miner during the year 26th Julj>-, 1928, to 29th June, 1929. This period was 
selected, as it was stated by the mine manager, to be a period of more or 
less normal working. From this statement the following figures have been 
extracted ; — - ^ *■. 


STATEIMENT A. 

Number of weeks on which miners classified by birth districts worked. 


(i) Peyiod26lh July, 1928, to l\lh January, 1929. 


— 

Total 

workers. 

27 weeks. 

26 weeks. 

25 weeks. 

24 weeks. 

•g 

0^ 

? 

CO 

22 weeks. 

21 weeks. 

o 

V 

o 

19 weeks. 

18 weeks. 

17 weeks. 

Allahabad . . 

10 

1 

1 






2 

1 



Hazaribagh.. 

17 

— 

. 

1 

4 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Manbhum . . 

98 

6 

6 

4 

11 

4 

9 

5 

12 

6 

7 

7 

Monghi'r 

16 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



I 

— 

— 



Pratapgarh . . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Santal Parganas . . 

81 

3 

6 

5 

8 

9 

4 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 


(ii) Period \2th January, 1929, to2dth June, 1929. 


Allahabad . . 

Gaya 

Hazaribagh . . 

6 

1 

25 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 





_ 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Manbhum . . 

63 

— 



4 

5 

7 

6 

6 

4 

9 

4 

6 

j\Iongh3T 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Pratapgarh. . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Santal Parganas . . 

63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

9 

4 

8 

2 

2 

Unknown . . 

31 






1 

1 


5 

2 

4 


(i) Period26ih July, 1928, to IWi January, 1929. 


— 

16 weeks. 

15 weeks. 

14 weeks. 

13 weolcs. 

12 weeks. 

11 weeks. 

10 weeks. 

9 weeks. 

8 weeks. 

7 weeks. 

6 weeks. 

5 weeks 
or less. 

Allahabad 

1 


2 

1 

H 

■ 

H 

1 




_ 

Hazaribagh . . 

■1 

— 



B 

B 

B 

B 

1 

3 

4 

— 

— 

Manbhum 

D 

4 

9 

B 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— 

Monghyr 

o 

1 

2 


— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Pratapgarh . . 


— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

Santal Paganas 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


( 530 ) 


C 
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STATEMENT A. — continued. 


(ii) Period \2ih January, 1929, to 29th June, 1929. 


• 

16 weeks. 

15 weeks. 

14 weeks. 

13 weeks. 

12 weeks. 

11 weeks. 

10 weeks. 

9 weeks. 

8 weeks. 

7 weeks. 

6 weeks. 

5 weelcs 1 

or less. 1 

Allahabad 

1 

H 

1 

H 

i 

i 

i 

B 

H 

1 

1 



Gaya . . 

— 

B 

— 

B 

B 

B 

B 



B 

— 

— 

Hazaribagh . . 

2 

2 

4 

B 

B 

B 

B 


3 

1 

1 

1 

Manbhum 

3 

1 

— 


B 

1 

2 



— 

1- 

4 

Monghyr 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 



2 

2 

3 

Pratapgarh . . 


B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Santal Parganas 

2 

B 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

1 


2 

3 

19 

Unknown 


H 

■ 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

B 

1 

1 



N.B . — The statement furnished by the collierj" omitted the birthplace of certain 
miners, -srhich have, therefore, been classified as unknown. 


STATEMENT B. 


Certain averages obtained from the statement. 
Period2Gth July, 1928, to l\th January, 1929. 



Allahabad 

workers. 

Hazaribagh 

workers. 

Manbhum 

workers. 

Monghyr workers. 

Partapgarh 

workers. 

Santal Parganas 
workers. 

All workers. 

Average number of weeks 
worked per worker. 

17-80 

15-11 

19-65 

9-25 

27-0 

1 

18-23 

17-99 

Average number of daj^s 
worked per week in 
which work was done. 

3-30 

3-50 

3-58 

3-56 

4-22 

3-50 

3-55 

Average number of tubs 
raised per day's working. 

2-32 

2-81 

2-86 

2-77 

6-75 

2-83 

2-84 


Period I2th January, 1929, to 29th June, 1929. 


i 

Allahabad 

workers. 

Gaya workers. 

2 

O 

K* 

^ o 
fco ^ 
ci 

.’2 

’u 

a 

N 

a 

S 

Manbhum 

workers. 

Monghyr workers. 

CO 

c; 

Jd o 

rt ^ 

to 

a. 

rt 

4 -» 

fid 

Santal Parganas 
workers. 

Unlcnown workers. 

All workers. 

Average number of weeks 
worked per worker. 


18 

15-16 

18-80 

14-92 

25 

12-86 

13-80 

15-46 

Average number of davs 
worked per week in which 
work was done. 

4-23 

4 

4-16 

3-83 


4 


3-90 

3-94 

Average number of tubs 
raised per day working. 

3-35 

2 

2-75 

2-84 

2-55 

8 

2-92 

2-66 

2-84 
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It ivill be seen that in this collier}^ (which as noted above estimates its settled 
labour at 50 per cent.), the miner is by no means regular in his attendance, and 
works on the average for only about 33 weeks in the year. The most consistent 
worker was a Partabgarh man, who worked during all the 52 weeks, and it will be 
noted that this man raised a far higher number of tubs than the average. A reference 
was made to the collier}’- as to whether more than one man worked under the token 
number, and it was stated that only one man worked and that it was the same man 
in each half-year. 

B. Mica Mines and Splitting Factories . — The whole labour force is locally 
recruited. The worker generally works spasmodically for periods of years, returning 
to agriculture when he fells so inclined. Labour is b}!- no means regular in its 
attendance ; in a shift of 21 workers in Khunjia mine it was found that in a period 
of 13 days taken at random the average number of days worked by a worker was 
•5 -8 days. In the factories, attendance though still irregular is slightly more regular, 
as shown from the statement below. 


I7th-23rd 


Total Worked, 

workers. 6 days. 5 days. 4 days. 3 days. 2 days. 1 day. 
/April 120 46 16 16 17 14 11 

\July 119 SI 16 11 5 4 2 

The greater regularity in July is explained by the fact that money was then 
wanted to arrange for sowings. 

The table below shows the difference in strength of the labour force in two mines 
on a day of normal working and on a day in which a considerable portion of the 
labour force u-as absent due to so'\vings. 

Un- Un- 

Date. Skilled, skilled. Total. Date. Skilled, skilled. Total. 


Lomchanchi 

2S.5.1929 

129 

127 

256 

26.7.1929 

60 

30 

mine. 
Dudpani mine 

11.4.1929 

SO 

19 

99 

26.7.1929 

58 

19 


94 

77 


C. Factories . — Generally in factories, labour unll return to its villages when it 
feels inclined, but figures are generally not available. 

The figures for emplo}Tnents and discharges in Tata's Iron and Steel Works in 
1927 seem to sho\c that workers even from distant districts will frequently return 
to their home districts for periods longer than that of the leave allowed to them. 
These figures also show that the percentage of discharges and employments is 
generally highest for those born in Singhbhum and the neighbouring districts. 


3. Methods of Recruitment. 

(i) Existing Methods. 

Jharia Mining Field . — ^There is no method of recruitment of skilled labour, but 
when skilled labour is required, applicants obtain information from persons already 
employed and vacant posts can easily be filled. 

As regards unskilled labour, recruitment is either by means of sardars or 
recruiters. 

{a) The sardar visits villages and brings the labour with him and the labour 
brought by him forms his gang. He has to pay the labour bakshish, khoraki and 
travelling expenses, and for this purpose the sardar frequently receives advances 
either from the contractor or from the company. Thus at Bhowra colliery advances 
varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 are paid to miners in addition to their travelling 
allowance and food, and such advances are seldom recovered and never if the gang 
maintains good attendance at work. 

The sardar obtains remuneration for his services in various manners. Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and salary, but generally he is paid a certain amount on 
each tub of coal raised by miners working in his gang. Certain instances are 
given : — 

(1) Loyabad Colliery . — The miner sardar is paid a fixed rate per month 
(which fixed rate is based on his own attendance at the mine as sardar and the 
number and attendance of miners controlled by him) plus a rate of 3 pies per 
tub raised. 

(2) Bhagatdih Colliery . — The cooly sardar is paid 6 pies a tub raised. 

(3) Bhowra Cdlliery . — The sardar is paid a commission and salary. 

(4) Pure Jharia Colliery . — ^The sardar is paid a commission of 3 to 6 pies per 
ton and bakshish, etc., is given. 

(5) Balihari Colliery . — The sardar is paid 3 to 6 pies per tub raised. 

It is reported that in other Indian managed mines, in some cases the cooly sardar 
is paid a fixed pay, in others fixed pay phts commission, and in others commission 
only. All three methods exist. 
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(6) In some collieries, in addition to the sardari system, there is recruitment by 
means of a recruiter who visits villages. Thus at Bhagatdih recruiters are sent out 
into the villages and are paid at 9 pies per ton raised. 

(c) In some cases the miner comes of his own accord. This is generally the case 
with miners coming from the United Provinces and further west. In the case of 
certain collieries, if the miner is unattached to a cooty sardar, he is paid the 
commission per tub which would ordinarily be paid to the cooly sardar. In the 
East Indian Coal Company’s collieries, labour which is accustomed to work in the 
mine frequently comes in without recruiting, butsuch labour willrealize all travelling 
expenses from the contractors before going to work. 

(d) As regards the cost of recraitment, the following figures have been furnished 
by the Indian Mining Association relating to two large collieries situated one in 
Jharia and the other in Mohuda ; — 



Total 
raisings 
of two 

1 collieries. 

Total 

expenditure 

on 

1 recruiting. 

Average 
expenditure 
per ton 

1 raised. 

Year 1927 

Half-year, 1st January to 30th June, 1928 
Half-year, 1st July to 31st December, 1928 
Half-year, 1st January to 30th June, 1929 

552.000 
291,000 ' 

172.000 

263.000 

1 

Rs. 

21,280 1 
15,140 1 

9,400 
12,740 

1 

7-82 pies 
10 

10-5 „ 

9 


In the case of Pure Jharia Collier^’, the manager states that his recruiting expenses 
vary between 1 to 2 annas per ton in the present state of the market, but it will 
be more if the price of coal improves. 

(c) No inducement will bring local miners during the cultivation season, and it 
may be said that the mines themselves are the best recruiting agents. Good houses, 
easy conditions underground, with plenty of tubs close to the working face, good 
ventilation and facilities to make good usages attract labour. Steep seams do not 
attract labour. 

Mica Mines . — ^There is no definite method of recruitment as all labour is available 
locally. Occasionally, horvever, sardars are sent out as recruiters when necessar}^ 
These are generally paid fixed w-ages and nothing as commission for coolies brought 
in, though occasionally, if the recruiting has been successful, they are given something 
as bakshish. 

Iron Mines . — Bengal Iron Mines report that as the mines are old established 
there is a continuous flow of labour coming of its own accord whenever agricultural 
work and other mines are slack. Work is carried on half departmental^ and half 
on contract. Departmentally, no recruiting is done beyond sending mates to the 
surrounding bazars on bazar day to let the labour know that they are wanted. 
Contractors, however, send out recruiters to more distant districts to bring 
labour in. 

Eflc/ones.— Generally, there is no organized recruitment. Skilled labour hears 
of possible employment and applies for employment. Unskilled labour is generally 
local or has established a connection wth the factory and applies for employment. 
There is seldom^ an excess of labour 3.pplying for employment over demand, -Recruit- 
ment such as it is, is either direct or through labour contractors. In the sugar 
factories the bulk of the unskilled labour is engaged through a labour contractor. 

unskilled labour is largely engaged through contractors, but in 
oil mills direct recruitment is the general rule. Some reports have been received 
from factories. 

Tata I^on and Steel Company maintain an Employment Bureau where skilled 
and qnskilled workers are registered and employed. Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requirements are selected by the officer in charge. No outside 
recruiting is done in the literal sense of the wmrd, but in the event of special 
quanhcations being required and no applicants being available, the post is advertised 
in three or four leading daily newspapers. 

Indian Cable Company . — When no skilled persons w'ere available, recruitment 
was local from trainable people. As output increased, labour has been recruited 
from aj^hcants for employment, w^ho assemble at the factor>^ gate w^hen it becomes 
known that there is a likelihood of vacancies. 
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(ii) Possible improvement. 

' The existing methods work satisfactorily and there is no need for any improved 
methods. 

(iii) Desirability of establishing public employment agencies. 

The matter is dealt with in answer to question (7). 


4. Extent and Effects of Disturbance of Family Life. 

Jharia Coalfield . — From reports received it would seem that between 40 to 
50 per cent, of persons coming from non-contigiious districts leave their families in 
their home districts, but as such persons frequently visit their families there is little 
or no disturbance of family life. 

Mica Mines . — Generally the worker lives in his village home. In the case of 
pardesi labour, in some cases the worker brings his family with him and lives in the 
houses provided by the mines. In cases, however, in which he leaves his family 
behind at his village there is little disturbance of family life, as the worker goes 
back to his village whenever he wishes. 

Factories. — Ordinarily, labour is local, and there is no disturbance of family life. 
In Jamshedpur there is some disturbance, partly as a result of shortage of housing 
referred to in Section III, and parti}' because labour coming from further off does 
not invariably bring its famil}'. 


6. Recruitment for Assam. 

(i) It would not be safe at present to dispense with control for the following 
reasons ; — 

(a) The recruiting is of aboriginals who, in spite of the undoubted spread of 
education, are still extremely ignorant, and are amongst the most backward classes 
in India. 

(b) Most of the abuses in connection with recruitment occur in connection with 
the recruitment of women and minors. 

(c) Though it is possible to reach Assam by train in a few days, to the aboriginal, 
Assam is still immensely far away. The Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi 
wTites : — 

" I am not acquainted with conditions on the tea gardens and can only 
give my views on the matter as it appears to an officer in charge of a recruiting 
district. It is easy to consult the railway and steamer time-tables and to work 
out how long it takes to return from the garden to Ranchi. But that is not 
the way in which the problem presents itself to the dissatisfied cooly. He 
cannot read or write and probably has only a slight acquaintance with any 
language but his own. His first acquaintance \vith railway travelling is probably 
his journey to the garden. Above all, he has no money. It is somewhat cynical 
to point out the excellence of modern communications to a man whose only 
real resort is to walk home. That the difficulties of communication are formidable 
is erinced by the fact that in this district the fact that a man has 
gone to Assam or ‘ Bhutan ’ is often regarded as synonymous rrith his total 
disappearance." 

(d) Similar recruitment for the Darjeeling and Duars gardens is subject to no 
restriction. It has been argued that for this reason restrictions are no longer 
necessary for Assam recruitment. In answer to this argument it must be stated 
(1) that the frequency with which the aid of the magistrates is sought to recover 
women and minors who have been taken to the Duars indicates that abuses occur 
on a fairly considerable scale under free recruitment, (2) in the last resort a cooly in 
a Duars garden can walk home. An Assam cooly cannot, owing to the greater distance 
and the difficulty of the countrj'. 

(e) The supply of labour for Assam is not equal to the demand and it is not 
possible to trust to the gro\vth of public opinion to prevent, if control were withdrawn, 
a recrudescence of the abuses previously prevalent. Chota Nagpur coolies are in 
great demand on the Assam gardens. The co-existence in the recruiting districts of 
free recruitment, both for the gardens and other forms of labour, has resulted in 
the survival of labour contractors and similar agencies who would turn their attention 
to Assam recruitment if the present restrictions were relaxed. 
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(ii) (a) A statement is given below showing the total number of emigrants 
recruited for Assam from each of the districts of the province during the last three 
years for which figures are available : — 


Districts. 

Number of emigrants recruited in — 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Monghyr 

140 

156 

279 

Santal Parganas 

478 

1,103 

3,346 

Cuttack 

436 

553 

499 

Puri including Feudatory States 

670 

335 

201 

Balasore 

— 

— 

126 

Sambalpur including Feudatory States 

8,017 

6,336 

4,757 

Angul including Feudatory States . . 

808 

779 

520 

Hazaribagh 

101 

117 

247 

Ranchi 

2,029 

5,312 

7.932 

Palamau 

207 

437 

887 

Manbhum 

144 

242 

256 

Singhbhum including Feudatoiy States . . 

551 

904 

1,085 

Remaining district . . 





Notes. — (i) Santal Parganas — The increase in recruitment in 1926-27 was due to 
an increase in the number of coolies recruited for short term six-monthly contracts. 
The increase in 1927-28 rvas due to a partial failure of winter rice crop. 


(ii) Ranchi — ^The increase in 1926-27 was due to a partial failure of the lac harv'est, 
and that of 1927-28 to the growing popularity of short-term recruitment. 

(iii) Sambalpur — The decreases in both years are due partly to good harvests and 
partly to the increased local employment of labourers on the construction of a new 
railway ; while it is reported that in the Feudatory States, owing to the existence of 
a ready market for labour within the States (as a result of the large expansion of 
public works projects, and the development of lac and tassar industries), the raiyat 
is no longer as ready as previously to emigrate if his crop fails. 


(&) A statement is given below showing the number of males, females and 
dependants recruited from the three main recruiting districts during each of the 
last three years : — 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Dependants. 

Total. 

1925-26 

(Angul (in 
545 

icluding Feuda 
164 1 

itory States). 
99 

80S 

1926-27 

587 

118 

74 

779 

1927-28 

382 

89 

49 

520 

1925-26 

Sambalpur (ii 
4,074 

deluding Feudi 
1,982 

atoiy States). 
1,961 

8,017 

1926-27 

3,336 

1,494 

1,505 

6,336 

1927-28 

2,579 

1,144 

1,034 

4,757 

1925-26 

1,154 

Ranchi. 

472 

403 

2,029 

1926-27 

2,886 

1,165 

1,261 

5,312 

1927-28 

3,883 

1,870 

2,179 

7,932 


(c) The number of garden sardars and sardarins engaged to recruit coolies during 
the last three years is given in one statement below : — 



1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Santal Parganas 

366 

464 

1,368 

Ranchi 

3,052 

3,878 

3,868 

Manbhum 

574 

415 

533 

Singhbhum . . 

742 

929 

1,378 

Hazaribagh . . 

259 

162 

330 

Palamau 

428 

378 

552 

Sambalpur . . 

5,113 

5,507 

4,650 
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(d) The places of accommodation for emigrants are regularly inspected and are 
maintained generally in a good and sanitary condition. 

(e) The number of criminal cases connected with emigration was : — 

1925- 26 .. 10 cases .. 9 persons convicted. 

1926- 27 .. 27 „ .. 19 

1927- 28 .. 28 .. 26 

Most of these convictions are either under section 174 of the Inland Emigration 
Act (infringement by a garden sardar of the conditions for recruitment laid dorvn 
under section 91) or under section 164 (recruitment in contravention of the terms 
and procedure of the Act), 

(/) There has been recently a considerable increase in short-term recruitment. 
This is very popular rvith the labourers, as they go to Assam for the non-cultivating 
season and return in time for the next cultivating season. It is, however, expensive 
for the gardens and is only workable on the assumption that a good many of the 
labourers decide to stay on, on the gardens and that a large number return as 
short timers every year, as such labour is trained and is at once useful on the 
garden. 

(iii) The Assam Labour Board is composed of an official chairman and 16 members 
of the Tea indust^J^ 

The Labour Board generally supervises the work of local agents and garden 
sardars. It maintains three superrdsors who spend a considerable number of daj's 
on tour. 

(iv) (a) The Act read with the notifications thereunder provides for the recruitment 
of coolies through garden sardars. This system has the following defects : — 

(1) It does not produce sufficient recruits. 

(2) It is unsuited to the needs of a new garden. 

(3) It is unsuited to recruitment in a new recruiting district. 

(b) The composition of the Assam Labour Board presents the following 
defects ; — 

(1) There is a lack of liaison between the Board and the local Government. 

(2) In times of difficulty the one-sided composition of the Board might 
weaken its action. 

(3) The Board as at present constituted is practically equivalent to the Tea 
Districts Labour Association. There are other local agencies, besides those 
maintained by the Tea Districts Labour Association. It is inadvisable that 
the Tea Districts Labour Association should (as a result of the constitution of 
the Assam Labour Board) have any opportunity for control over its trade 
rivals. 

(v) 1. The local Government agree that the Sardari system is unable to supply 
the legitimate demands of industry in Assam for labour, and are, therefore, prepared 
to supplement that system by admitting recruitment through recruiters duly 
authorized by the employer subject to certain safeguards. 

Those safeguards must lay down that local control over recruiting is reserved 
to the local officials of the recruiting district. The local Government consider the 
following to be the minimum safeguards necessary : — 

(1) That all sardars and recruiters should be licensed by the district authorities 
of the labour district (i.e., Assam district) and that the issue of such licence 
should be notified to the district authorities of the recruiting district. 

But that (a) the local Government should have power to authorize the 
District Magistrate of the recruiting district to endorse, suspend or cancel the 
licences, whether of sardars or of recruiters, and (6) in the case of recruiters 
who are natives of the recruiting district, licences must be countersigned by 
the District Magistrate of that district before issuing. 

(2) That no person should be allowed to recruit or assist in recruiting without 
a licence. 

(3) That all local agents of the employers or the recruiting organization, 
should hold licences issued by and withdrawable by the District Magistrate of 
the district in which they operate. 

(4) That all recruits should be registered at and sent through recognized 
forwarding depots. 

(5) The District Magistrate of the recruiting district should retain the 
existing power to inspect depots and call for the production of documents or 
of recruits. 

(6) Power should be given that in case of necessity all sardars and recruiters 
should be required to work under local agents. 


n A 
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2. The local Government have considered the draft Bill which was prepared 
by the Government of India and circulated with their letter No. L. 1266, dated the 
3rd December, 1928, and have in their letter No. 1028 Com., dated the 16th February, 
1929, reported on the provisions of that Bill. The main points which the local 
Government raised in connection with .this Bill maj' be summarized below — 
{a) The registration ofall licensed recruiters and sardars in the office of the District 
Magistrate of the recruiting district should be made compulsory, and that in the 
case of recruiters, countersignature of the District Magistrate of the recruiting 
district should be necessary (though the local Government do not press particularly 
for this latter point), {b) That powers be given to the District Magistrates of the 
recruiting district to endorse, suspend and cancel all licences of sardars and recruiters, 
(c) That a clause be added to the effect that no person may recruit, engage or 
assist in recruitment unless he holds a licence. (d) That power be given to 
the local Government with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council to prescribe that recruiters shall work under the control of local agents, 
(e) The local Government apprehend that the definition of “ Estate ’’ given in 
the Bill might lead to evasion of the Act, as it would be possible for the 
planters to split up their lands and devote a small portion, which could be 
treated as a separate estate, to the cultivation of some other crop, e.g., sugar 
for which they could recruit labour. It would be difficult in practice to deal 
with this abuse. 

3. Assam Labour Board. 

In the same Bill, the Government of India proposed a reorganization of the 
Assam Labour Board. The local Government do not approve of the proposed 
formation, as it would appear that the Board would lose the strong disciplinary 
power over the industry which has, in the main, been effectively exercised and at 
the same time would not gain any effective representation of the local Government 
or liaison with them. The local Government consider that it is necessarj- that on 
the Board a preponderating majority of the representatives of the industrj' should 
be retained in order that the authority of the Board over the industry may not be 
impaired, but the local Government consider that the remaining representatives 
should be rather representatives of the local Government than of labour. The 
constitution, therefore, of the Board which appears to the local Government to be 
most suitable is an official chairman, a majority of members to represent the tea 
industrj' (say, eight members) and a minoritj' composed of representatives of the 
local Governments. If, however, it is considered inadvisable to have the whole 
minority composed of representatives of the local Governments there might be two 
representatives of local Governments and two representatives of the interests of 
labour appointed by the Government of India. But it must be recognized in this 
latter case that the inclusion of the labour representatives will quite probably 
paralyse the united work of the Board. 

7. Unemployment. 

(i) 1. Industrial unemploj'ment as it is understood in the west is unknown in 
Bihar, and will probablj' remain unknown until a purelj' industrial population' of 
some magnitude has been created. At present, hardlj' any industrial worker is 
solely dependent on industrj' for his livelihood. The population is almost entirely 
agricultural. The bulk of the industrial workers are agriculturists or field labourers, 
and industry is a subsidiarj' rather than the permanent means of livelihood to 
them. 

Illustrations of this from various industries are given below ; — (a) At Jamshedpur, 
during the recent strikes in 1928, it was found that even in a big industrial centre 
and specialized industry the bulk of the strikers returned to the land while they 
were out of employment. (6) In the coalfields a large portion of the mining 
popula.tion, other than the skilled staff, is really agricultural and onlj' works in 
the mines at periods at which work on agriculture is slack and in order to add 
the earnings obtainable in mining to those obtainable from agriculture, (c) Sugar 
Factories . — ^These factories are also dependent on agricultural labour, and factory 
■ managers call attention to the tendency of unskilled labour to return to agriculture 
in November for the harvesting of the rice crop, and in the latter part of March dr 
in April for the harvesting of the rabi crop, though both these times are periods in 
which the factory is extremelj' busy over crushing. 

2. There are, however, signs of a nucleus of a small body of unemployed coming 
into existence. Thus in Jamshedpur, persons who took their settlements from Tatas 
either before or after the 13th September, 1928, the date on which the recent strike 
ended, did not leaye the place. A number of these have now found emploj'ment in 
the Tinplate Works, but in a large measure these will simply be replaced by the 
tinplate strikers. The numbers, however, are small and it is doubtful whether any 
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of these men are entirely dependent on industrial wages for a living. Similarly, in 
the coalfields a certain number of skilled staff, such as fitters, pump khalasis and 
clerks, are out of employment as a result of the depression in the industry and the 
closing down of certain mines and cannot find fresh employment. These persons 
also, however, have their agricultural earnings to fall back on and only seek industrial 
employment’ to supplement those agricultural earnings. 

(iv) There is at present no necessity for any method of alleviating or remedying 
distress caused by unemployment or for the pro\dsion of unemployment insurance 
in this promnce. 

(v) 'The International Conventions relating to unemployment are not applicable 
to conditions in this province. 

As there is no unemployment there is no necessity for returns giving information, 
statistical or otherwise, concerning unemplo}anent and the measures taken to 
combat it. 

There is also no necessity for the establishment of free public emplo 5 'ment 
agencies in the province, partlj' because there is no industrial unemployment and 
partly because there is no indication on the part of employers of a desire to make use 
of such official agenc}'. The only unemployment that exists (and that only to a small 
extent) is that of middle class, partially educated persons suitable for employment 
as clerks, etc., and of skilled labour such as fitters, pump khalasis, etc., in an industrial 
concern, but the establishrfient of emplo}Tnent agencies would not be likely to assist 
such persons, as their unemployment is the result of an excess of supply over demand 
and is not caused by anj- ignorance as to where opportunities for work exist. 

8. Labour Turnover. 

(i) It is very- difficult to obtain an}’ accurate statistics of labour turnover as there 
are few concerns that keep such records. 

Factories. — It may general!}’ be stated that skilled labour is fairly regular in its 
work and has an average duration of emplo}Tnent of several years. Unskilled labour 
is less regular but it is apt to keep its connection with the factory and with periods of 
of intermittance has probably an average duration of emplo}’ment of several years. 

Messrs. ' Tata Iron and Steel Company report that the average duration of 
employment is one to four years and that their labour turnover during the last 
three years of normal working has been . — 

1925 .. .. .. .. .. .. 36-6 per cent. 

1926 31-3 

1927 24-1 

In the case of recruitments that are taking place in this company at present it 
is estimated that 75 per cent, of the new applicants are men who have already 
served in the Steel Company. It is, however, reported that this percentage is probably 
higher than the normal as there are some men who took their settlement last year 
after the strike who are applying for fresh sers’ice, while also some of those, who 
went home during the strike and did not return to emplo}’ment vrithin the three 
weeks allowed and so were not taken on, are now applying again. It is also stated 
that men with families try' to keep their connection with the works and if one member 
of the family leaves another tries to take his place. 

The Indian Cable Company reports that throughout the five years during which 
the factory has been working skilled labour has remained largely unchanged, but 
the unskilled aboriginal class has changed to the extent of about 30 per cent, annually 
and continues to do so. Several of this class habitually come to the industry for a 
short period to collect a small capital or to tide over a difficult period in their usual 
agricultural employment. 

The Tinplate Company reports that the factory has been operating for 6i years 
and that the av’erage duration of appointment to date has been 2-6 years. The 
Company gives the following figures of service records of their employees (other 


than clerks and foremen) : — 

Less than one year’s service .. .. .. 42 ’9 per cent. 

One to two year’s service .. .. .. 15’4 ,, 

Tw’O to three years’ service . . . . . . 10-6 ,, 

Three to four years’ service .. .. .. 8-0 

Four to five years’ service .. .. .. 14 -O ,, 

Five to six years’ service . . .. .. .. 8'3 ,, 

Six to seven years’ service .. .. .. 0-6 ,, 

Seven to eight years’ service .. .. .. 0-2 ,, 


Among clerks and men of the foremen type, the labour turnover is small and 
the duration of service considerably longer than the figures giv^en above. 
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I'll the Coal Mines skilled labour is fairly regular in its emplojunent and the 
average duration of emplojonent amounts to several years. Unskilled labour is less 
regular, but there is a distinct labour force which tries to keep its connection with 
the mines and its average duration of emplo 3 Tnent may be said to be for several 
years with intermittent periods of work and absence. 

Mica Mines . — The position is much the same as in the case of coal mines, but 
probably unskilled labour has h slightly longer duration of servdce and maintains 
with the same periods of intermittance a longer connection with the mines. 

(ii) IMessrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that the extent of their casual 
emplojnnent is -OS per cent, and they base the figure on the total number of 
temporary emplojTnents in 1927 and the average monthly staff on the roll for that 
year. 

The Indian Cable Company reports that is has little casual employment, which 
amounts only to about 3 per cent, of its complement. 

Peninsular Tobacco Company report that all their employment is permanent and 
there is no casual employment. 

(iii) Absenteeism is extremely frequent both in factories and in mines. 

Factories . — In the larger organized factories it is perhaps less frequent than in 
the smaller factories and in mines. There is, however, considerable seasonable 
absenteeism consequent on marriage and agricultural seasons. The figures given in 
(2) C indicate the extent to which this occurs in Messrs. Tata’s Iron and Steel Company 
and it probably occurs to a similar or even greater extent in other factories. There is 
also absenteeism due to lack of effort of the worker, and Messrs. Tata’s Iron and 
Steel Company find it advisable to offer a bonus of two days’ pay extra to each man 
of their weekly rated labour who works 27 days out of a possible 28 and one day’s 
pay extra to each man who works 26 days out of a possible 28. It was 
estimated that approximately 80 per cent, of the weekly rated labour get this 
bonus. 

Coal Mines — In the coal mines absenteeism is of two distinct sorts : — 

(i) Seasonal absenteeism caused at the three periods of the year, i.e., March and 
April for marriages, June and July for sowings, November and December for harv’^est. 
The extent of this absenteeism can be estimated by the figures of production furnished 
by the Chief Inspector of Mines in his annual reports. The relation of these figures 
of production to miners working is shown from the figures below, which show the 
total of tons cut in each month and of miners, including loaders in the Loyabad and 
Standard collieries. It may be noted that these two collieries were the only ones 
which were asked to furnish this statement : — 


Month. 


Tons 

of 

coal cut. 

Miners 

including 

loaders. 

1928. 

Loyabad Colliery. 


January . . 


42,508 

33,690 

February 


49,001 

41,736 

March 


46,907 

37,702 

April 


39,729 

33,792 

May 


46,934 

40,756 

June 


35,817 

29,290 

July 


23,458 

19,334 

August . . 


39,100 

39,865 

September 


40,123 

40,213 

October . . 


36,425 

35,058 

November 


28,694 

•24,272 

December 


28,268 

25,169 

Total . . 

, 

456,964 

400,877 


Total . . 
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Standard Colliery. 

Month. 

January . . 

Tons 

of 

coal cut. 

34,149 

Miners 

including 

loaders. 

18,750 

February 



37,466 

20,168 

March 



36,540 

19,869 

April 



36,095 

16,773 

May 



42,117 

19,333 

June 



34,524 

17,043 

July 



28,231 

14,685 

August . . 



42,022 

20,285 

September 



53,051 

22,154 

October . . 



43,419 

26,284 

November 



35,100 

25,844 

December 



37,904 

24,705 

Total . . 



460,618 

245,893 


(ii) Absenteeism caused by lack of effort of the miner and the unwillingness to 
work more than a small number of days in the week. Figures regarding this given 
for Loyabad in answer to question 2 and for a number of collieries in answer to 
question (64). From these figures it seems that the average number of days worked 
in a week by a miner is about 4. 

Mica Mines . — Absenteeism is of the same nature as in the coal mines. 

9. Apprentices Act, 1850. — ^The Act is not used in the province. 


II.— STAFF ORGANIZATION. 

[Note . — For convenience the answers to all questions in this section are given 
separately for the Jharia Mining Field and for all other Industrial concerns.) 


A.— JHARIA MINING SETTLEMENT. 

11. Selection of Managing Staff. 

Mine managers are required to hold the following qualifications : — 

For a mine with an output of more than 2,500 tons a first-class 
certificate, 

For a mine (with an output of less than 2,500 tons a second class certificate 
though managers holding only “ permits ” are allowed in collieries where the 
output does not exceed 600 tons a month. 

In the larger coal mines managed by European firms, the managers are 
generally Europeans who have originally been recruited from home. These 
Europeans are usually appointed as assistants, and after they have had time 
to learn the conditions and the language are put on to manage a mine. Most 
of these persons hold first-class coal mine manager’s certificates from home, 
but a number of European managers have been trained in India and hold 
Indian coal mine manager’s certificates. These European managers frequently 
change from one company to another. 

With regard to Indian managed collieries, the Indian managers have 
usually had their training in India and have passed their examinations in 
this country. A few, however, have obtained their certificates in Great 
Britain. 
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The Indian Mine Managers’ Association points out that the number of mine 
managers is in excess of the demand for them, afld that the number of persons to 
■whom certificates have been issued by the Mines Department since 1906 up to date 
in 1929 is as follows ; — 

First Class. 



Indian 

(speaking 

Indian 

Rest (speaking 
any language 
other 

Total. 


language). 

than Indian). 


In lieu of Home Certificates 

2 

344 

346 

Service 

43 

115 

158 

Competency 

83 

121 

204 


— 

— 

— 

Total 

128 

580 

708 

In lieu oi Home Certificates 

Second Class. 

Nil 

27 

27 

Service 

135 

70 

205 

Competency 

328 

119 

447 

Total . . 

463 

216 

679 

Grand Total . . 



— 

1,387 


The number of mines worked at 'the end of 1923 was 942 ; at the end of 1927, 
644, and at the end of 1928, 554 ; and even allowing for casualties among the passed 
mine managers, for those who have taken up other posts and for the fact that some 
of those obtaining first-class certificates are those who had previously obtained 
second-class certificates, the Association considers that there is considerable un- 
employment among Indian mine managers. It also considers that the conditions 
of service of mine managers, owing to the depreped condition of the trade, have 
become unsatisfactory, and that in some cases mine managers have to work under 
unsatisfactory conditions. 


12. Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Supervising StafE. 

(i) In the case of the better educated classes, a person usually joins a collierj- as an 
apprentice. After he has had practical training for three years and attained the 
age of 21, he may sit at the examination for a sardar’s certificate, and, if successful, 
ma}"^ be appointed as a sardar or over-man. In the case of a person holding an 
approved degree or diploma the period for practical training is reduced to one year. 
He may also sit for the second-class mine manager’s certificate after three years 
and for the first-class certificate after five years. In the case of those holding an 
approved degree this period is reduced to two and three years respectivel}^ A person 
holding one of these certificates enhances his prospects of being appointed as an 
assistant manager and possibly eventually as manager. 

In the case of the uneducated classes, a cooly sardar may sometimes pass the 
examination (which is an oral one and on practical lines) for a sardar’s certificate. 
In some mines, persons desirous of doing this are giving an opportunity of working 
as assistant sardars (though their wages are not shown in the books as such), and 
before a sardar’s certificate can be granted the aspirant must have three j^ears’ 
practical experience of working in a mine.. When a certificate has been obtained, 
such a person may be appointed as an over-man. 

(ii) (a) No facilities are given for training workmen to obtain the position of 
over-man but the training required is largely practical and obtained by aspirants 
in the course of their ordinarj^ duties in the mine. Classes, however, financed by the 
local Government and run by the Mining Education Advisory Board, are held at 
Jharia and Sijua in the evening so as to allow assistants, over-men and apprentices 
to attend them. The classes comprise a three-year course and by attending the 
classes a student is able to pass his examination for the first and second-class certi- 
ficates while in the third-year class ; instruction in surve 3 dng also is given. 
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(6) The following reports have been received from mines showing the number of 
certificated sardars at present working who started work either as cooly sardars or 
workmen. In some cases those who were originally workmen became first cooly 
sardars and thereafter certificated sardars. 

Number of 
certificated sardars 
who started work 
in the mines as — 


Cooly 

sardars. 


Bhuggutdih . . . . . . . . . . 12 

Bhowra . . . . . . . • . . . . 0 

Central Kirkend . . . . . . . . 0 

Guslitan . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Lodna . . . . • • • • • • . . 8 

Standard . . . . . . ■ . . . 7 

East Indian Coal Company (for all collieries) 9 


Workmen. 

Nil 

3 

4 
8 
4 
6 

35 


(c) There are no arrangements for the theoretical training of such skilled labour 
as ^vinding engine men, haulage engine men, pump men, boiler fire men, fitters, 
etc., who are mostly illiterate. 


13. Relations between Stafi and Rank and File. 

(i) Relations generally in the coalfields are, on the whole, good. This is sho^vn 
by the absence of strikes. In many mines, managers make a point of knowing their 
labour and it is not uncommon for a manager to know all his labour by name. 


(iii) Worhs commiitees : Their extent and achievements . — These are unknown in 
the coalfields. 


15. Contractors as Intermediaries. 

(i) {a) Contractors are employed by a large number of collieries to provide the 
labour required for cutting the coal and loading the coal on wagons, and are paid 
at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded on wagons. In some cases, however, the 
rate paid per ton is increased either because coal is being extracted from difficult 
places in the mine or because the contractor has difficulties in maintaining his labour 
supply. The extent to which contractors are employed for this purpose is considerable 
and probably more than half the coal raised in the Jharia coalfields is raised on 
the contract system. Definite figures are not yet available, but the Indian Mining 
Association reports that 70 per cent, of the coal raised in mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharia coalfield is raised by the contractor system. 

(b) Contractors are also employed simply to provide the labour requisite for 
cutting the coal. 

(c) In some, cases also contractors are employed for petty contracts for cutting 
the coal from particular places. 


(iii) {a) The contractor is generally responsible solely for raising the coal while 
the collierj’- supervising staff is responsible for seeing that the mines are run safely. 
In some cases where the supervising staff has been paid by the contractor the 
Department of Mines has objected to the practice as there is then a tendency that 
the supervising staff would pay more attention to raising than to safety. 

(6) Housing and medical facilities are invariably provided by the management, 
though in some cases the contractor is required to pay sickess payments to the 
labourer employed by him, e.g., in Standard Colliery. 

(c) A contractor is generally at liberty to pay a labourer as he considers fit, but 
is more or less bound by the law of supply and demand to pay the rates which are 
general throughout the colliery area as otherwise his labour would probably leave him. 
In some cases, as at Standard Colliery, the contractor is not authorized to alter rates 
of pay without consulting the manager, but in other cases this custom does not 
exist though generally managers report that no complaint had been received by them 
regarding the rate of wages paid to labourers by contractors. 

(iv) Effects . — When proper control is exercised by the management there should 
be no ill-effects either on labour or on the working of the mine. If, however, the 
contractor is not properly supervised the system may have a bad effect more 
particularly on the working of the mine, in that the contractor may endeavour to 
win coal from the easiest places so as to get a good output. 
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B.— FACTORIES AND MINES (OTHER THAN THOSE IN 
THE JHARIA COALFIELDS). 

11. Selection of Managing Staff. 

{a) In the larger industrial concerns the ilanaging Agents or Board of Directors 
generally appoint the higher staff either by direct recruitment from abroad, sometimes 
under a covenanted system, or bj' promotion from the junior ranks or by direct 
recruitment from large industrial cities in this country. In the Indian-owned 
concerns which are generally small establishments, the.occupier or one of the occupier’s 
agents often manages the concern with a clerk or clerics to keep registers and accounts, 
but in a few concerns such as some of the Indian-owned sugar works in Bihar, there 
are regular managers with previous business training in some industrial firm either 
in this province or elsewhere. The majority of such managing staff, however, 
belongs to this province. 

{b) Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that their managing staff consists 
principally of men with a wide and varied'cxperience acquired in the foremost iron 
and steel works in America or Europe. The heads of departments are usually men 
with experience in similar departments of other steel works, recruited in America or 
Europe, but there are a number of Indians, some of whom have had training in foreign 
steel plants, while others have obtained practically all their experience with the 
company at Jamshedpur. As vacancies occur in the positions of heads of departments 
promotions are made from other employees engaged in the department (if a suitable 
man is available) othenvise it is necessar}' to recruit from abroad. 

(c) Messrs. Indian Cable Company report that their managing staff is recruited 
from especially trained men in the English factories belonging to their Managing 
Agents. 

(d) The Tin Plate Company report that their managing staff is recruited from 
abroad. 

12. Recruitment and Training of Subordinate Supervising Staff. 

(i) (fi) The subordinate supervising staff in some of the larger industrial concerns 
where the work as well as the skill required is of diverse nature is recruited from all 
classes. Some are members of this province, some Anglo-Indians, some Europeans, 
and some members of other provinces. In the railway works, Anglo-Indians form 
a fair percentage. In other concerns where the work is not so r'aried or in smaller 
concerns, local men are generally trained up to hold these positions, but here also 
there is a sprinkling of persons belonging to other provinces. 

(b) Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that the Company maintains 
the Jamshedpur Technical Institute to train in theon,' and practice certain selected 
students for positions in the operating departments of the works. The course is a 
three-years’ one — half of which is spent in the works and half in the institute, and 
during training each student is paid Rs. 60 per month. Since the institute was started 
in 1921, 137 students have entered the institute of whom 50 are now uhder training 
and of the remainder 63 are in the works. Many of these students have replaced 
imported covenanted labour and quite a number are successfully filling foreman’s 
positions in various parts of the works, though none are j'et fit for the higher positions 
of Departmental Superintendents. 

Foremen in the Electrical and Mechanical Departments are also often recruited 
from persons who have graduated from the various mechanical and electrical training 
colleges in India. 

The Company gives the following figures to show the extent to which the number 
of covenanted imported employees in the manufacturing departments has been 
reduced since 1925-26. 



Number of 
covenanted 
employees 
in 1 

1925-26. ! 

Average 
montldy 
output in 
1925-26 
in tons. 

Present 
number of 
covenanted 
employees. 

Present 
average 
monthly 
output in 
tons. 

Coke ovens 

Nff 

57,840 

1 

Nil 

63,000 

Blast furnaces . . 

13 

50,200 

10 

65,000 

Steel plants 

49 

39,210 

42 

50,000 

Rolling mills (finished product) 

108 

27,000 

40 

35,000 
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(c) Messrs. Indian Cable Company report tliat wlien their factory opened the 
subordinate supervising staff was recruited from senior students of reputable 
engineering colleges. The method was found satisfactory as although the men were 
not particularly skilled at their duties, they had sound' education and were found 
able to receive practical training and also to control labour. Future subordinate 
supcr\-ising staff will, howc\-cr, to a great extent, be drawn from their present 
labour. 

(d) In the Mica Industrj-, sardars arc generally persons who ha,ve had their 
training as ordinary -workers, while mining assistants arc generally recruited from 
Bengal. 

(ii) (fl) In some of the industrial concerns, as for instance, in the engineering 
firms, there is an apprenticeship system and the apprentices on completion of their 
tenn arc kept on but the percentage of students completing their term is verv small. 
Details of such apprenticeship systems other than those existing in the Jamalpur 
East Indian Railway Vorlcs arc given below ; — 

(1) Arlhur Jiutkr aud Cowpauy, Muzaffarpur, bakes in .apprentices for motor 
works and structural worlcs. Period, 3 \-ears. Usual number of apprentices 
about 20. Approximately 20 per cent, remain with firm on completion of 
the tenn. 

I'J) Efiphirtthiy Co>Kpn>iy, ^S/irhou'yfi)!, lakes in .ipprcnticcs as 

moulders, turners and fitters. Period, 5 years. About 1 per cent, remain with 
firm on completion of the term. Usual number of apprentices about 10. 

(3) Tala Iron and Sled Company lakes in .apprentices in the brick depart- 
ment, roll-turning department, electrical department, macliitic shop and foundry. 
Period. 5 years. Usual number of apprenticc.s in these departments about 100. 
Attendance of all apprentices at the Technic.al High School is compulsory. 

(4) Patna I) on Foundiy, Patna City, takes in .apprentices m the machine 
.shop moulding and fitting work. Period 2 to .3 years.. About 5 per cent, 
remain with firm on completion. Usual number of apprentices varies 
from 3 to 5. 


13. Relations between Staff and Rank and File, 

(i) {a) Generally tlie relations between the staff and rank and file particularly in 
the smaller factories are satisfactory. In some of the larger concerns, however, 
there is sometimes a Jack of contact between the managing and supervising staff, 
who arc frequently ignorant of the language of their workmen, and there is also a 
tendency on the part of foremen to abuse their authority. 

(b) In Tata Iron and Steel Works the lack of contact between the supervising 
staff and the workmen and the abuse of workmen by foremen has been stated as 
one of the reasons leading to the 1928 strike. Tlie company itself reports that 
■' tlie present relations between the staff and workmen arc gcneraily speaking of .a 
cordial nature. I n the earlier d.aj's of the company it w.as not uncommon for foremen 
to abuse their authority and powers by demanding from the workmen sums of money 
in return for which men were given jirefcrenlial treatment and employment, promo- 
tion, etc. In recent years this has largely disappeared and charges against the 
foremen of this nature are now seldom preferred. Nevertheless confidence in the 
integrity of the foremen by the workmen lias not yet been completely restored. 
The difficulty of establishing such confidence is greater here because of the labour 
belonging to various conimunitics, and the .almost impossible task of trying to 
please each. F.ffort.s have been and are being made to educ.atc .all our foremen up 
to the responsibilities of their positions and the necessitj’ of dealing with workmen 
in a straightforward, honest and sympathetic manner. This instruction is given 
by the Departmcnt.al Superintendents to all foremen under them in .a scries of 
lectures." 


(iii) Worfis Committees. — {a) As regards Tata Iron and Steel Company vide the 
Company’s Memorandum. 


(c) The Indian Cable Company report that a Works Committee was started in 
January, 1929, and has met montiily since that date, and it is the unanimous opinion 
th.at the management and the workpeople have derived considerable gain from this 
system, 'flic Committee consists of ten workpeople elected by vote from ten 
sections and two representatives of the management. The first two meetings 
produced notliing beyond reiteration of wants, but it can now be considered that 
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the Committee is permanently established as an excellent bridge betrveen labour 
and control and that the indirddual workman takes considerable interest in the 
work of the Committee. 

(d) In the Tin Plate Companj- there are trvo main Worlcs Committees. Of these 
one deals with safety regulations and is composed of two superintendents, doctor, 
sanitarj- officer, and a number of Indian foremen and supervisors. This Com- 
mittee holds meetings periodically to discuss safety first propaganda and malres 
enquiries into accidents . The other is a committee composed of Indian and European 
employees which considers the works organisation and makes suggestions for 
improving efficienc}*. 


15. Contractors as Intermediaries. 

(i) (a) Generally the construction of factor}- buildings and other such work is 
given on contract. But in other matters the extent and character of work given 
on contract varies considerably between the various concerns. 

(6) As regards Tata Iron and Steel Company vide their Memorandum. 

(c) Tatanagar Foundr}- report that most of the work of the company is given 
on piece-work contract system, and that the relations betrveen the staff and rank 
and file are consequently vei}- cordial. They find that labourers on contract can 
finish the day's work in much less time and do it with care and interest, and that 
after a reasonable contract has been made, there is neither detailed demand from 
one side nor complaint from the other. 


(iv) (n) Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that it has been found 
more profitable and e.xpeditious to employ contractors for the classes of work done 
than if the company employed its ow-n staff. This is because the rvork given on 
contract is principally work which can be done on a piece-work basis. 'The con- 
tractors have quarters that accommodate approximately 600 labourers, who form 
the nucleus of their staff. The workmen, therefore, are readily available for work 
of urgent nature on account of their proximity to the works. As most of the work 
for which they are employed can be completed within 5 or 6 hours this labour is 
not employed for a longer period than that prescribed, and the Chief Inspector of 
Factories reports that the contractors’ labour does not seriously violate the rules 
regarding hours of work. 


m.— HOUSING. 

[The answers to all questions m fthis section are grouped together for -the 
Jharia Mining Settlement and for the remaining industrial concerns.] 


A.— JHARIA MINING SETTLEMENT. 

16. Extent to which Housing is Provided. 

(i) {a} All collieries in the Jharia coalfield (as distinct from the Mugma or Lower 
field) are amply and efficiently equipped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, v-entilatioh, and general amenities are governed by the Jharia 
Mines Board of Health By-laws. 

(i>) Those workers who are recruited from villages situated within five miles 
from the mine frequently prefer to live in their orvn vdllages and waUc backwards 
and forwards to their work. 

(c) A statement is given below showing the extent of housing provided on 
15 collieries, of which 5 have been selected by the Additional Deputy Commissioner, 
Dhanbad, as being the best-equipped, 5 the worst equipped, and 5 normally equipped 
m the matter of housing. 

A comparison of housing figures with the average labour population in the 
collieries selected does not give an absolutely accurate picture of the extent of 
housing provided for the following reasons ; — 

(1) In many cases more than one miner is accommodated in one dhaiira or 
house. 

(2) Ver}- frequently a man and his wife and his family, all of whom may be 
regarded as separate labourers in the figures of the mining population, occupv 
one house, and 
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(3) The extent to which the workers go back to their own houses in their 
own villages is not definitely known. 



Average 

Number of houses of each class promded. 


Collier3\ 

number 

of 

VTiite 

Con- 

cession 

Special 

Blue licence. 

Red 

Total. 


workers. 

licence. 

I 

White 

licence. 

licence. 

1 

j Standard. 

Others. 

licence. 


Bhovura 

2,082 

I.- 

733 

-J^ive bes 

t cquippc 

d collieries. 
6 

320 


1,059 

Jamadoba. . 

2,052 

755 

48 

— 

19 

360 

42 

1,224 

Pure Jharia 

409 

168 

53 

5 

30 

— 

— 

256 

Kustore 

2,187 

267 

412 

97 

121 

395 

— 

1,292 

Loyabad . . 

3,383 

277 

149 

36 

10 

368 

110 

950 

New Barwa- 

55 . 

II.- 

-Five wo 

rst equip 

ped collierii 

10 


1 

10 

bera. 









Sonardih (No. 

190 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

17 

106); 

Angarpathra 

107 

— 1 



88 

1 

_ 

89 

(No. 137). 
Kantapahari 

106 



- - 

— - 

— 

20 


20 

Kesolpur 

(12S) 

Gopalichuk — 

61 

— 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

20 

• 1,185 

III.- 

118 

-Five no> 
55 I 

nnally eq 

nipped coll 
21 

ieries. 

132 


326 

West, 









Ena 

605 

158 

— 1 

30 

IS 

A1 



253 

Bhutgoria. . 

558 ■ 

77 

21 

13 

-.89 

2 

— 

202 

Kirkend (No. 

736 

143 

1 

31 

— 

49 

— 

223 

196). 









Central ICu- 

— 

44 

22 

28 

11 

53 

— 

158 

jama. 










Note. — h. white licence is given to those houses which conform in every way to 
the standards laid down by the Board, vide IS (ii) below : — 

A concession white licence is granted to houses which differ from the standard 
specifications in one or two minor details, e.g., floor space 100 square feet cubic 
capacity 900 cubic feet ; floor space 90 square feet, cubic capacity 1,000 cubic 
feet, width only ft., but full floor space and cubic capacity, etc. 

A special licence is granted to houses with tiled roofs, but insufficient slope — 
the defect to be remedied on renewal of roof. 

A blue licence — considerable improvements required, but carrj-ing out of 
improvements deferred. 

A red licence requires renewal within 12 months. 


(iv) ![n the Mugma or " Lower ” field the housing bj^-laws mentioned in ques- 
tion 16 (i) above have not yet been applied. In the majority of the collieries there 
is no resident labour, the workers coming in from their own villages. In the few 
large collieries in this area, accommodation is provided by the management or land 
is given to the workers to build their o^vn houses. Elsewhere in the Jharia minefields, 
except in the instances mentioned in question 16 (i) ^), the workers do not provide 
'their own houses. • 

17. Facilities for Acquisition of Land%or Workers’ Houses, 

Difficulty ha's been encountered by collieries in the Jharia coalfield in acquiring 
land for the purpose of housing schemes. In 1920 the Coalfields’ Committee suggested 
that every facility should be offered to a colliery company or proprietor to acquire 
land under the Land Acquisition Act for the housing of labour (paragraph 52 of the 
Coalfields’ Committee report). In considering the amendment of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act in 1922, the Local Government in paragraph 5 of letter No. 132-R.T. of 
13th August, 1922, suggested some such amendment to give some facilities for the 
acquisition of land for colliery purposes. The Government of India, however, 
did not include any such amendment in the Land Acquisition Act. The matter 
has again been before the Local Government in connection with the revision of 
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Sections 49 and 50 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act and a Bill was introduced 
and passed in the last winter session of the Legislative Council. Slight alterations 
were found necessary in the Bill to improve its working, and these changes have 
recently been passed by the Legislative Council. 

The Bill will in the first place facilitate the transfer by the occupant of a holding 
of raiyati lands to a colliery requiring land, and in the second place allow the lessor 
of mineral rights to acquire for his lessee (the mineowner) such land, which he is 
required b}- the terms of his lease to provide for the development of the mine. The 
Bill will therefore give facilities to collieries to acquire through their landlords such 
land as may be necessary for housing their labour. 

18. Nature of Accommodation Provided in each Class. 


Summary of standards. 

[a) Floor space 100 sq. ft. (e) Verandah floor space 40 sq. ft. 

\b) Cubic capacity 1,000 cu. ft. (/) Verandah -width 6 ft. 

(c) Width of rooms S ft. (g) Doors 5 ft. x 2 ft. 

(d) Average height 7 ft. (A) Adequate and independent ventila- 

tion. 


Every' house must be licensed. Licences are not given unless the standards are 
complied with. If labourers are found in occupation of unlicensed premises, the 
management is liable to prosecution. 

The type of house most commonly found is that known as the " arched dhaura ” 
built of cement concrete throughout, though many'^other ty'pes are favoured, including 
some two-storeyed buildings. 


The provision of satisfactory housing is controlled by the Jharia Mines Board 
of Health, and in 1919 it was decided that the elimination of non-standard housing 
should be extended over a period of three y'ears. Early in 1923, however, it became 
clear that the three-y'ear programme was drastic having regard to the financial 
condition of the trade, and it was, therefore, decided to substitute a five-y'ear pro- 
gramme commencing wth the year 1923-24 and ending in the year 1927-28. This 
programme was accepted as a provisional basis by the Indian Mining Association 
and Indian Mining Federation. Subsequently, however, owing to the depression in 
the coal industry, moratoriums have been allowed in subsequent y'ears and fpll 
compliance with the programme laid down has not been insisted upon, though the 
Board insists that new constructions must comply with the standard specifications 
and that houses which fall into disrepair and become unfit for human occupation 
are thoroughly repaired. The housing provided may, nevertheless, be described 
as eminently' satisfactory on the whole. 


20. Rent Rates in Various Classes. 

No rent is ever charged. 

21. Special Problems Arising in Connection with Various Classes of Housing. 

(a) Sub-letting is not known. 

(b) Occupation of employ'ers’ houses by tenants in other employ is sometimes 
permitted by special sanction of the Board. Workers on one colliery may be housed 
in the buildings of a neighbouring colliery or a shopkeeper may be allowed to use 
a dhaura for the purpose of trade. It also frequently happens that two friends, one 
of whom may' be working on one colliery' and one on another, share a dhaura on one 
or the other of the collieries. 

(c) Evic/ion.— -Generally the miner leaving work in the collieries leaves the dhaura. 
At the same time on some occasions a miner going to -work on another colliery keeps 
his house on his original colliery and there may be difficulties in connection with his 
eviction, but such cases are rare. 

(d) In some cases if a colliery' manager wishes to concentrate the labour working 
in one pit in houses close to that pit he finds difficulty' in doing so, but the matter is 
not of great importance. 


B.— INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS OTHER THAN THE JHARIA iMINING 

SETTLEMENT. 

16. Extent to which Housing is Provided. 

(i) By employers . — It may' generally be stated that where labour has convenient 
access to its own house, -whether in -^'illages or to-wns, housing is not pro\'ided, but 
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that where there is no such convenient access or where it is considered by the manage- 
ment advisable to keep the labour close to its workplace housing is provided. Some 
instances are given ; — 

Messrs. Tata and Iron Steel Company. — There are 4,821 residential buildings 
provided. Of these 301 are rented at over Rs. 20 a month and may be considered 
as probably provided for the supervising and subordinate supervising staff and the 
description of them need not be given. Sixteen are rated as hotels. For further 
particulars see Company’s Memorandum. 


The Tin Plate Company provide 49 European style bungalows and 326 pucca 
quarters. These quarters housed at the last census 425 tenants and 1,411 lodgers, 
equivalent to 41 -5 per cent, of the labour force. Prior to the strike of the 6th April, 
1929, 20 lakhs of bricks had been burnt in readiness to build 80 additional quarters 
sanctioned by the Compan3^ for erection during 1929—30. 

Knchwar Lime and Stone Company provide 350 rooms, some of which are built 
with puttra (limy shales) and mud and some rvith puttra and lime. Roofs are 
constructed from rollas, bamboos and tiles. 

Sone Valley Portland Cement Company. — 425 pucca brick buildings are provided 
and more are being built. 

Kalyanpur Lime Works, Limited, have built 314 rooms with country tiled roof — 
one room and verandah for two persons. 

Shree Das Rice Mills, Patna. — Housing provided for 40 coolies and ten mistries. 

Shree Bihariji Mills, Patna. — One room for coolies, one room and verandah for 
press attendants, and rented houses for miller, engineer, and some other persons. 

Peninsular Tobacco Company. — Some time back made arrangements for quarters 
for their labour, but the scheme did not meet with success and has been stopped. 
Their employees, who are all local, make their o%vn arrangements. 

Barachakia Sugar Mills. — Forty-four quarters are provided for outsider workmen 
and skilled labour and the remaining workmen are residents of surrounding villages 
who go away to their homes after working hours. 

Parsa Sugar Factory. — Housing is provided for all outsiders and local men go to 
their homes when off duty. 

Japaha Sugar Company. — Housing is provided for all outsiders and local men go 
to their homes when off duty. 

Sewan Desi Sugar Factory and Samastipur Central Sugar Company. — Housing 
for 10 per cent, of their labour is provided. 

The New Sawan Sugar Company report that housing is provided for all employees, 
but this does not include the local labour. 

Marhowrah Sugar Factory provide bungalows for aU Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, quarters for all Indian staff, mistries and watch and ward. 

Saran Engineering Company provide housing for all imported labour. 


Himgir Rampttr Coal Company provide housing for 50 per cent, of the total 
labour force. 

Bengal Iron Company. — All labour is provided vith quarters. 

Messrs. Indian Cable Company provide accommodation for skilled labour only. 
The aboriginal class of unskilled labour prefer to live in their own bustis in the adjacent 
villages. 73-9 per cent, of the skilled labour are accommodated in rent-free quarters 
and the rest of the skilled labour’ and of the unskilled staff provide their own 
accommodation. 

Tatanagar Foundry report that free quarters are given to assistants and workmen, 
but that they have not been able to provide quarters for all men employed. Em- 
ployees, however, are not taken unless they have made arrangements for their lodging 
and boarding in the locality, and the company is trying to hasten its own programme 
for housing workers. 

Rayam Sugar Company. — Quarters are provided for those workers who are not 
resident locally. 

, Rameshwar Mills, Muktapur. — Housing is provided for all workers who desire 
accommodation. 

Pasupatinath Rice and Oil Mills and Sikta Rice provide housing for labourers 
who come from distant places, and for those required to live near the factory. 
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Mica Mines and Splitting Factoncs. — All local labour resides in its villages, 
and housing is provided for pardcsi labour. Lokai factory provides housing for 20 
coolies, who come from other districts. The Chota Nagpur Jilining Syndicate provides 
housing for its pardesi labour in the Dhanakola division. At the Lomchanchi mine a 
large number of quarters have been provided by the same company but these remain 
unoccupied e.xcept by dans’ans, etc. 

(ii) (fl) No housing is provided by Government or any other public agency e.vcept 
for various persons working in Government factories. 

[b) The Claude Committee, which inquired into the conditions of Jamshedpur 
in 1919, suggested that the Board of Works should construct houses for workers 
in that town and should charge rent which should be paid direct by the companies 
and the workmen should pay the rates and ta.vcs. It was c.vpected that the average 
costof housing vould not be less than Rs. 3or Rs. 4 a month. This proposal, however, 
was not approved by Government as it %\as considered that the housing scheme as put 
forward by the committee was far from being a sound proposition. 


(iv) Messis. Tata lion and Steel Company report that in view of the prevailing 
shortage of houses and vith a view to encourage employees to build their own houses, 
the Steel Company grants leases at 3 per cent, interest to its employees for building 
houses. For kutcha houses three months’ pay are advanced repayable in 12 instal- 
ments. For pukka brick-in-lime houses loans are granted on mortgage .system ; 
ordinarily 15 months’ salarj- limited to half the cost of building is advanced to 
employees recoverable within a maximum period of five years, though occasionally 
the maximum is increased to two-thirdsof the value of houses. For further particulars 
see Company’s memorandum. 


The Tin Plate Company state that many workers build their own houses. 724 
houses have been built with loans granted by the Company amounting to Rs. 22,907. 
Loans are limited to a sum that can be repaid in 10 montjis without undue hardship 
and the Company exercise care to see that the houses are of good design and that good 
material is put in them. 


19. Utilization by Workers ol Accommodation AvaUable. 

In all cases quarters provided arc invariable occupied, except in the case of the 
mica mines. 

20. Rent Rates in Various Classes. 

In some cases rent is charged and instances are given below. 

Shree Bihartji Mills, Patna City. — Rents charged at rates not given. 

I^Iessis Tata Iron and Steel Company. — Rents are calculated as near as possible 
at 5 per cent on the capital cost. The rents of various t>-pes c,arra'ing rent less than 
Rs. 20 are given in the statement attached in answer to question (14) (i). 

The Indian Cable Company — No rent is charged beyond two annas per mouth 
paid by each occupant of the A and M4 types of quarters which have extra water 
mains provided by the company. 

Tin Plate Company — Rents arc fixed on a basis of 5 per cent, (and in some ca'^es 
as little as 31 per cent ) of the capital cost. 

In other cases no rent is charged. 


• IV. HEALTH. 

[In this section also answers to all questions except questions 30, 31 are 
grouped togetlier for the Jharia Mining Settlement and for the remaining 
Industnal concerns.] 


A.— JHARIA MINING SETTLEMENT. 

23. General Health Conditions of Workers. 

(i) Figities of mortality. — The figures available are not accurate figures for 
W’orkers, but represent the figures for the whole mining settlement which is co-incident 
with Dhanbad Subdivision, excluding the figures for the Dhanbad Municipality. 
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(fl) A table is given below sho-wing tbe deaths in the mining settlement for the 
last five years. 


Year. 

Number of deaths. 

Death-rate 
per 1,000. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1924-25 

5,143 

4,312 

9,455 

20-83 

1925-26 . . 

4,541 

3,900 

8,521 

18-77 

1926-27 . . 

4,117 

3,611 

7,728 

17-02 

1927-28 .-. 

3,979 

3,616 

7,595 

16-73 

1928-29 

4,447 

3,853 


18-28 


(6) A statement is also given of the incidence of cholera and small-pox in the 
mining settlement during the same period. 



Year. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Colliery population 

1924-25 

671 

342 

379 

11 

1925-26 

273 

104 

382 

20 


1926-27 

131 

37 

461 

27 


1927-28 

63 

12 

748 

29 


1928-29 

132 

36 

744 

24 

Non-colhery population . . 

1924-25 

760 

218 

173 

97 

1925-26 

672 

257 

316 

32 


1926-27 

546 

121 

672 

38 


1927-28 

322 

70 

731 

28 


1928-29 

531 

164 

782 

32 


(it) Birth-rate and infant mortality . — The figures for the whole mining settlement 
for the last five years are given below : — 


Year. 

Number of births. 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1924-25 

7,028 

6,715 


30-27 

1925-26 .. 

7,753 

7,519 


33-64 

1926-27 . . 

8,257 

7,769 

16,026 

35-30 

1927-28 . . 

7,937 

7,878 

15,315 

33-74 

1928-29 .. 

8,219 

7,885 

16,104 

35-47 


The mining settlement includes, however, two thanas, Tundi and Gobindpur, in 
which no mines are situated and also thana Nirsa of which the greater portion is 
rural. The birth-rate figures of these three thanas for the last three years are given 
below ; — 

Birth-rate per 1,000. 


Thana Tundi 

,, Gobindpur . . 
„ Nirsa 


1926-27. 

50-74 

48-23 

41-90 


1927-28. 

54-19 

42-35 

37-18 


1928-29. 

51-10 

49-28 

38-26 


Figures for infantile mortality in the mining area and the three thanas, Tundi, 
Gobindpur and Nirsa for the last three years are given in the statement below ; — 

Infant mortality per 1,000 births. 


Mining area 
Thana Tundi 
,, Gobindpur 
„ Nirsa 


1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 

199 165 171 

124 93 112 

132 137 120 

105 96 III 
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Methods of Registration . — The Jharia Mining Settlement is divided into eleven 
circles. Each circle is under the charge of a Sanitary Inspector, who has under him 
from two to four vaccinators, the number varying with the size of the circle. 

2. Sanitary Inspectors are Registrars of Births and Deaths under the Registration 
of Births and Deaths Act (Bengal Act IV of 1873). It is their duty to record all 
births and deaths reported to them in the Birtlis and Deaths Registers. The sources 
from which the registrars get their information are the following : — (a) Thanas . — All 
births and deaths reported by the Government Chaukidars at the thana and recorded 
in the thana registers, are copied by the Registrars into the Births and Deaths 
Registers, (b) Vaccinators . — The births registered as per paragraph (1) above arc 
then entered in a special form (Vaccinator’s Daily Record) one of which is kept for 
each village in the circle. 

Each vaccinator is in sub-charge of a definite area ; a programme is drawn up 
which ensures a visit to each village everj" four or five weeks. 


3. Sanitary Inspectors . — During the vaccination season, when the Sanitary 
Inspector visits a village about a week after the vaccination operations have been 
performed by the Vaccinator, he takes udth him these records and, while noting the 
results of vaccination, verifies the entries made previously by the Vaccinator. 

4. Collieries . — ^The following is the procedure as regards Collieries : — Births and 
deaths occurring on collieries are reported in the weekl3>^ returns of sickness and 
mortalit3' which each collierj- is required to submit to the Board’s office, where 
the information is separated and fonvarded to the Sanitary Inspectors concerned 
who, as Registrars of Births and Deaths, record the particulars, after verification, 
in their respective Births and Deaths Registers. 


(iii) Working conditions . — The conditions underground in the mines are on the 
whole satisfactory. The galleries are generallj' fairly airy. There are, however, no 
latrines underground and no proper method of disposal of dijecta. Where sweepers 
are emplo\-ed below, their services are unsatisfactory. 

(i%') Dietary. — (a) Wages are high enough to allow of generous diet for all workers. 
There is no shortage of food. The staple diet consists of rice, lentils (dal), 
vegetable, spices and oil (mustard, ginjellj-, mahua seed), with occasional meat 
(o.v, goat or pig) and rarely mill;: and ghee. Sometimes maize or other flour 
replaces the rice. 

(i) The Jharia Mines Board of Health maintain a special laboratorj^ in which 
samples of foodstuffs are analj’sed. The expenditure on this laboratory in 1927-28 
exceeded Rs. 10,000 and the number of samples of foodstuSs anal3'sed was 775. 
In 1928-29 the number of samples examined was 256 and the expenditure over 
Rs. 7,500. In addition, in the Bacteriological section, samples of water are anal3’sed 
and 600 samples were anaU'sed in 1928. Two hundred and fifteen prosecutions, with 
197 convictions, were instituted in the settlement under the Food and Drugs 
Adulteration Act in 1927—28. There were 50 prosecutions with 38 convictions under 
the same Act in 1928-29. Five cases were brought under section 273 of the Indian 
Penal Code for selling food unfit for human consumption in 1927-28 and three cases 
in 1928-29. Investigation is being carried on b3f the Jharia Mines Board of Health 
for an amendment of the b3--laws with the object of prevention of adulteration of 
foodstuffs. No decision has 3'et been arrived at. 


(\-) Ph3-sique is almost invariably good, especiall3^ so in the case of Bilaspuris, 
Santals and BouTies and persons from north-west provinces. The Beldars who 
usualh" work on the surface are not so good. 

(vi) Effects of distrubance of sex ratio in industrial cities . — The census 
reports show that in the district of Manbhum in which the Jharia mining 
settlement Ls situated, the number of females per thousand males has dropped, as 
shown below : — 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


1,012 

992 

963 

937 


The figure 937 is the smallest figure for an3* district in the province which results 
in the smaller birth-rate that occurs in the coHier3' portion of the mining settlement, 
vide answer to (23) (ii). 
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24. Extent of Medical Facilities provided. 

(i) By employeys. — A. statement is given below showing certain information 
regarding the eight hospitals maintained in the coalfield : — 


Senal No and name of 
of hospital. 

Accommodation. 

Staff provided. 

Amount 
of daily 
allow ance 
paid to 
inmate. 

Amount 
of daily 
allowance 
paid to 
attendant. 

1. — Slalkera - Choitdih 
hospital. 

Three beds in mam hospital, 
I'lth a separate isolation 
hospital of four beds. 

(i) One doctor (L M P.) 

(ii) One unqualified dis- 

penser. 

(in) One dresser. 

Rs. a. p 

0 8 0 

Rs a. p 

0 4 0 

2. — Katras 
hospital. 

colliery 

Two \\ ards with four beds in 
each. Also an infectious 
disease block with three 
rooms of Iwo beds each. 

Ditto 

1 Full wages 

Full Wages 

3 — Mudidih 

hospital 

Tw 0 w ards o f five beds each, 
With plenty of deep veran- 
dah space for e-^tra beds. 
Also a large separate in- 
fectious disease hospital. 

(i) One doctor (L M P ) 

(ii) One quahfied Com- 

pounder. 

(ill) One dresser. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4. — ^Loyabad 

hospital 

Five beds for men and four 
for uomen in main build- 
ing. Also an isolation 
ward of three rooms mth 
three beds in each. | 

(i) One doctor {L 

(ii) One compcimder. 

(ill One dresser. 

Half wages 


5 — Kustore hospital. . 

Tuo wards with sm beds in 
each. One ward forw’omen 
but used for men if there 
are no women mpatients. 

1 

(i) One doctor . . 

(ii) One Assistant Medical 

Ofiicer of Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon 
class. 

(iii) One qualified com- 

pounder. 

(iv) One dresser. 

(v) One female attendant 

0 10 0 

1 


6 — ^Jamadoba hospital 

Two wards of sir beds each, ; 
one of which IS reserved for 
women when necessary. 

(i) One doctor (MB) . . 
,(ii) One unqualified doc- 
tor of t\v enty years’ 
experience. 

(ill) One quahfied com- 
pounder. 

(iv) One dresser. 

0 30 0 

0 8 0 

7 — ^Bararee hospital . . 

8. — Bhowra colliery 
hospital 

Two wards. Four beds in 
male and two m female 
ward. 

Two wards, four beds for 
men and three for W'omen. 
Also three dhowras close 
by used for overflow or for 
families accompanying 
patients. 

(i) Tw 0 doctors (L M.P ) 

(ii) One quahfied com- 

pounder. 

(ill) One dresser. 

(i) One doctor (L M S ) 

(ii) One doctor (L C.P ) 
(ui) One qualified com- 
pounder. 

Advance of 
annas 4 or 
annas 6 re- 
coverable 
from com- 
pensation, 
if any. 

— 


Besides these at every colliery there is a dispensary, its size and scope varying 
with the number of workers employed. A schedule of drugs and appliances set up 
under the Board’s By-law No, 27 indicates the minimum requirements which must 
be maintained. Every colliery with 30 workers or more is compelled to employ 
a registered medical practitioner. Of the 215 collieries now working, 36 have whole- 
time medical practitioners, 114 have part-time, and 65 are exempt as having not 
more than 30 workers. No medical practitioner can be engaged without the approval 
of the Board’s Chief Medical Officer. 

(ii) By Government.- — At Dhanbad there is a fully equipped charitable hospital of 
46 beds which, though it is maintained by the local board, is in charge of a Govern- 
ment Assistant Surgeon and under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals. To this hospital are sent from the collieries all those cases which, from 
their serious nature, cannot be suitably dealt with on the spot. The Jharia Mines 
Board of Health makes an annual grant for the upkeep of this hospital and maintains 
a motor ambulance for the transport of patients. 
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The following non-recumng grants have been given by Government for expendi- 
ture on Medical in the Manbhum district (figures for the Dhanbad sub-dmsion are 
not av^ailable) — 

Rs 

1920-21 18,000 


1921-22 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 


24,750 

13.000 

12.000 
18,000 


A sum of Rs 9,600 recurring is also provaded by Government annuallj’ for 
expenditure on local fund hospitals and dispensaries in the Manbhum district. 

(m) By other agencies — ^The local board maintains three charitable dispensaries — 
tvv o in the Jharia field and one in the Mugma field The Raja of Jharia maintains 
a charitable hospital at Jharia with seven beds, which is under the supervision of 
the Inspector-General of Civ il Hospitals 

(ivj The extent to which accommodation for women is provided in the hospitals 
maintained by collieries and the extent to which family attendance, etc , are provided 
in the hospitals maintained by collieries, are given in answer to question (24) (i) 
In the Dhanbad district board hospital four beds in an improvised ward, besides one 
in the isolation ward and one in the small-pox ward, are provided for women, where 
a lady doctor of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class and two nurses are provided 
Under the supervision of the assistant surgeon the lady doctor attends female 
indoor and outdoor patients She occasionally attends maternity cases outside 
hospital when people can afiord to paj' her fees, but her services are not generally 
utilized bv female labour of collieries The nurses are fullj’^ occupied with their 
duty in the ward The Jharia Mines Board of Health pays a contribution of 
Rs 2,000 towards the cost of the female medical staff of this hospital 


25. Extent to which Medical Facilities are utilized. 

(i) It may be said that the facilities provided are utilized to their fullest extent 
It IS true that Santals and some others occasionally prefer to rely upon indigenous 
nostra, but the whole tendency is towards the acceptance of Western medicine 
and treatment 

(ii) For most ailments and accidents, women are wnlling to avail themselves 
readily of the facilities provided, but for diseases peculiar to their sex they appear 
averse to being treated by a male doctor Thus maternity cases rarely reach a hospital 
except occasionally in extremes The wiv^es of babns and similar members of the 
staff are learning the benefits of skilled attendance at labour, though the miners’ 
wiv’^es do not as yet aspire to anything beyond their own dangerous dots 

26. Latrines and other Sanitary Arrangements. 

A — Latrines. 

(i) At work places — Underground scav^engers are emploj'ed as ordered by the 
Mines Act Their work is without exception inefficient ownng to the lack of 
arrangements for the remov^al of night-soil. There are no latrines below ground 

(ii) At home — Attempts hav^e been made to deal with the problem of promiscuous 
defecation, with little success The individual still resorts to the maidan 

The “ Aqua primes " provided on mines were little used, though in Jharia, 
Katras and Kirkend bazars, the public latrines installed by the Board are well 
patronised A septic tank latrine on one colhery is proving very' successful 

For the remov^al of ashes and other rubbish, gangs of sweepers are employed 
on the collieries, adequate conservancy arrangements being insisted upon under 
the Board’s by-laws 

B — Water Supply. 

(а) The Jharia Water Board supplies a piped supply of filtered and chlorinated 
water from Topchanchi reservoir. About two-thirds of the collieries in the Jharia 
field are connected up to this supply' The remaining one-third will connect up as 
soon as circumstances permit , the water mams do not extend to the Mugma field 
Meanwhile, their water supply' (from wells) is W'atched by the officials of the Board 

(б) In addition to the provisions of a piped water supply', the Board in 1928-29 
reserv'ed for domestic purposes the water of one tank in Jharia and one in Katras 
It also prohibited the use of water for any purposes from the railway tank at Jharia 
and the Katri riv'er at Katras, and for this purpose employ'ed chaukidars for the 
control of the water supply throughout the year In addition, at times at which 
there is risk of epidemic, chaukidars are appointed temporarily' for tanks that are 
either reserved or prohibited for domestic pueposes 
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(c) The actual expenditure incurred by the Jharia Water Board on the piped 
water supply up to the 31st jMarch, 1928, has been Rs. 97;96,500. This amount 
includes repayment of loans (Rs. 5,32,000) and interest on loans (Rs. 21,15,000). 
Of the total expenditure Rs. 60,37,000 was derived by loans from Government, and 
Rs. 4,82,000 was contributed by Government. The balance of Rs. 26,78,000 has 
been pro^^ded b 3 ’- a cess on the coal industrjf. The balance of loans outstanding on 
the 31st March, 1928, was Rs. 61 lakhs. 

27. Extent and Nature of Official Supervision. 

(i) Works of Boards of Health in special areas. — The Jharia Mines Board directs 
and supervises everj’- phase of disease prevention in the mines and to further this 
end is concerned also in supervising the villages throughout the whole coalfield area 
with certain extensions bej’ond to those villages whence the colliery labour is derived. 
The Board maintains a IMedical Officer of Health and also an Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health. 

{a) The Board obtains its income from a tonnage cess on coal which was raised 
for the year 1928-29 to Re. 1.4.0 per 100 tons, having previously been Re. 1 per 
100 tons, a.nd also from a ro}*alt\’ cess which stands at 15 per cent, of the road cess 
paid bj' royalt}’- receivers. The income derived from these two sources in the year 
1928-29 was ; — Rs. 

Tonnage cess .. .. .. .. .. 1,31,550 

Roj’alty cess . . . . . . . . . . 13,900 

(b) Constitution of the Board . — The Board consists of eleven members, viz , six 
nominated by Government of whom four are officials and two non-officials, four 
elected by the mine-owners and one elected by the royalty receivers. Of the two 
non-officials nominated by Government one is in practice elected by the Colliery 
IManagers’ Association and one represents the general public. 

(c) The following is a summary of the activities of the Board : — 

(1) Supervision of housing of labour. 

(2) Sanitation on collieries, in bazaars and to some extent in villages within 
the settlement area. 

(3) Supervision of medical arrangements including the provision of a motor 
ambulance. 

(4) Prevention and control of epidemics on collieries and in villages within 
the Board's area. 

(5) Supervision of all water-supplies. 

, (6) Vaccination both in collieries and rural areas. There is probably no 
part of India where vaccination is more thoroughly carried out. 


(7) Registration of births and deaths in colliery and in rural areas. 

(8) Prevention of food adulteration. 

(9) Public health lectures both in colliery and in rural areas illustrated by 
magic lantern slides. 

29. Diseases — Prevalence. • 

(а) Hook-worm is generally regarded as an industrial disease more especially 
amongst miners. In India, however, owing to the habits of the people the disease 
is by no means confined to mining areas and miners, and the ordinary agriculturist 
suffers almost as badly. Investigations were carried out in the Jharia mining area 
for a period of four years from 1920-23, and over 15,000 persons were examiend 
of whom 70 per cent, at least were found to be infected. It is probable that 
still a veiy- large percentage of adult labourers are infected but the Medical 
Officer of the Jharia IGnes Board of Health reports that owing to some 
cause which is not absolutely clear, though it is probably the avirulent nature 
of the local strain of hook-worm, illness (even slight illness) is produced only in 
a very small proportion of cases, and it is exceptional in the Jharia coalfield to 
find a case of anaemia due to hook-worm serious enough to make a labourer unfit 
for work. 

(б) Coal dust appears to produce as little ill-efiect here as in mines in England and 
elsewhere. 

(c) Figures regarding cholera and small-po.x are given in answer to question 23. 

B.~INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS OTHER THAN JHARIA MINING 
SETTLEMENT. 

23. General Health Conditions o£ Workers. 

Introductory . — Except for the mining settlement the only other area in the 
province which has to any extent a large industrial population is Jamshedpur. 
With regard to the rest of the province the conditions of persons engaged in industry 
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can be considered as identical, or practically so, with those of the neighbouring 
population. As regards Jamshedpur the most characteristic feature of the population 
is that it is not a true industrial population dependent on the wages of industiy for 
its e.xistence. It is an agricultural population adding to its income by working in the 
steel trade. Practically all the men employed either own land and cattle themselves 
or belong to a joint family that lives on the land. The only indigenous class that is 
entirely dependent on its wages is the Anglo-Indian. The population, therefore, at 
Jamshedpur is not stationary and is frequently likely to return to its villages at time 
of sickness or child birth. 


Generally, the health conditions are fairly good. There has been no epidemic 
of cholera in Jamshedpur for a long time, and since January, 1927, there have only 
been 13 cases of cholera with three deaths. There was an epidemic of small-pox 
in the beginning of 1926 but there has been none since then. The followng statement 
shows the incidence of diseases during the last three years — the figures show the 
number of attacks as obtained from the hospital : — 






1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Malaria 




.. 803 

914 

771 

Kala Azar 




64 

20 

64 

Tuberculosis 




SO 

107 

181 

Hook-worm 




10 

18 

25 

Fever 

. . 

, . 

. . 

39 

24 

61 


(a) (i) In the larger factories the working conditions are generally satisfactory. 
In some of the smaller factories the Officiating Chief Inspector of Factories has 
has suggested that the amount of ventilation is insufficient, and has proposed that a 
standard ventilation based on the ratio of 10 square feet to each operative should 
be provided. 

(ii) In his annual reports since 1921 the Chief Inspector of Factories lias invariably 
reported that the health conditions of employees have been normal. In the case of 
factories no abnormal incidence of epidemics has been noticed. 


(iv) The general dietary of industrial workers can be considered to be the same as 
that of the ordinar}’' population, except possibly at Jamshedpur. The Jamshedpur 
Public Health Staff and Market Staff do their best to prevent the sale of adulterated 
food-stuffs. Bad fish is destroyed whenever found. Other articles thought to be 
adulterated are seized and analj^sed in the town laboratory-, and if found bad are 
’submitted to the Magistrate for disposal. The cost of living in Jamshedpur is high, 
and a large part of the cost of food is freight ; the area in which the town is situated 
lies in the angle of two neighbouring rivers, and the communication v-ith surrounding 
country is difficult, which raises the cost of ordinary bazaar purchases. Market 
gardening has, however, recently increased, and has brought down the price of 
vegetables a little. Another factor which has raised the cost of living is the high 
wages paid bj^ the companies which has served to create an artificial standard of 
comfort. The proposed creation of the co-operative stores mentioned below may^ help 
towards reducing the cost of living. 

(v) Physique . — At Jamshedpur the workers come mostly from outside and 
comparatively few have settled down in the place. The tendency^ of those who have 
settled down has been towards improvement in phy'sique due probably to regular 
work, wages and open air conditions of living. In the rest of the province the phy'sique 
of industrial workers may- be taken as being similar to that of the rest of the 
population. 


24. Extent of Medical Facilities Provided. 

(i) The larger concerns frequently provide full medical facilities for their 
employees and smaller concerns frequently subscribe to the nearest local fund 
dispensary. 

Various companies from whom reports have been received give the follou-ing 
information regarding medical facilities provided by them ; — 

Kuchwar Lime and Stone Company provide a dispensary ^vith indoor accommo- 
dation for two persons with a qualified doctor who is not allowed private practice and 
a nursing cooly. 

Sone Valley Portland Cement Company provide fully- equipped hospitals on the 
works and on the quarry with one qualified medical officer, one compounder for the 
quarry and one compounder for the works. There is accommodation for both 
indoor and outdoor patients. 
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Kalyanpur Lime IPorAis, Limited, -providR a hospital with a fully qualified medical 
officer (M.B.) wth locally recruited ward boy assistants. Accommodation for both 
indoor and outdoor patients is provided. 

Tata Iron and Steel Works. — The Company maintains a hospital of 140 beds, 
four outdoor dispensaries and three First-aid stations and an isolation hospital for 
infectious diseases having 52 beds. There are 24 doctors, 14 registered nurses, three 
probationers on the staff besides compounders, dressers and warders, etc. Of these 
two doctors are specially kept for isolation hospitals. Two ambulance cars are used 
for bringing injured and sick persons to the hospital and the employees are treated 
free whether in the hospital or at their quarters. For medical attendance of their 
families a nominal fee is charged. 

Tinplate Company .—TYie Company maintains a hospital outside the works gate, 
and a First-aid post inside the works. The w'orks hospital comprises a dispensary, 
minor dressing station and a ward with three beds for in-patients was well as usual 
offices. The staff consists of trvo qualified doctors, one hospital trained nurse, five 
compounders and two dressers. 

Pnrsa Sugar Factory pay a monthly salary to the local dispensary doctor and 
carry a stock of medicine in the factory. 

Bihar Sugar IForAs. — A dispensary and medical attendant are maintained by the 
Company. In serious cases tlie Assistant Surgeon of Siwan is called at the Company’s 
e.icpense. 

Janakpur Rice Mill. — Subscription paid to district board dispensary. 

The Peninsular Tobacco Company maintain a full-time European medical officer 
together with a compounder and dresser and provide an outdoor dispensary equipped 
for the relief of minor accident and common ailment. Medical attention is given free 
to all their emploj'ees. 

Dehri Lime Company, Limited, at Gaya. — The necessary medicines are kept in 
stock and the nearest doctor is sent for in urgent cases and for accidents. The 
company bears all charges. 

F. F. Christien and Company, Limited {Mica Mining). — ^Dispensaries are estab- 
lished for the accommodation of in-door patients at headquarters in charge of a 
qualified medical man. 

Bengal Iron Company, Limited (Agita and Pansura Mines). — A fully equipped 
dispensarj' is kept at both mines, one in charge of a qualified dispenser and the 
other of a qualified doctor who is in charge of the medical and sanitary works in both 
mines. A trained Indian nurse is kept for women and children. 


Indian Cable Company maintain two skilled compounders who supply free 
treatment and medicine, ^^^len a case occurs bejmnd the skill of the staff maintained 
the company provide transport facilities to send to the hospital at Jamshedpur. 

(ii) It is impossible to give definite figures regarding the extent of medical 
facilities provided by Government for the industrial population. The following 
figures give the amounts spent by Government throughout the province : — 

{d) Non-recurring grants made to local bodies for rnedical relief : — 

Rs. 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 
1928-29 


2.57.000 

3.34.000 

4.82.000 
Nil. 


(6) Non-recurring sums spent on construction of Government hospitals and 
dispensaries for the ten years ending 1927-28 amounted to Rs. 22,24,185. On 
original rvorks in connection with such hospitals and dispensaries the following sums 
were spent by the Public Health Department : — 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


2,07,975 

2,37,887 

93,758 

1,02,326 


(c) The recurring grants made to local bodies for the upkeep of local fund dispen- 
saries, etc., in 1928-29 amounted to Rs. 3,30,795. 

(d) The recurring cost of upkeep of Government hospitals and dispensaries in 
1927-28 was Rs. 7,46,382. 

(iii) The district and local boards provide a considerable number of dispensaries. 
The usual standard is one dispensary in each thana, but this standard is frequently 
exceeded. In each district and subdivisional headquarters there is a hospital which 
is maintained by grants received from the district board, municipalities and from 
Government. 
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(iv) Provision for women doctors, etc 

Bengal lion Company, Limited — Agita and Pansina mines — K trained Indian 
nurse is kept at each dispensary to treat the women and is largely utilized 

25. Extent to ■which Medical Facilities are Utilized. 

The follo-wmg reports have been received from factories regarding the number 
of patients treated during the j'ear 1928 at the lactory dispensary : — 

Kitchwar Lime and Stone Company. — Outdoor patients 1,362, indoor patients 2 

Sone Valley Portland Cement Company. — Outdoor patients 5,574, indoor 
patients 29 

Kalyanpur Lime Woiks, Limited — Outdoor patients 2,010, indoor patients 2 

Tata Iron and Steel Company. — Number of new cases treated was 210,210, 
against 206,899 and 196,120 in two previous years. 

The indoor hospital is nearly full at all times. 

It IS estimated that 30 per cent, of the total cases are outsiders who have no 
connection ivith the company. 

Tinplate Company. — It is reported that the medical facilities are freely utilized 
by the emploj’ees of the companjj^ and of neighbouring companies and even by 
villagers residing ten to twelve miles awa 3 ’’. In 1928, 89,193 cases were treated, 
and there were 1,980 minor operations. 

Peninsnlai Tobacco Company — ^The average dailj' attendance at the dispensarj' 
is about 75 persons. 

Dehii Lime Company, Gaya. — About 33 persons are treated in a month for 
simple ulcers. 

F F Chistien Company, Limited. — Approximatelj' 12,000 outdoor and 100 
indoor patients are treated 3 ’earh'. 

Women generally attend the dispensaries for ordinarj’ ailments but except at 
Jamshedpur do not generally attend the dispensarj- m matemitj' cases. 

26. Latrines and other Sanitary Arrangements, 

Facto) les 

( 6 ) In 1921 the condition of latrines in factories was not entirelj- satisfactorj', 
and in that year type plans for the provision of latrines \\ ere prepared by the Director 
of Public Health In 1 922 the conditions of latrmes showed steadj' improvement. 
New latrines were built or existing latrines were structural!}- altered where ordered 
and since that date the Chief Inspector of Factories in his annual reports has con- 
sistentlv stated that the provision of latrines is up to the requirements of the 1924 
rules, though in 1925 he notes that it is common to find that the sanitary accom- 
modation provided is in advance of the operative's appreciation of its use. 

(c) Rule 30 of the rules alloivs exemption of factoiies from the rules regarding 
latrines under the orders of the Chief Inspector of Factories where there is convenient 
access to open country. Such exemptions have been most sparingly used and at 
present 36 factories (including 16 mdigo factories, five sugar mills, four nee mills), 
all of which satisfy the conditions, have been exempted 


27. Extent and Nature of Official Supervision. 

Administration of famshedpui — In the beginning the area on which the town of 
Jamshedpur stands was acquired by Government for IMessrs. Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, and the steel company themselves developed the town providing the 
necessary dwelhng houses, roads, sanitation, etc. The area was acquired at three > 
different times — in 1909-10 3,500 acres, m 1919-20 7,200 acres, in 1920-21 5,000 acres. 

Of this area 400 acres have been resumed by Government — 60 acres for the Dhalbhum 
subdivisional buildings, and 340 for the Bengal-Nagpur Raihvay. In 1919 a Com- 
mittee was formed to submit recommendations for the future administiation of the 
area so as to meet the needs of the industry concerned as well as of the attendant 
population The recommendations of this Committee proposed that a Board of 
Works should perform the administration of the area The recommendations of 
this Committee were never carried out, and though a Board of Woiks w'as formed, 
it w-as not constituted entirely in accordance w-ith the recommendations of the 
Committee. The Boaid of Works as formed consisted of six representatives of the 
steel company, three representatives of the associated companies, and two repre- 
sentatives of the general public It was constituted by mutual agreement between 
the companies concerned. Under this agreement the companies, including the 
steel company, contributed the necessary funds (on a percentage basis) for municipal 
services such as roads, w-ater, street lighting, etc., and the Board was responsible 
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for the administration of public health, sanitation, hospitals, fire protection, sewerage, 
waterways, communications, general welfare work and everything ordinarily admini- 
stered bjf the commissioners of a municipality'. In 1923 a conference was held under 
the presidentship of the Minister of Local Self-Government at which a petition 
received by the Local Government for the establishment of a municipality at J amshed- 
pur was considered, and it was decided to declare Tata’s acquired area a notified 
area under Section 388 of the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act, and to extend to it 
the necessary' sections of the Act reserving the question of taxation for the time 
being. Accordingly', in 1924 the area was duly notified and a Notified Area Com- 
mittee was appointed to carry out the purposes of the Act, and the members of the 
Board of Works were appointed as members of the Notified Area Committee. Sub- 
sequently' certain powers of taxation were given to the Notified Area Committee. 

2. Gradually', however, the position has slightly altered and the present position 
is that the area is administered by the Notified Area Committee, but this Committee 
has only a small income. For the year ending 31st March, 1928, the income derived 
by' the Committee from taxation was ; — 

Rs. 

Tax on animals and vehicles . . . . . . 2,753 

Miscellaneous receipts . . . . . . . . 802 

Pounds . . . . , . . . . . . . 292 

This income is expended mostly' on road-making. The Notified Area Committee 
•also passes such bye-laws as are necessary. Meanwhile the Board of Works agree- 
ment referred to above lapsed in about 1927, and has not been renewed. The Board 
of Works, however, still exists, though it only holds very' occasional meetings. The 
present position regarding expenditure by the steel company' and the associated 
companies on what may' be called municipal service is as follows : — 

(1) The associated companies, which include the Tinplate Company, Indian 
Cable Company, East Indian Railway' Works, the Tatanagar Foundry, have agreed 
to finance all capital improvements east of the line drawn up the Sakchi Nulla to 
Tatanagar station except that the steel company will finance all improvements 
necessary for working the Agrico. Company'. 

(2) The associated companies deal with medical, water supply, drainage, welfare 
and lighting within their own areas, and make lump sum annual contributions 
to the central administration of the town. The lump sum contributions paid by 
the associated companies to the steel company' amount to 0 -48 lakhs while the 
steel company itself pays something over 7 lakhs. With the help of this contribu- 
tion from the associated companies the steel company finances all municipal serv'ices 
other than those that are being maintained by' the associated companies in their 
own areas. 


29. Disease. 

Industrial disease is not prevalent in factories in this province. 

30. Sickness Insurance. 

(i) Suitability of International Labour Corivention . — ^The Government of India 
has stated in letter No. L-1 518, dated the 20th September, 1 928, “ that the introduc- 
tion in India of any comprehensive scheme on the lines of the conventions is not a 
practical proposition in existing conditions.” This is particularly the case in this 
province, and the draft conventions are not suitable to the conditions of this province. 

(ii) It is’ not at present possible to introduce any' other system of compulsory 
siclmess insurance for the following reasons : — 

(a) The labour employed in practically all industrial concerns is extremely' 
' migratory'. In the mining area a very high proportion of the workers is agriculturist 
' and follows a dual occupation, a large proportion is also seasonal, and the labour force 

employed fluctuates within wide limits. Similarly, in Jamshedpur the very large 
cooly' force is fluctuating in character. In both South and North Bihar most of the 
factories are oil, sugar, and rice mills or indigo factories which are themselves seasonal 
in character, and the greater part of the labour force is employed only for a portion 
of the year. It can be safely said that throughout the province the stable labour force 
is distinctly in the minority. 

(b) It is improbable that labour would agree to any deduction from wages for 
compulsory sickness insurance. 

(c) It is doubtful to what extent it would be possible to impose any additional 
burden for such purpose on industrial concerns. The coal industry is at present in a 
state of depression and it -will be seen from instances given in answer to (30) (iv) that 
the larger concerns are already to a certain extent meeting their obligations in the 
matter of siclmess pay'ments and it is doubtful whether the smaller concerns would be 
able to shoulder the additional burden. Many of the owners small factories 
throughout the province are probably in the same position. 
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{d) It is improbable, therefore, that any system of compulsory sickness insurance 
could be effective in the present industrial condition of the province unless such 
system was subsidised by tire State. 

(e) The local Government is unable to incur any financial liability in the matter. 
Their revenues have ceased to expand and they are only able with difficulty to main- 
tain their existing institutions and services. They derive directly no revenue from 
the proceeds of industr>^ The local Government do not consider that they would 
be justified in undertaking to subsidize sickness insurance for a small class of the 
community at the expense of the rest. 

(iii) {a) The prejudice against dispensaries and medical treatment is breaking 
down even among the aboriginals (who form a large part of the mining population) 
and Western medical facilities are generally acceptable. 

( 6 ) There is no paucity of medical men in this province. The larger concerns are 
fully provided ndth their own qualified doctors, while most of the smaller concerns are 
situated close to Local Fund or other dispensaries to the support of which they fre- 
quently subscribe. 

(c) It would be necessary to devise a scheme which while alloiving benefits to a 
worker migrating from one industrial concern to another, did not provide benefits 
for a worker who treats his earnings from labour as merely an addition to his 
agricultural earnings, and who therefore works only in a factory or mine for short 
periods and then returns to his agriculture. The scheme therefore could only apply _ 
to ; — 

(1) Workers who had been employed in a concern for longer than a minimum 
period, which would have to be fixed with reference to the conditions of each 
industry. 

(2) Workers who changed employment from one industrial concern to 
another without an unduly long period of industrial unemplo 3 ’^ment. (This 
would not be unfair to the worker as in the present state of industrial labour 
in this province there is very little involuntary unemployment). 

(d) The scheme would have to be either self-supporting or subsidized by the 
Central Government. 

(iv) Some details are given below showing the extent to which under present 
arrangements some of the industrial concerns provide for payments to their 
employees during sickness, as reported by the companies concerned. 

Tata’s Iron and Steel Works. — (1) Employees absent from work due to injuries 
sustained by accident in the course of their employment are given full pay during the 
entire period they are incapacitated. 

(2) There is no scheme for payment of unemployment allowances to employees 
for absence from work for illness. Time lost owing to sickness is usually charged 
against the leave due or leave likely to accrue. But this is not done in the case of the 
cooty class of aboriginal employees. 

The New Sawan Sugar Company. — Sickness payments are made to permanent 
emplo}rees but not to casual workers. 

Cawnpur Sugar Works. — Sick leave is granted on full pay to permanent employees. 


Indian Leaf Tobacco Factories. — Permanent employees are granted 35 days’ leave 
per 3 -ear with full pay which covers sickness. 

••••••••••• 

Sree Mahabirji Rice and Oil Mills. — Permanent servants only receive sickness 
payment. 

Bishwanath Rice Mills. — Full pay for absence owing to sickness to their monthly 
rated workers 13 in number. 

Ice Factories at Balugaon and Kaliiparaghat pay during absence on sickness. 

Himgir Rampitr Coal Company pay sickness allowance at the rate of two annas 
per head. 

Sawan Desi Sugar Factory pay up to one month on account of sickness. 

Marhowrah Sugar Factory. — Sickness payments are made if the case necessitates 
it and conduct, attendance and work are taken into consideration. 

Pusa Sugar Factory. — Full wages are paid to workers for their absence o-iving to 
sickness. 

Japaha Sugar Company. — Half salary is usually paid to workers absent from 
sickness. 

Bengal Iron Company. — Skilled workers receive full pa 3 ' during sickness, unskilled 
workers receive the full amount drawn in sickness but generally they depart to their 
homes. 
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Coal hidnsiry. — (No information is given regarding the Railway collieries as this 
will presumabl}’- be furnished by the Railway Board.) 

In the collieries in the Jliaria coalfield most collieries make some payment to their 
employees during sickness. This is done probably with the intention of keeping 
labour on the mine and is generally paid b 5 '^ collieries to those persons who are 
recognized by their doctors as being employees of the colliery. It is difficult to obtain 
definite figures of the amount paid as the paj'ment is frequently not entered separately 
in the accounts but treated as a charge against coal raising. The amount paid varies 
from colliery to colliery. Some instances are given. 

Messrs. Bird and Company's Collieries. — ^For indoor patients for serious sickness 
and accident cases free fooding and full wages wffiile indoor and wffien discharged 
though still unfit for work, half w'ages. All accident cases up to the tenth day of 
sickness receive full pay and then half pay. MTiile the patient is indoor free ration is 
supplied to an attendant. 

Messrs. Hcilgers and Company's Standard Collieries. — ^These collieries are worked 
on the contract system and in the cases of ordinary sickness such as diseases, paj^ment 
to the w'orker ranging from three annas to eight annas a day is made. This is paid 
by the management to the employee but is subsequently deducted from payments 
made by the management to the contractor as the amount is held to be payable by the 
contractor. In cases of ulcers and other minor injuries resulting from occupation 
similar amounts are paid by the management. 

Collieries owned by Messrs. Andrew Yule and Company, Blntgguidili Colliery . — 
Five annas are paid to males and four annas to females who are knowm to be the 
colliery labour. 

Pashupatinath Rice and Oil Mills and Sikta Rice Mills. — Payments are made to 
those who occupy the housing provided, if absent owing to sickness. 

Samastipur Sugar Company. — Paj'ments are made to employees absent through 
sickness. 

Lodna Colliery pays four annas daily through the contractor. 

Pure Jliaria Colliery Company pa 3 ’'s two annas to four annas to recognized labour. 

Baliltari Colliery. — Four annas dailj’’ is paid to the miners reported sick by the 
Doctor Babu but there are very few paj’-ments. 

Collieries owned by the Eastern Coal Company, Limited, pay eight annas per day 
in accident cases onh". 

Collieries owned by the Raniganj Coal Association. — Sickness benefit is paid from 
four annas to Re. 1, according to the nature of sickness or accident. 

In the Indian owned collieries sickness benefit is generall}’' given from two annas 
to sLv annas according to grarity. 

31. Maternity Benefits. 

(i) (a) An enquiry was made in 1 924 as to the extent of maternity benefit schemes in 
existence. The results of this enquiry are printed at page 10 of Bulletin No. 32 of 
Indian Industries and Labour. 

(6) At the mining settlement, there has been little change and maternity benefits 
are still paid at approximatelj^ the rates showm by the collieries mentioned. 

A statement has been prepared for the Burrakur Coal Company for the period 
January to December, 1928, showing the amounts paid as confinement allowance 
for four collieries belonging to this companj’’ as Rs. 1473 for 350 cases. 

(c) Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Companj^ have recentty introduced a maternity 
benefit scheme details of which are given in their memorandum. 

(d) Tin Plate Company. — Women wffio have been employed by the company for 
one year or more are allowed six weeks’ leave on full pay upon confinement. 

{e) Indian Cable Company .-pay fixed wages and supply half a pint of milk per 
day for six w'eeks to any woman worker who has been in the employ of the company 
for nine months previous to the application for the benefit. 

(/) In the case of the other factories so far as information has been received, there 
is no change in the position reported in the bulletin and no other factories maintain 
maternity benefit schemes. Such schemes, however, are not particularly necessary 
in the case of the factories in this province as the prospective mother generally 
returns to her village home for a period before and after childbirth.. 

(ii) History of Central and Provincial Bills. — The resolution given below was 
introduced in the local Council on 19th August, 1926. 
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This Council recommends to Government that early steps be taken to protect 
female labour employed in the coalfields and all industrial plants of the province 
{a) By prohibiting their employment during their advanced state of pregnancy and 
three weeks after childbirth has taken place, (b) and that such companies or 
firms in j;his province that have in their emploympt such labour, providing that 
a period of six months’ service has been given prior to the event, be directed to 
pay to such persons in the way of maternity benefit a sum of money equal to pay- 
ment lost during that period. 

The resolution was supported mainly on humanitarian grounds, and the mover 
proposed that the whole cost should be borne by the employer. The resolution was 
moved by Lala Baijnath and was carried by 35 votes to 27, Government and the 
representatives of employers opposed the resolution. 

(iii) 1. The local Government are of opinion that legislation in the matter of 
maternity benefit would, at present, be inadvisable and impracticable for the following 
reasons : — 

(a) For many years to come the welfare of women workers during and after the 
period of childbirth can only be the object of voluntary charitable s^tems organized 
b)^ employers or, to some extent by local bodies. Such organization would be 
directed to the provision, where possible, of female medical aid, of trained dais and 
of creches at the works where, as is now the case at the Tata Iron and Steel Works, 
infants could be left and looked after while their mothers were at work. 

(b) The conditions of life of industrial workers in the province do not compare 
unfavourably with the conditions of landless agricultural labourers or even of the 
petty tenantry'. The standard of living of the class from which female labour is 
drawn is such that the husband has no difficulty in supporting his wife from his 
daily wage during the period before and after confinement when she cannot work. 

(c) It would be difficult to obtain a clear definition or limitation of the class of 
persons to be benefited. This difficulty is aggravated by the semi-agricultural 
nature of the industrial labour of the province. It would be necessarj- to lay dorvn 
that a woman should have been in service for a certain time before she is entitled to 
claim maternity benefit, and it would also be necessarj' to obtain some guarantee 
that the woman would return to work after her confinement. 

{d) The last two points are of particular importance in connection with the coal 
mines. The labour unit in the coal mine is the family, and the woman does not 
draw wages directly, but through her husband who is paid by the number of tubs 
filled. The miners work intermittently sometimes for a few weeks only and tlien 
return to their villages. At present women in the coalfields expecting confinement 
almost invariably return to their villages, but the provision of maternity benefits 
in the colliery would probably stop this salutary practice and possibly do more harm 
than good. Not only would women regpilarly or casually employed b}’ the collieries 
remain there for their confinement but there is nothing to prevent a woman in an 
advanced state of pregnancy being brought to the mine by a miner who would then 
claim the benefit on her account. 

(e) Any attempt to establish a system of maternity insurance upon so narrow 
and uncertain a basis as the female industrial population of this promnee is not 
likely to be successful in practice. 

2. If, however, any legislation for maternity benefit is to be introduced the local 
Government would make the followdng suggestions regarding its nature : — 

(а) That it would be impossible to support any such scheme by direct contribution 
from provincial revenues. These revenues under the present system derive very 
little advantage from the industrial community, and a direct contribution for 
maternity benefit would in fact have the inequitable effect of taxing the rest of'the 
community for the special benefit of industrial labour. The provincial finances are 
barely adequate for the supply of the most urgent and essential services to which the 
public are entitled and until more progress has been made in supplementing their 
general deficiencies the local Government will not be able to divert any portion of 
their resources to more particularized schemes. 

(б) That any proposal for a central non-contributory insurance fund would not 
be workable and that the only practical method would be to make the employer 
liable as in the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It is probable that after 
a little experience insurance companies wpuld be willing to cover the risk. 

(c) That in the first instance it should only be applied to organized factories. 

(d) That the benefit could only be given to a woman who had been at least six 
months in the service of the emploj^er immediately preceding the date on which she 
absents herself from work. 

> 

(e) That it would only be necessary'- that the period of enforced rest should be 
four weeks before and four weeks after confinement. 
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V.— WELFARE. 

(The answers to all the questions in this section except questions 37, 38, 39 are 
given separately for the Jharia hlines Board of Health and all other industrial 
concerns in the province.) 

A.— JHARIA MINING SETTLEMENT. 

32. Extent of Welfare Work. 

(i) The labour population is so migratory that it is difficult for emplo 5 ’-ers to do 
anything in this connection. There is, however, a tendency to prorude football 

_ grounds for employees, though these are generally only utilized by the skilled and 
clerical staff or their dependants. 

(ii) A Colliery Employees’ Association with ofiices at Jharia was formed to look 
after the interests of the labouring class. A few lantern lectures were organized, 
but the activity of the association does not appear to have been noticeable except 
in the matter of pressing for compensation in accident cases. 


36. Fiovision of Educational Facilities by Employers. 


(iii) For Workers’ Children. — Only four collieries are knorvn to provide primary 
schools, but most of the larger collieries make subscriptions for the maintenance of 
the Local Board primary schools in their neighbourhood. Some instances are given 
below : — 

Standard Coal Company maintains two schools, one for workers' children, but few 
attend, the other for clerks’ children. 

East Indian Coal Company's Barari Colliery pay Rs. 25 a month for a teacher, 
and are quite prepared to put up a school if there is a demand. 

Kenduadih Colliery. — ^The company built a school at a cost of Rs. 4,000. In 
order to get its clerical staff to take an interest the company tried to organize a 
managing committee which would pay for masters other than the headmaster, who 
was paid for by the company, but little interest was taken and the school failed, 
and the building is now occupied as a post office. 

Bhuggutdih Colliery. — Rs. 20 a month is paid towards the upkeep of a lower 
primary school jointly by the Ena and Bhuggutdih collieries. The colliery has built 
a school building. 

Lodna Colliery. — A night school is maintained for the sons of workers and boys 
working above ground, but is not well attended. Subscriptions are given to day 
schools and a building has been given. 

Pure Jharia Colliery. — A primary school is maintained, the roll-number is 45, 
of whom skilled labourers’ sons may be estimated at 70 per cent, and miners’ sons 
very few. 

(iv) The schools are very little used by miners’ children occasionally used by 
the children of skilled staff, but mostly by children of clerical staff. 


B.— OTHER INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS. 

32. Extent of Welfare Work. 

(i) Most of the industrial concerns are too small to do much in the nature of 
welfare, and practically the only provision that is made by most employers is the 
provision of football grounds and grounds for tennis or wrestling, and in some cases 
competitions are held and prizes are given for sports. 

A great exception to this general view is Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
who pay very considerable attention to the welfare of their labour at Jamshedpur. 
(For particulars vide their Memorandum.) 


The following reports regarding' welfare activities Lave been received from other 
companies. 

Sone Valley Portland Cement Company make arrangements for outdoor games and 
also for indoor games in a club. Provide dramatic shows and cinema performances 
annually. 

Bengal Iron Company’s Mines. — Skilled workers have athletic clubs in each mine, 
a reading room and a supply of books. 
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Indian CdbU Company . — ^The company have organized but do not contribute 
to the following : — 

(1) The Cable Company provident fund to which 37 per cent, of the total 
work people, i.e., 69 per cent, of the skilled workers (as unskilled are not willing 
to contribute) . There was a tendency to use the society as a loan society and not 
as a provident fund. The committee realizing this have tightened up the rules 
relating to loans. It is intended that if in the future the finances of the company 
will allow it the company will control the fund contributing proportionately to 
the investments of the members. 

(2) The Cable Company’s Welfare Association . — There exist three sectional 
committees controlled by one central committee, e.g., literary, dramatic and 
sports. In the literary there is a reading library well equipped with magazines 
and books, the dramatic section is responsible for the arrangements of English 
and Bengali plays, the sports section arranges the annual two days’ sport in the 
company held in January each year. Prizes are given and it is reported that the 
the great feature of the games and sports is the sportsmanlike quality of the play. 

In addition the company have organized a co-operative dairy farm for the supply 
of pure milk to the employees and plans are at present being prepared for the erection 
of a club room and a building for the staging of dramatic productions. 

Tin Plate Company . — The company has provided a suitable club house which is 
utilized as a club by the Indian employees and is run entirely by the members. 

Messrs. Christien and Company . — Encourage sports, provide for polo grounds 
and have a small indoor club. 

(ii) In concerns other than those at Jamshedpur little is done. At Jamshedpur 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company reports the following welfare activities of other 
agencies. 

The Vivekananda Society, a branch of the Ramkrishna Mission, is doing very 
useful work chiefly among the aboriginal population. They have four free schools, a 
library, reading room and students’ home. They also do very useful work in times of 
distress by floods, epidemics, etc. 

Wome7t’s Council . — ^The Jamshedpur branch of the Bihar and Orissa Council of 
Women has recently been started for welfare work in the torvn in general. 

Sewing Circle . — Certain ladies of Jamshedpur started a weekly sewing circle 
where they make useful articles for the hospital and other deserving institutions. 

Mahila Satniiy . — ^This is a society of Indian ladies who are doing very useful 
work there. They have weekly classes for sewing, needlework, etc., and also run a 
Sunday school and a literary section. They also make useful articles for the poor 
people and for deserving institutions. 

Private Cinemas.—The Jamshedpur cinemas give cheap cinema shows every 
day in " L ” town and other ^private cinema companies are also starting in the near 
future. 

In the Golmuri area there is the Golmuri Club which is the centre of the social 
life on that side of the town and also runs sports in that area. There are also two 
Indian clubs on that side. 

33. Employment of Welfare Officers and Workers. 

So far as is known, the Tata Iron and Steel Company is the only company that 
employs a welfare officer. This company has just appointed a welfare officer with an 
office and staff to co-ordinate the various welfare activities that have been carried 
on by the Steel Company. 


36. Provision of Educational Facilities by Employers. / 

{a) Generally, industrial concerns do not provide any educational facilities ^for 
their employees, but the employees’ children make use of the neighbouring scMools 
maintained by local bodies which are generally close to the factories. Exceptiorjs are 
the various Railway companies details of which will be given by the Railway 'Board 
and Messrs- Tata Iron and Steel Company. In some cases certain educational facilities 
have been provided and closed dorvn owing to lack of support, an instance of this 
is _ I 

Peninsular Tobacco Company, Monghyr, where at one time educational facilities 
for half time workers were provided, but owing to continued irregular ^tendance 
these facilities were discontinued. f 

(b) The educational facilities provided by Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company 
are given in their memorandnm. (To some of these educational institutions sub- 
scriptions have been given according to their financial ability by the other associated 
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companies situated at Jamshedpur. Thus the Tin Plate Company states that it 
contributes its quota to the Jamshedpur Board of Works’ educational activities, and 
had contributed Rs. 4,326 towards the capital cost of the Middle English School in 
Golmuri.) 


38. Co-operation. 

The only large industrial areas are the Jharia Mining Settlement and Jamshedpur. 

(i) There are no co-operative societies nor are there any facilities for starting 
such in the actual mining area included in the mining settlement as the worker 
population is extremely fluctuating and has no sufidcient security in land. 

(ii) Jamshedpur. — (a) Co-operative Societies have been formed and have been 
working for some time. There are 24 societies having an aggregate membership of 
4,928 and a working capital of Rs. 4,60,835. Of these 24 societies 22 are in connection 
with the Iron and Steel Works and two in connection with the Tin Plate Company. 
The Iron and Steel Company collect through their Accounts Department instalments 
of loans advanced by the societies to their members, and state that the amount thus 
collected is about Rs. 40,000 per month. The membership in Jamshedpur includes 
officers as well as clerical establishment but the majority of the members are recruited 
from the working classes. Before the societies were well established moneylenders 
used to charge very high rate of interest ranging from one anna to t\vo annas per 
rupee a month. The rate of interest charged to members of the societies is between 
9^ to 18|- per cent, per annum. At present the members have an aggregate share 
capital in the societies of about 3 J lakhs and there are also deposits by members to the 
extent of Rs. 80,000. Of the t\vo Societies belonging to the Tin Plate Company one 
is formed by clerks and foremen and the other by the ordinary workmen of the plant. 
The amount of loans granted by these two Societies in 1928 was Rs. 64,960 while the 
Societies paid a 6 per cent, dividend. The Company, however, state that the members 
seem to regard the Societies more as a convenient source of getting a loan than as a 
means of saving. 

{b) With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the various societies a Central 
Bank is being inaugurated. 


(iii) Messrs. Christien’s Mica Company have organized a co-operative stores at 
' Domchanch. The stores have 300 shareholders and sell rice and other necessaries 
both to shareholders and coolies employed by the companj’’. Credit is allowed by the 
stores for a month or t^vo and no interest is charged. The sale of rice by the stores 
averages approximately 50 maunds per month. 


VI.— EDUCATION. 

Information so far as it is available regarding educational facilities provided 
bj' employers has been given in Section V. 

As regards the provision of educational facilities provided by local bodies and 
by Government, . a brief summary is given below. Primary and middle English 
schools are generally under the control of district boards and municipaUties, and 
high English schools are maintained either by Government or by Managing Com- 
mittees who are - generally aided considerably by recurring grants received from 
Government. 

Government have made the following non-recurring grants for educational 
purposes in purely industrial areas : — (a) In 1927 a grant of Rs. 75,000 was made 
to ''the Jamshedpur Notified Area Committee towards the improvement of 
secondary education in its area, {b) In 1921 a grant of rupees one lakh towards 
the capital cost of the Jamshedpur Technical Institute, (c) In 1926 a grant of 
Rs. 13,000 for the capital cost of the Jamshedpur Technical Night School. 

The following recurring sums are paid by Government for educational purposes 
in purely industrial areas. 


Jamshedpur — Rs. 

High School 4,920 

Middle English School (boys) . . . . . . . . 2,380 

„ „ (girls) 3,096 

Primary Schools .. .. .. ..... .. 7,100 

Technical Institute . . . . . . . . . . . . 25,000 

Technical Night School .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 


Jharia Mining Field . — Expenditure on the evening mining classes, which is 
estimated for the future at Rs. 17,000, but has in the past been an average of 
Rs. 21,819 annually. 
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Vn.— SAFETY. 

43. Existing Regulations in Factories. 

The existing regulations in factories regarding safety are given in rules 34-56 
of the rules published vnth notification No. 1194 — Com. of the 7th April, 1924. 
A revision of these rules has been under the consideration of the local Government, 
and draft rules in which the rules relating to safety are Nos. 35—57, have been framed 
and have been published in notification No. 1801, dated 31st May, 1929. These 
rules clear up certain defects that previously existed in the rules relating to safety 
and are considered to be satisfactory. 


44. Incidence of Accidents in Factories. 

(a) The incidence of accidents during the years 1922 to 1928 are given in the 
statement below ; — 



1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Average daily number 
of persons employed. 

68,752 

67,951 

j 

70,015 

1 

73,641 

1 

I 

74,323 

71,400 

68,100 

Fatal accidents 

17 

17 

43 

25 

54 

36 

43 

Serious accidents 

249 

1 146 

160 

302 

366 

346 

420 

Minor accidents 

1,007 


1,010 

1,402 

1,803 

T,671 

1,386 

Total accidents 

1,273 

1,168 

1,213 

1,729 

2,223 

2,053 

1,849 

Percentage of fatal 
accidents to total 
persons employed. 

0-02 

1 

0*02 

0-06 

0-03 

0-07 

0-05 

0-06 

Percentage of total 
accidents to total 
persons employed. 

1-85 

1-71 

1-73 

2-34 

3-00 

2-87 

2-71 


(b) A very large proportion of the accidents that occur in the province occur in 
the metal manufacturing industry, which is almost synonymous to Tata’s factories. 
The figures of incidence of accidents are, therefore, divided up in the table given 
below betiveen metal manufacturing industries and all other industries. The accident 
rates for all other industries compare favaurably wth those in other provinces 
of India : — 

Metal Manufacturing Industry. 


— 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Number of accidents . . 

415 

1 

625 

1 

808 

1,367 

1,725 

1,627 

1,373 

Rate of total accidents 

1-89 

2-55 

2-74 

4-25 

6-0 

6-23 

6-32 

per 100 employees. 








Number of fatal acci- 

13 

13 

36 

20 

38 

29 


dents. 








Rate of fatal accidents 

0-06 

0-05 

0-12 

0-06 

0-13 

0-11 

0-14 

per 100 emploj-ees. 









1 

A 

Ul other . 

1 

Industrie 

5 . 

- 



Number of accidents . . 

858 

543 

405 

362 

498 

426 

476 

Rate of total accidents 

1-84 

1-26 

0-97 

0-87 

1-1 

0-94 

1-04 

per 100 emplo 3 'ees. 








Number of fatal acci- 

4 

4 

7 

5 

16 

7 

12 

dents. 








Rate of fatal accidents 

0-009 

0-01 

0-02 

0-012 

0-03 

0-01 

0-03 

per 100 employees. 
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45. Causes. 

• 1. The classification of the causes of accidents has been altered with effect from 

1927 in accordance with the recommendations of the Intemationsl Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. The figures for 1927-28 are given in the statement below : — 


Number of accidents. 

Causing agent. 





In 1927. 

In 1928. 

1. 

Machinery . . 


740 

453 

2. 

Transport . . 


86 

58 

3. 

Persons falling 


186 

191 

4. 

Falling objects 


439 

457 

5. 

Hand tools . . 


296 

130 

6. 

Electricity . . 


26 

39 

7. 

Poisons, corrosive substances and 

'•30 

22 


occupational diseases. 




8. 

Explosion and fires 

. . 

143 

198 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

. . 

159 

203 


2. A classification of the average of eight years, figures of the province as a 
whole ending 1928, and expressing each class of accident (classified under causing 
agents) as a percentage of the total accidents, shows the accidents as grouped 
below ; — 

Per cent. 


1. 

Falling or slipping weights 


23-46 

2. 

Machinery or plant peculiar to the industry . . 


19-58 

3. 

Miscellaneous 


14-57 

4. 

Hand tools 


12-03 

5. 

Persons falling or stumbling 


9-46 

6. 

Machine tools 


6-44 

7. 

Rolling stock on lines 


4-09 

8. 

Cranes, hoists, winches and the like . . 


3-93 

9. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus or conductors 


1-71 

10. 

Chemicals . . 


1-28 

11. 

Explosions 


1-14 

12. 

Mill gearing, shafts, pulleys and drums 


0-94 

13. 

Tanks, pits, wells, reservoirs and other floor openings 

0-91 

14. 

Belts 


0-46 


All accidents 


.. 190-00 


3. In industries, other than metal manufacturing industries, the accident rate 
has been considerably reduced since the formation of the separate inspectorate for 
this province, and the figures call for little remark. In may, however, be noted that 
in this class a considerable number of accidents occur in connection with the con- 
struction of buildings, etc., which are actually outside the control of the Factory 
Inspectorate. 

4. In connection with the incidence of accidents in the metal manufacturing 
industry, the following facts may be noted : — 

■ (1) From the figures collected by the Chief Inspector of Factories when at 
home on leave in 1925 showing the incidence of accidents in the district of 
Middlesbrough, England, in metal manufacture in the year 1924, it appears 
that the combined accident rate in that district for that year was 8 -44 per cent, 
of persons employed; which is higher than the rate for any metal manufactory 
in this province. 

(2) Figures have been received giving the rate of accidents in the whole steel 
trade in America. A comparison with these figures is not absolutely safe, 
as no enquiry has been made into the standard of reportability of accidents, 
while also the figures are worked out for Tatas on the average number of opera- 
tives, and in America on full year’s workers. The figures for fatal accidents 
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are however, interesting as a comparison. A comparative statement is given 
in the figures below. The figures seem to show that it is in the blast furnaces 
that the accident rate in Tata’s is high ; — 

Accident Rate in Tata's compared with America. 


Department. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

person. 

Number 

of 

accidents. 

Total 
accident 
rate per 
100 men. 

Fatal 
accident 
rate per 
100 men. 

Whole Industry. 






American 

1926 

436,692 

33,230 

7-6 

0-073 

Tata’s . . 

1927 

21,791 

1,514 

6-9 

0-108 

Tata’s . . 

1928 

17,372 

1,273 

7-3 

0-13 

Blast Furnace. 






American 

1926 

25,893 

1,986 

7-67 

0-162 

Tata’s . . 

1927 

1,367 

126 

9-22 

0-292 

Tata’s . . 

1928 

762 

96 

12-60 

0-131 

Open Hearth. 






American 

1926 

22,727 

1,440 

6-33 

0-224 

Tata’s . . 

1927 

2,379 

162 

6-8 

0-083 

Tata’s . . 

1928 

1,740 

122 

7-01 

0-287 


N.B. — ^The figures for Tata’s have been calculated omitting in column 3 the labour 
emploj''ed in Agrico and by contractors — ^the numbers of wliich are not known. 
The number of fatal accidents occurring to persons employed in Agrico and by con- 
tractors are also not taken into account in calculating the percentages in column 6. 
If this labour and fatal accidents to it were included, the percentages for Tata's in 
column S would probably be slightly lower and in column 6 would bo larger. 

(3) According to the Chief Inspector, inspection shows that in any given 
year the bulk of Tata’s accidents are the inevitable consequence of caerj-ing 
on a hea\’y and inherentl)' dangerous industry' with a personnel that is, judged 
by common industrial standards, greatly lacldng in carefulness, discipline, 
intelligence and training. 

The truth of this may perhaps be illustrated by reports on twelve typical 
fatal accidents which occurred in 1924, the details of which are included in the 
annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for that year. 

(4) An analysis has been made in connection with this increased rate of 
accidents and the following figures were compiled for accidents occurring in 
connection with the duplex, open-hearth and blast furnaces. These figures 
seem to show that the increase in production per man has been a possible cause 
of the increase in accidents : — 


Year. 

Total 
men em- 
ployed. 

Total pro- 
duction 
in tons. 

Tons 

per 

man. 

Total 

acci- 

dents. 

Accidents 
per 100 
men. 

Acci- 
dents 
per 100 
tons of 
produc- 
tion. 

s. 

Accidents 
per ton 
per man. 

1923 

5,244 

611,106 

117 

209 

3-9S 

0-03 

0-00000006 

1924 

6,022 

884,533 

140 

280 

4-65 

0-03 

0-00000005 

1925 

5,977 

1,018,740 

170 

312 

5-22 

0-04 

0-00000005 

1926 

5,784 

1,141,684 

198 

524 

7-06 

0-05 

0-00000008 

1927 

5,526 

1,203,216 

218 

412 

7-45 

0-03 

0-00000006 
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5. The reduction in the rate of accidents in a factory of this description is largely 
a matter of invention and requires not only good intention but much ingenuity on 
the part of the management. It cannot be achieved simply by the exercise of 
authority. An example of this is given. 

The mixer crane accident in 1926 in which 31 people were injured. As a result 
of investigation into this, the Chief Inspector of Factories suggested that the wear 
on all important machine members should be checked to gauges and a register kept 
for the scrutiny of the inspector. It is obviously a fairly large undertaking both 
for the factory management and for the inspector, and is obviously also a very 
different thing from the sort of order under Section 18— A that was contemplated 
at the time the Act was passed. Since then the following steps have been taken 
by Tata’s management : — (a) Registers have been opened for each ladle crane 
and everything of importance concerning each crane is entered therein. (&) A 
mechanical and electrical engineer has been appointed as Crane Inspector whose whole 
time is devoted to crane inspection, (c) Investigations are made of any mechanical 
or electrical failure whether such failure results in personal injury or not. 

(d) Ladles are no longer repaired in the Mixer building, (e) A special furnace has 
been built for the heat treatment of important steel shafts. (/) Instructions have 
been issued to avoid sharp angles at the journals of important shafts, (g) Shafts 
with journals of full diameter have been fitted. 

6. The high accident rate is also probably largely caused by the frequency of 
labour turnover but the Steel Company now reports that its labour turnover is on 
the down grade so that this cause may shortly disappear. 

7. The increasing rate of accidents is being most carefully considered by the 
management of Tata’s, and a scheme is under consideration for rewarding that 
department which shows the least accident rate. For this purpose it is proposed to 
divide the whole factorj’' into three classes ; — A. Those employing more than 1,000 
men and having a more hazardous occupation. B. Those averaging from 500 — 
1,000 men and a less hazardous occupation. C. Those employing under 500 
men. 

It is suggested that for Class A a week’s wages, for Class B half a week’s wages, 
and for Class C no award at all should be given to the Department which shows the 
highest percentage reduction in number of accidents over its own average for the 
previous two years. 

46. Accident Prevention (including “ Safety First ” Propaganda). 

(а) The first three resolutions on this subject w’hich w'ere adopted by the 11th 
session of the International Labour Conference have been communicated either directly 
or through the leading associations of employers or by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
to all industrial concerns in the province. Safety rules have also been drafted by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, which have been circulated to the larger factories. 

(б) Certain information has been collected from some of the leading industrial 
concerns regarding the matter which is given below : — (i) Tata Iron and 
Steel Company has, since 1920, subscribed to the British Industrial Safety First 
Association and has installed notice-boards all over the plant exhibiting the 
posters supplied by the Association. The literature received from the Association 
has also been circulated throughout the works. A safety department is maintained 
by the company, which at every opportunity brings to the notice of employees the 
dangers incident to their employment and investigates cases of very serious or fatal 
accidents. Safety rules for every department in the works have been framed and 
every w'orker at the time of employment is supplied rvith a copy of these rules. 
Illuminated signs indicating dangerous points serve as night warnings. Depart- 
mental Safety Committees function in each operating unit of the works and their 
recommendations of safety measures for the prevention of accidents are fonvarded 
to a General Safety Committee. The General Safety Committee makes a careful 
investigation into each serious accident that occurs in the plant and submits to the 
management recommendations for the prevention of similar accidents. The General 
Safety Committee consists of employees drawm from different departments of the 
Works, all of whom are practical men with an intimate knowledge of the hazards 
of employment in the various occupations of the worker." (ii) In the Jamalpur East 
India Railway Works safety rules have been framed, (iii) In the Tin Hate Company 
it is reported that machines and belting, etc., are fenced and that employees are 
forbidden to wear loose clothing which might get entangled in the machinery. 
Boats, goggles, aprons, etc., are provided when necessary free of charge. A safety 
first aid committee consisting of medical officer, the Chief Engineer, Health Officer, 
Indian foremen and supervisors holds regular meetings presided over by a Senior 
Official to consider safety precautions and safety propaganda and records of these ' 
meetings are maintained. 

D 4 
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(c) It has been found that accidents are apt to occur (especially in the smaller 
factories), owng to the ignorance of engineering problems displayed by managers 
and also wing to their ignorance of the exact meaning of the instructions of Factory 
Inspectors, particularly in the matter of construction of suitable fencing. It has, 
therefore, been decided to prepare and issue certain circular instructions. One such 
circular has already been prepared regarding “ Dams and retaining walls and the 
dangers of incorrect designs." It is also proposed to issue circulars regarding 
fencing, safety devices, machinery, strength of beams, precautions in building, 
worltshop illumination and on the return from leave of the permanent Chief Inspector 
of Factories this matter ivill be taken up. 

{d) It has been found that a certain number of accidents have occurred in Messrs. 
Tata Iron and Steel Company in connection with their factory railway, and in con- 
sidering tlie draft rules to be published under the Factories Act recently prepared. 
Government proposed under section 37 (1) a rule regulating the working of trains on 
factory railways. The main objects of this rule were to direct that no train should 
proceed at a greater speed than four miles per hour and (in order to ensure this) that 
every -train moved by mechanical or electrical power should be preceded during the 
whole of its journey by a qualified and duly-appointed person on foot provided with 
signalling flags or lamps, as necessary. This rule was, however, found by the Govern- 
ment of India to be ultra vires of the Act and certain suggestions were made by the 
Government of India which are still under the consideration of the Local Government. 
The necessity of rules regulating the working of railways in factories is emphasised 
by the figures in the tables below 


Railway Accidents in Factories. 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal. 

Total. 

IWiole province, excluding Tata’s 

1 

27 

■ 

30 

i 

1 

28 


48 

1 

11 

Iron and Steel Works. 











Tata’s Iron and Steel Works . . 

9 

41 

5 

45 

6 

56 

11 

25 

5 

29 

"Whole Province 

10 

1 

1 

68 

1 ! 

6 

75 

7 

84 

11 

73 

6 

40 


48. First-aid and Medical Belief. 

The existing rule framed by the Governor in Council under section 37 of the 
Indian Factories Act is given below : — 

'* Rule 75. — In every factor}^ in which the total number.pf persons employed 
is 500 or more there shall be maintained in readily accessible position first-aid^ 
appliances containing an adequate number of sterilized dressing and some 
sterilized cotton wool. The appliances shall be kept in good order and shall be 
placed under the charge of responsible persons who shall be readily available 
during working hours." 

The Factory Inspectorate state that this rule is generally observed. 

Certain information obtained from factories is given below ; — 

(i) In Tata’s Iron and Steel Works boxes with first-aid supplies are main- 
tained in each department and t^vo first-aid hospitals in different parts of the 
plant are staffed -with doctors and compounders in readiness to render first-aid 
to injured employees. 

(ii) The Tin Plate Company report that first-aid outfits and stretchers are 
maintained in all departments and there is a first-aid post with a qualified 
compounder and dressers in the centre of the works. 
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VIII.— WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


51. Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

- (i) (a) A statement is attached shelving the number of cases and the amount of 

compensation paid throughout the province in the last four years. 


Year. 

Workmen. 

Average 
number 
em- 
ployed 
per day. 

Accidents. 


Cases of— 


Compensation paid for — 

Death. 

Perma- 

nent 

disable- 

ment. 

Tempor- 

ary 

disable- 

ment. 

Death. 

Permanent 

disablement. 

Temporary 

disablement. 







Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1925 

Adults . . 

180,269 

97 

28 

1,472 

45,344 8 0 

17,723 13 0 

34,385 8 0 


Elinors . . 

11,065 ! 

7 

H 

2 : 

200 0 6 

— ■ 

22 0 0 


Total , . 

191,334 

104 

■ 

1,474 

45,544 8 0 

17,723 13 0 

34,407 8 0 

1926 

Adults 

132,790 

91 

49 

1,994 

47,946 8 0 

15,537 14 0 

39,702 11 0 


Elinors . , 

1,690 

— 

1 

— 

— 

128 0 0 

— 


Total . . 

134,480 

91 

50 

1,994 

47,946 8 0 

15,655 14 0 

39,702 11 0 

1927 

Adults . . 


117 

62 

4,015 

53,251 0 0 

20,916 5 0 

49,335 0 0 


Minois . . 

m 

2 

— 

— • 

400 0 0 

— 

— 


Total . . 

163,782 

119 

62 

4,015 

53,651 0 0 

! 

20,916 5 0 

49,335 0 0 

1928 

Adults . . 

182,400 

168 

159 

3,646 

82,464 0 0 

57,707 0 0 

38,172 0 0 


Minors . . 

, 2,813 

i 

1 

1 

3 

200 0 0 

— ■ 

12 0 0 


Total . . 

185,213 

169 

160 

3,649 

82,664 0 0 

57,707 0 0 

38,184 0 0 


The figures for 1925 are not very reliable, but from the figures for the remaining 
years the following averages can be struck : — 


Average payments Average payments for 
for death. permanent disablement. 



Adult. 

Adult. 

Minor. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1926 

523 

317 

128 

1927 

455 

337 

No case. 

1928 

491 

363 

tt 


(6) From the tables of cases coming before the Commissioners, it appears that in 
1927 only 110 and in 1928 only 148 fatal accident cases to adults appeared before the 
Commissioners. These figures are less than the figures of fatal accidents shown in the 
employers’ returns, which shows that the provisions of section 8 (i) directing the 
payment of compensation for fatal accidents through the Commissioner, are not 
clearly known to all employees. An instance in which such compensation was not 
paid through the Cpmmissioner was found in a case in Messrs. Christien’s mica mines, 
where compensation was paid direct to the dependents and it was stated that this was 
done because the dependents did not like to go to Hazaribagh, a distance of 30 to 40 
miles, in order to obtain the compensation through the Commissioner. In some 
cases, however, the discrepancy may be due to payment of compensation by 
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companies to persons who do not come under the definition of workman in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, or who for some other reason are not entitled to 
compensation under the Act. 

(c) In the cases of 43 fatal accidents in 1926 and 54 fatal accidents in 1927, the 
wages of persons killed were below Its. 20, so that they would not have obtained 
the minimum amount of compensation proposed in answer to question (53) (i) below. 

(d) The table below shows the number of agreements filed under Section 28 of 
the Act ; — 

Number of cases Number of cases 
of permanent in which agreements 



disablement. 

were filed. 

1926 

49 

45 

1927 

62 

44 

1928 

159 

144 


(iii) There have been no noticeable effects on industry, though some collieries 
report that the Act has resulted in better superv’ision of safety aiTangements. The 
Tin Plate Company state that before the Worlanen’s Compensation Act came into 
force it was already the practice of the Company to compensate workers for the 
time lost as a result of bona fide accidents. It is stated that the Act has only had 
the effect (so far as this company is concerned) of defining and limiting 
the Company’s liability, though it has also benefited the worker by ensuring a 
certain basis of computation and letting him know exactly what compensation 
he may expect. 

(iv) Insurance facihties in connection with workmen’s compensation are available 
to those employers who wish to insure. Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
however, report that " There are several reasons why employers have not been able 
to take advantage of the terms offered by insurance companies for this class of 
insurance. So far as we are concerned, we have not insured against this risk, 
firstly, because the rates quoted by insurance companies are far too high for the 
cover they have offered and, secondly, because we arc able to make pajTnents on 
claims that arise under the Workmen’s Compensation Act not only to the extent of 
the liability imposed upon us by law, but a much higher amount for a smaller 
amount than the premium demanded by insurance companies for a more restricted 
cover.” 

As a general rule mines do insure. In the larger industrial concerns the question 
whether insurance is effective or not is probably decided by economic considerations 
such as those which have led Messrs. Tatas not to insure. But it is probable also 
that the premium prevents a number of smaller companies from insuring. Thus the 
Indian Mming Federation report that in 1924 a number of Indian-managed collieries 
incurred extra expense by insuring and that the premiums paid raised the cost of 
raising coal by approximately one anna a ton. Now, however, a number of collieries 
keep the risk uncovered. There is an obvious benefit to the worker from the existence 
of insurance. facilities (provided smaller companies make use of them), as he thereby 
becomes certain of payment of the compensation awarded. At the same time there 
is a certain disadvantage in that the insurance companies would be more likely 
than the company concerned to contest disputed claims. 

(v) Desirability of compulsory insurance hy employers . — ^In the opinion of the 
local Government the difficulties of introducing such insurance are at present 
insuperable. There would be great administrative difficulties, while it also appears 
that the rates charged at present by insurance companies for the cover offered are 
unduly high. Compulsory insurance would, therefore, cause an unjustifiable loss to 
those companies which invariably meet all claims, as it would force them to insure 
at rates rvhich in their opinion are at present uneconomic. 

52. Desirability of extending Act to other Occupations, 

There is no advantage in extending the Act if the workman has no security 
that he will obtain compensation from his employer, and the practical test for 
extension is the degree of probability that the workman will ordinarily be able to 
recover compensation. Extension to unorganized trades or even to all organized 
trades would only be possible if compulsory insurance were introduced. The local 
Government are of opinion that the difficulty is that insurance will be too expensive 
for a large proportion of the employers. Small employers could give so little 
guarantee of safe working or of stability that the premium would necessarily be 
extremely high. 

The local Government are, therefore, of opinion that until greater experience has 
been obtained, the best method of extension is to make specific additions to 
Schedule II only when necessity arises', and have at present suggested to the 
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Government of India that extension should be made to the following classes of 
industrial concerns : — (a) Industrial concerns (such as power plant, electric power sta- 
tions, motor pumping stations, dal mills, etc.) employing less than 20 workmen and 
which at present fall outside the definition of " Factories ” as defined in Section 
2(3) (a) of the Indian Factories Act. (b) Such concerns as are at present exempted 
under Section 46 of the Mines Act from the provisions of that Act. The concerns 
to which such exemptions have been given are shown in answer to question (72) 
below. 

The question of extending the Act to persons employed in manufacturing 
explosives was considered in I92S, but the local Government (vide letter No. 2801- 
Com., dated the I2th December, 1928, to the Government of India in the Department 
of Industries and Labour) were of opinion that except in the Jharia coalfields (where 
there are 1 1 licensees who work on a moderate scale) the manufacture of explosives 
is entirely limited to the making of fireworks, and that the reports received indicated 
that this ■was almost invariably carried on as a family business without the employ- 
ment of paid labour. The earnings of firework makers are low and, therefore, in 
the rare instances in which paid labour is employed, employers would generally be 
unable to meet the demand for compensation. The local Government are, therefore, 
of opinion that, except in the Jharia coalfield, the notification wo.uld be infructuous 
or inapplicable, and that in the coalfields the number of licences are so small as 
hardly to make the matter worth considering. They would, however, have no 
objection to the issue of a notification affecting that particular area. 

58. Suitability of Provisions relating to — 

(i) Scales of compensation. — (a) The scales of compensation are generally adequate 
for the higher grade of workmen but are not adequate for the lowest grades. The 
present Act prescribes the maxima for the paj^ment of compensation, but no minimum 
apart from that which is created by the fact that the lowest wage for the purpose of 
calculating compensation is Rs. 8 a month. It is suggested ; — 

(1) That the minimum lump sum pajnnent should be — (i) In the case of the 

death of an adult, Rs. 600. (h) In the case of permanent total disablement of 

an adult or minor Rs. 1,000 ; and this minimum should be applied before the 
percentage calculation according to Schedule I is made in case of permanent 
partial disablement. 

(2) That in the case of temporary disablement if the half-monthly payment 
is calculated is less than Rs. 10 it should be increased by half the difference 
between itself and Rs. 10, but subject to the limit that the half-monthly payment 
should not exceed one-half of the assumed wage. 

The scales as proposed by the Seventh International Labour Conference appear 
to be unnecessarily high for Indian conditions, as the greater number of industrial 
workers in India take up industrial work to supplement their income from the land, 
while the prevalence of the joint family system is a factor which renders a high rate 
of compensation unnecessary. 

(b) In some cases employers are already paying considerably more as compensation 
than the amount which they are required by law to pay. 


(ii) Conditions governing grant of coynpensation. — (a) The local Government are of 
opinion that lump sum payments are at present more satisfactory than recurring 
payments and consider that the administrative difficulties of a pension system in 
the present industrial conditions are so great as to make substitution of recurring 
for lump sum payments unworkable. The migratory character of most of the labour 
and the long. distance from which it frequently comes would make it impossible for 
employers to administer such a scheme and, if it were introduced. Government 
would probably be forced to take it over. The pension scheme also involves recurring 
harassment to the recipients, wliile the employer on the other hand is exposed to 
the risk of fraud by substitution made -vvith the object of keeping the payments 
alive. A lump sum payment also is often more useful to the workman and his 
dependents, since it enables him either to purchase land or to pay off his debts 
or mortgages, 

(b) The retention of a waiting period appears to be advisable in view of the fact 
that malingering is very easy in India. It would, however, be possible to accept 
the principle of the English Act, that if disablement continues for more than four 
weelcs, compensation should be payable from the beginning. It may perhaps be 
noted in this connection that some of the leading employers, including the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company and some of the larger mines and collieries, actually pay 
compensation without claiming the benefit of the waiting period, but at the same 
time such concerns are opposed to the amendment of the law in this respect. 
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(c) The present method of defining persons ^vho are entitled to receive com- 
pensation as " dependents ” appears suitable and it is not necessary to insist that 
actual dependence should be proved. The following persons might, however, be 
added to the list of dependents ; widowed sisters, widowed daughters and widowed 
daughters-in-law, as these relatives are frequently found as dependent members 
of a wage-earner’s household. 

{d) Clause {b) of the proviso to Section 3 exempts the employer from liability 
where the injuiy resulting from accident is directl}' attributable to certain forms of 
misconddet on the part of the workman. The operation of this section appears 
verj^ harsh in the case of accidents invohdng death or serious disablement. The 
workman has already suffered heavily for any fault that he may have committed, 
and it is unfair to him and also unjust to his dependents to deprive them on this 
account of the support that compensation may give them. The local Government, 
therefore, are of opinion that the question whether the employer should be exempted 
from liability in such cases is worthy of serious consideration, and that the principle 
of the English Act is possibly sounder and that the employer should not be allowed 
to raise the defence of serious and wilful misconduct in cases of death or serious and 
permanent disablement. 

(c) As noted in answer to 51 (5) above, some cases occur in which compensation 
for fatal accidents is not paid through the Commissioner. In the present Act, 
though it is laid down that the employer must pay such compensation through the 
Commissioner, the obligation cannot be enforced because the Act provides no 
penalty for default and no time-limit within which the money must be deposited. 
The object of the provision is presumably that the Commissioner shall decide to 
which of the various dependents the compensation shall be paid and presumably 
also a company that does not pay through the Commissioner but pays direct to the 
dependents might be required to pay again on a subsequent claim being made to the 
Commissioner by some dependent who had not received compensation. At the same 
time, however, it seems desirable that as instances are occurring in which such 
compensation is not paid through the Commissioner, some penalty should be 
provided for failure b}'' the management to carry out the provisions of the law in 
this respect. 

(iii) Industrial diseases . — No cases of compensation payable on industrial diseases 
have been reported. It is unlikely that any such cases w'll be reported as there 
is no likelihood of industrial disease occurring in the province. 

(iv) Machinery of administration. — The machinery of administration is 

generalty suitable, but the following additions or alterations might be made : — 
(a) A penalty should be provided in the Act for failure to comply with the 
provisions of Section 16. (b) A dependent claiming compensation should have a 

right of going direct to the Commissioner. 

(v) Other matters . — ^These are suitable so far as present experience of the working 
of the Act is able to show. 


54. Desirability of Legislation on the Lines of Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. 

The Local Government have not had time to call for any opinions, but are pro- 
visionally of the opinion that tliere would be no objection to legislation on the 
lines of the Emplo}'ers’ Liability Act of 1880. The main difficulty in any such 
legislation would, however, be the doubt as to whether employers in unorganized 
industries or even in the smaller organized industries would be able to pay the 
compensation awarded. It would be impossible to lay down that every employer 
should insure against his liability under any such Act, and it would have to be left 
to the employee to decide whether the financial condition of his employer was such 
as to make it worth his while to move the court for the grant of compensation — 
Wiat is, the employee would have to take the risk of his employer’s inability to pay. 
The court would also hav^e to be given power to take into consideration the financial 
condition of the ernployer in arriving at the amount of compensation to be awarded. 
If legislation was introduced, it would probably be most satisfactory if actions for 
TCCOveiy’ of compensation under the new Act w'ere instituted in the court of the 
Commissioner for ^Vorkmen’s Compensation. The Commissioner should be given 
power to decide (in cases to which the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the new 
legislation both applied) under which Act compensation should be awarded. It 
should not be awarded under both Acts. Before, however, any such legislation 
could be undertaken, it w-ould be necessaiy to call for and consider any objections, 
and the local Government might find it necessarj' to alter the provisional opinion 
now given. 
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IX,— HOURS. 

A.— FACTORIES. 


A statement showing the hours of employment, intervals, etc., in the main classes 
of factories as compiled by the Chief Inspector of Factories is given below ; — 

Statement showing Honrs of Employment, intervals, etc. 



Men. 

Women, 

Children. 




Industry. 

Hours worked 
per 

Hours worked 
per 

Hours worked 
per 

Days 

worked 

per 

week. 

Rest 

inter- 

vals. 

Remarks. 


Week. 

Day. 

Week. 

Day. 

Week. 

Day. 



Iron and steel 

Shift w( 
52 

Drkers 

8 ■ 

52 

8 



7 


Fortnightly holiday 

factories. 

Engineering 

Non-shift 

52 

48 

workers 

10 

8 

48 

8 



6 

6 

1 to 2 

for shift workers 
and weekly holi- 
day for non-shift 
workers. 

Weekly holiday. 

workshops 








hours 


feeneral). 










Copper smelting 

52 

8 

52 

8 

— 

— 

7 

— 

Non-shift workers 

factories. 

Mica factories. . 

48 

8 

48 

8 

36 

6 

6 

1 to 2 

are allowed 1 hour’s 
rest from 12 to 1. 

Weekly hoh'day for 
non-shift workers 
and fortnightly for 
shift workers. 

12.30 to 1.30 p.m. or 

Railway work- 

45 

8 

45 

8 



6 

hours 

1 hour 

12 to 2 p.m. 
Saturdays observed 
as holidays. 

ships. ■ 










Sugar factories 

Shift workers 

56 to 60 I 8 

— 


_ 


7 

1 hour 

One day holiday 

Non-shift 

60 

workers 

10 





6 

No 

after every 3 weeks. 

Weekly holiday. 

Rice mills 

60 

10 

54 

9 


— 

6 

1 hour 

Weekly holiday. 

Oil mills 

60 

10 

48 

8 

— 



6 

1 hour 

Weekly holiday. 

Tobacco factories 

54 

9 

54 

9 

36 

6 

6 

1 hour 

Weekly holiday. 

Shellac factories 

42 

7 

36 

6 

— 

— 

6 

1 hour 

Weekly holiday. 

Coke manufac- 

56 

8 

56 

8 

— 

— 

7 

1 hour 

Non-shift workers 

ture. 

Indigo factories 

42 to 48 

6 






No 

are allowed 21 
hours’ rest from 
11.30 to 2 o’clock. 
Weekly holiday for 
non-shift workers 
and fortnightly 

holiday for shift 
workers. 

A holiday after 14 

Cement manu- 

48 

8 

48 

8 

36 

6 

7 

No 

days. 

Non-shift workers 

facture. 

Leather manu- 

48 

8 

36 

6 



6 

1 hour 

allowed 2^ hours^ 
rest from 11.30 to 2 
o’clock. Weekly 

holiday for non- 
shift workers and 
fortnightly holiday 
for shift workers. 

' facture. 










Jute- spinning 

54 

11 hours 

54 

11 hours 

— 

— 

S 

2J- hours 


and weaving. 


for 4 
days 
and 10 
hours 
on 

Friday. 

. 

fort 
days 
and 10 
hours 
on 

Friday. 






55. Hours Worked per Week and per Day. 

(i) Normal. — Certain reports have-been received from factories and they are given 
below ; — 

Iron and Steel Works. 

Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company. — ^Their labour is divided into three classes — 
(a) skilled, (6) semi-skilled and unskilled, (c) supervisory. 

Classes (a) and [b), numbering approximately 5,000 and 17,500, respectively, 
work 8 hours a day. In the case of non-continuous process departments they work 
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6 days in the week, Sunday or a substitute day being an offday. In the continuous 
process department these men work 7 days in one week and 6 days in the next 
alternatively. 

Class (c) and the clerical staff numbering approximately 1,800 work from 48 to 
52 hours per week according to the need of their work. 

The general shift hours are 7 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Other Factories at Jamshedpur. 

Indian Cable Company. — Monday to Friday, 6.45 a.m.- to 11.30 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. ; Saturday, 6.15 a.m. to 11 a.m. Total weekly hours 48.. 

The Tin Plate Company work as a continuous process based on three 8-hour 
shifts a day. 

Tatanagar Fotindry. — Eight hours a da}”^ and 48 hours a week wherever work 
is not given on contract. In contracted work workers are never found to work 
more than 8 hours ; often they work for less than 8 hours. 

Tobacco Factories. 

Peninsular Tobacco Company. — From 1st October to 31st March the normal 
factory worldng hours are from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays, with an 
hour’s interval at midday. On Saturday the factory closes at 12 noon. The normal 
factory hours during the cold weather are 50 hours per week. 

During the hot weather period, i.e., 1st April to 30th September, from Mondays 
to Fridays, the normal factoiy working hours are from 6.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m., vith 
an hour’s interval from 11.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. On Saturdaj-s the factory closes 
at 11.30 a.m. The normal working hours of this factory are 45 hours per week 
during the hot weather period. 

Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company's Factories. — January : 7 a.m. to 
noon and 1.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. May : 6.30 a.m. to noon and 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Sugar Factories. 

New Siwan Sugar Company. — Eight hours per day (shifts), 10 hours per day 
(daily works) . 

Cawnpore Sugar Works.- — Eight hours per day (shifts), 9i hours per day.(non- 
shift). 

Siwan Desi Sugar Company. — 6.30 a.m. to 12 p.rn. and 1 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. in 
January. 6 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. in naid-May. 

Barachakia Sugar Factory. — Januarj', 8 hours ; May, 94 hours. 

Pursa Sugar Factory. — January, 8 hours ; May, 94 hours. 

Rayam Sugar Company. — Shift men, 8 hours with half an hour interval ; others 
from 6 a.m. to noon and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Samastipur Sugar Company. — 56 hours per week (shift workers) ; 60 hours per 
week day workers) . 

Oil Mills. 

■ Aryan Mills, Dinapore, Dinaporc Rice Mill, Sri Das Rice and Oil Mills. — 60 hours 
per week and 10 hours per day. 

Shree Bihariji Mills at Patna City. — ^Vorkshop men work 9 hours a day and 
other men 10 hours. 

Biswanath Rice Mill. — 7 a.m. to 12 p.m., 12 p.m. to 5 p.m. in winter, 12 p.m. to 
6 p.m. in summer for males ; 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. for females. 
Jaleswar Rice Mill : Balasore District — 

A group. — ^Machine and Chattan coolies — 7 a.m. to 12 a.m. and 2 p.m. to 
7 p.m. 

B group. — Machine and Chattan coolies — 12 noon to 14 hours and 4 p.m. to 
7 p.m. 

C group. — Boiling coolies — 5 a.m. to 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

Murlidhar Gopi Singh Rice Mill (Balasore District). — 6.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 
2 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. 

Utkal Rice Mill (^Balasore District). — 6.45 a.m. to 8 a.m. and 9 a.m. to 12 noon, 
and 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Engineering Companies. 

Saran Engineerwg Company. — 9| hours, from 6 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 

5.30 p.m. 

Arthur Butler and Company. — 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 1 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Mica Finishing Factory at Dhomchanch. — 7.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 

5.30 p.m. for those residing close at hand ; 8.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 1.30 p.m. to 

5.30 p.m. for those residing further off. Boys 9 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
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In some of the oil mUls there ik stiU a practice of working alternately in periods 
of 6 hours throughout the 24 hour^, though in other of the oil mills the legal hours 
are worked. The representatives of the oil mills filed an application before the local 
Government asking for exemption from the provisions of the Factories Act so as to 
admit of working the mills continuously for 24 hours, dividing the period into four 
equal parts by two shifts, the men working 6 hours alternately. After detailed 
examination of the subject, the local Government formed the opinion that such 
exemption was unnecessary and have only granted exemption to the oil mills from 
Section 21 of the Factories Act, i.e., from provisions relating to rest periods. In 
coming to this decision the local Government formed the opinion that the process 
of crushing oil was not a continuous one because the process was not one which could 
not be shut dorvn at regular daily intervals without causing a disproportionate loss 
in the efficiency and working of the factory. The only particular loss is that there 
is some wastage in stopping ghanis before the oil is fuUy pressed from the seed and 
to avoid that loss the mills have been exempted from the daily rest intervals during 
which the machinery would have to be stopped. The local Government also held 
that the work of employees in oil mills is not intermittent as the worker has to be 
present throughout to attend the machine as required, and therefore held that there 
was no justification for exemption from the prescribed weekly holiday. They also 
pointed out that approximately 50 per cent, of the mills in the southern circle already 
comply -with the law and work for only 1 1 hours a day or else on three-shift system. 

(ii) Actual, i.e'., including overtime. — Some reports have been received from 
factories : — 

Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that the actual average number of 
hours, inclusive of overtime, worked in a week is about 51 to 52 hours. 

Indian Cable Company report that during the past year the average hours of work 
per week by various classes of labour were : — 

Skilled, male . . . . . . . . . . 50 hours per week. 

Unskilled, male . . . . . . . . 50 ditto. 

Unskilled, female . . . . . . . . 48 ditto. 

In the Tin Plate Company 40 or 48 hours’ work a week is done according as the 
plant works 5 or 6 days. Overtime is worked only when absolutely necessary, by 
such as miUwights or electrical or mechanical repair gangs. 

Peninsular ■ Tobacco Company report that overtime is worked and paid for at 
1^ times the usual rates. The company states that the maximum number of hours 
worked overtime in any one day by any one individual was one hour, except on 
Saturdays. On Saturdays the company only works for half a day, for which the 
employees receive the full day’s wage. Sometimes employees are required to work 
overtime on Saturday afternoon up to a maximum of four hours, for which they 
are paid at IJ times the usual rates. The average overtime would work out at 
half an hour per employee per month. 

Sugar Factories. — Overtime has been worked in some factories in the past and 
paid for at 25 per cent, over normal rates for 60 to 66 hours, 50 per cent, over normal 
rates for 66 to 76 hours, and double normal rates for over 76. As, however, no process 
in these factories is any longer exempted from section 27, overtime will now not be 
possible to the same extent, though there is still likely to be some overtime in 
connection with urgent repah work or because of men failing to turn up on their shift. 

The following instances of overtime worked in sugar factories have been 
given : — (a) Sitvan Desi Sugar Company. — From June, 1928, to June, 1929, 391 days’ 
overtime rvere worked at an average of 1'91 hour per day. (b) Barachakia Sugar 
Factory. — During a month of crushing, 62 persons worked overtime. Of these, 
five persons worked overtime for seven days, totalling 35^ hours ; five persons 
“ worked overtime for four days, totalling 25|' hours; and the maximum overtime 
worked on any one day by any one individual was 2J hours, and the average 
approximately IJ to li hours, (c) Ryam Sugar Company. — ^In January, 33 men 
worked overtime for a total of 128 days. The maximum overtime worked by any 
one individual on any one .day was eight hours, and the average was one hour per 
day per individual, (d) Samastipur Sugar Company. — ^During crushing season, 25 
men worked overtime for approximately 24 days. The average number of hours 
worked overtime was two per day. 

Rice Mills — (a) Jaleshwar Rice Mill, Balasore. — Overtime is worked and paid for 
at the usual rate of daily wages. It is worked generally for about five days each 
in the months of Chaitra, Baisakh, Jestha and Asarh. The maximum number of 
hours worked overtime by any one individual in a day is three hours, (b) Mission 
Rice Mill, Balasore. — Overtime is worked at about double the usual rates, and the 
maximum number of hours worked overtime by any one individual in a day is 
three hours, the average being about hours a day. 
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56. Days worked per Week. ... . , 

(a) Informatioa as furnished by the Chief Inspector of Factories is given in the 

3.bov0 

(b) The attendance of workers on all.days of work during the week, particularly 
in the case of unskilled workers, is not by any means regular. To encourage regularity 
among their weekly rated labour, Messrs. Tata's Iron and Steel Company give a 
bonus of two days’ pay to those who work 27 days out of a possible 28, and of one 
day’s pay to those who work 26 days out of a possible 28, and it is reported that 
80 per cent, of their weekly rated labour obtains this bonus. This percentage is, 
however, probably higher than that in other factories. 

(c) The following figures for the Mica Finishing Factory, at Domchanch, show 
the number of workers who worked various numbers of days in two weeks, taken 
at random : — 

6 days. 5 days. 4 days. 3 days. 2 days. 1 day. 
17th-2 3rd April ..46 16 16 17 14 11 

17th-23rd July ..81 16 11 5 4 2 

It is probable that the greater regularity in J uly was due to a desire to collect 
money for purchase of or payment for seed for sowing. 

57. Efieet of 60 Hours’ Restriction. 

(i) On workers. — ^Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company consider that the effect 
of the 60 hours’ restriction has been beneficial to the workmen. There has perhaps 
been a slight loss in earnings, inasmuch as overtime cannot be put in to the same 
extent, but against this there is less fatigue, which results in better health and 
efficiency. 

(ii) Ow industry. — Indian Cable Company consider that the restriction causes 
some inconvenience in connection with maintenance and repair work which might 
otherwise be accomplished over the week-end. 

The Peninsular Tobacco Company, though their weekly hours of work are con- 
siderably below the legal maximum, suggest that a little latitude might be allowed 
to permit of slightly longer hours in occasional short periods of stress. 

58. Effect of Daily limit. 

Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company consider that this has generally had a 
beneficial effect on the workmen. 

59. Possibility of Reduction in Maxima. 

The local Government have at present insufficient information on which to furnish 
an opinion, 

60. Intervals. 

Except in the exempted industries, this provision is now generally observ'ed. 
Generally, the rest interval is allowed at midday from 12 to 1 o’clock, but in some 
instances a longer period than one hour is allowed. From the figures given in answer 
to question (55) (i) above, it will be seen that in some factories a longer interv’al 
at midday is given in the hot weather. Thus the Indian Cable Company give 
14 hours at midday, increased to 2 hours in hot weather by moving the morning 
period 30 minutes earlier. 

(i) Existing practice : (a) In relation to fatigue. — The climatic conditions during 
a considerable part of the year produce quicker and greater fatigue of body than 
in countries where the conditions are temperate. Six hours, therefore, is the maximum 
limit of time during which a workman can work continuously without producing 
undue fatigue, but in continuous processes the limit has to be extended to 8 hours, 
but the workman has opportunities to consume light refreshment, if he so desires. 

Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that in the various continuous 
production departments their men are employed on 8-hour shifts. There are no 
jobs requiring continuous work for which spare hands are not provided to relieve 
workmen so as to prevent fatigue and while many of the men engaged in 8-hour 
shift are employed on work in which the process is continuous, the actual work itself 
is intermittent and men in consequence get intervals for meals and rest. In the 
Tin Plate Company also it is reported that sufficient staff is carried to permit 
spellhands. 

[b] In relation to workers’ meal time. — The midday interval is the usual meal 
time and the interval is availed of for this purpose. In rural centres, save in large 
central factories, such as sugar factories, little or no housing accommodation is 
provided, and as the workman in many instances has to cover 2 or 3 miles to get 
home, he prefers to stay at the factory and consume uncooked cereals or other food- 
stuffs and go home at the end of the day. Even in larger establishments the housing 
aecommodation is limited and in most cases unsuitable for keeping families, and 
similar conditions hold good for at least 60 per cent, of the employees. The conditions 
in urban areas or large industrial centres are slightly different, but here also a 
good proportion of the workmen has no other alternative. 
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The hours of work at the Mica Finishing Factory, at Domchanch, are noteworthy, 
and it rvill be seen that the hours- of work are adjusted so as to allow of the two 
different types of labour being given an interval suitable for their particular needs 
as regard meal time. 

(ii) The law is generally suitable. The officiating Chief Inspector of Factories 
has suggested that during the hot weather months the limit of work without a 
period of rest should be reduced to five hours, except in the continuous processes. 
He considers that this reduction of the continuous working period is likely to check 
the tendency of the workman to snatch periods of five to ten minutes off during the 
work period. The local Government have not invited the opinions of industrial 
concerns on this suggestion, but there seems to be considerable force in the suggestion 
and it appears to be worthy of examination. 

(iii) Suitability of the hours during which factory is working. — Generally the 
hours of working are satisfactory and the tendency to grant a longer rest period at 
midday in the hot weather, where possible, is commendable. 


61. Day of Rest. 

(i) Except in the exempted industries, a weekly day of rest is now generally 
observed. The case of the oil mills has been noted above in answer to question (55). 
It must, however, be admitted that there is a greater tendency to violate this provi- 
sion of the Act than any other, and it is objected to largely by the employer on the 
ground of decreased output, enforced idleness of the plant, inability to arrange for 
workers for a single day only, while the workman complains of the enforced deduction 
from his wages. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. — (a) Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that 
the general effect has been a protest from the daily rated workmen against losing 
pay for these days of rest, but the day of rest from a health point of viefv must be 
materially to the advantage of the worker. 

(6) There is little doubt that there is a fairly general complaint by the workman 
against the enforced deduction from his wages. In the case of unskilled labour 
wages are generally based either on a daily wage rate or on a piece rate, and it is 
difficult to see how this can be altered as long as unskilled labour is so irregular in its 
attendance during the week. The day of rest is, however, imperative from the point 
of view of health, even though a considerable amount of the unskilled labour does not 
work continuously throughout the remaining six days. The regulations, therefore, 
are suitable. 

62. Exempting Provisions and use made of them. 

The exemptions at present allowed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa are 
grouped in five classes and are detailed in the notifications dated the llth March, 
1919, annexed. (Not printed.) 

Class (I) deals with exemptions granted to individual factory processes. The 
exemptions and notifications are self-explanatory. Exemption XVI is a new 
exemption which has been found necessary, because wherever a three-shift system 
is in force it is necessary to change the worker periodically from one shift to another 
in order that the same man shall not be continuously on night duty. Such changes 
are usually made twice a month and the process involves making the employee work 
two shifts in the course of twenty-four hours.' It also happens occasionally that a 
shift man fails to turn up on duty, and therefore a shift man has to be on duty for 
two shifts running. This, however, is only of rare occurrence. 

Class (II) deals with exemptions relating to motive power. In tliis section a 
considerable change has been made from the exemptions previously in force, in that 
exemptions previously granted in favour of ordinary maintenance, adjustment and 
repair work have been entirely withdrawn and exemption is confined solely to 
attendance upon and operation of motive power. For the purpose of this exemption 
factories have been divided into two classes — continuous and non-continuous process 
factories. In the case of continuous factories, the engine room and boiler staff are 
exempted from sections 21 and 22 to the same extent as the continuous process 
departments. In non-continuous process factories a new principle has been intro- 
duced, and exemptions are graded according to the size of the plant and the number 
of men required to operate it. This province contains a number of small factories in 
which the engines are under-staffed or run by men who are not fit to be trusted 
rvith machinery. It has, therefore, been provided in the first instance that no 
exemptions will be given if a competent man is not in charge of the motive power. 
Secondly, if the grate area of the boiler is more than 20 square feet no exemption 
is allowed unless two or more men are employed and the staff is sufficient to allow 
one man to be employed solely as watchkeeper or supervisor. The observation of 
these conditions makes it possible to be fairly generous in allowing exemptions and. 
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accordingly, the Local Government have allowed exemptions from Sections 21, 22, 27 
and 28 in the case of one-man plant since that exemption is limited to the smallest 
t>-pe of factory which cannot work without liberal exemptions, and have allowed 
exemption from Sections 21, 22 and 27 in the case of the bigger factories under 
stringent limitations, which provide for sufficient staff for a period of daily rest, 
for a partial rest day every week, and a full day’s holiday every four weeks. 

Class (III) deals with exemptions given in favour of urgent repair work. As all 
exemptions have been withdrawn in the case of ordinary repair and maintenance 
work, the Local Government have decided to grant exemptions under this clause, not 
only in cases where delay would involve increased danger to human life or safety 
but also where delay would result in the stoppage of the factory. Every exemption 
thus exercised must, however, be reported to the Inspector of Factories. 

Class (IV) deals mth exemptions granted to tea, coffee and indigo factories and 
is self-explanatory. 

Class (V) deals with exemptions relating to exceptional pressure of work and is 
self-explanatorj'. 


62A. Use hy Local Government of Section 2 (3) (b). 

(i) The only notification issued by the Local Government under Section 2 (3) (6) 
is notification No. 2111 of the 9th July, 1924, in which it was declared that all 
premises wherein on any one day in the year not less than ten persons arc simul- 
taneously employed and in which power-driven saws arc used should be factories 
for the purposes of the Factories Act. 

(ii) In 1927-28 an investigation was made as to the advisability of extending the 
provisions of the Factory Act to certain small factories, in which the work of cutting, 
splitting and dressing mica is carried out. In onlj’- one of such factories is mechanical 
power employed (the factoiy- of Messrs. F. F. Christien and Company at Domchanch) 
and that is registered. It was found that the number of persons employed in these 
factories was about 6,000, while possibly 10,000 persons are employed at home in 
splitting mica — regarding this home industry the Chief Inspector of Mines writes ; 

" Again many firms have established a kind of home industry in mica splitting. 
Mica is given out from the central factories at Kodarma to contractors who take 
the mica to the different villages where it may be split by one or several members 
of a family. I had no opportunity of seeing this class of work being done, but I • 
was informed that parents and children alike indulge in tliis work in order to earn 
extra money. The finished mica is returned to the central factory by the contractor, 
who is paid on results. I understand that a certain amount of the mica given out 
goes astray, but the amount is said to be negligible. At Giridih Messrs. F. F. 
Christien and Company give work to 400 persons living in Giridih and the sur- 
rounding villages. At Tisri the same firm gives out work to 4,000 persons, also Ihdng 
in outlying villages." 

On an enquiry made from Chief Inspector of Factories it was found that excessive 
hours were not worked in these unregistered establishments, and that other conditions 
were not seriously contrary to the provisions of the Act except possibly in the matter 
of the space allowed per employee in the buildings. The Local Government decided 
that if the establishments were brought under the Factories Act, this would be bound 
to lead to increase in the home work and consequent increase in the amount of theft 
of mica, which was undesirable, and that, therefore, in mew of the report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, it was unnecessary to extend the pro\'isions of the Factory' 
Act to these establishments. 

B.— MINES. 

63. Hours Worked per Day and per Week. 

(i) Normal, i.e., as determined by custom or agreement. — (a) Coal mines . — Generally 
the normal number of hours worked per day varies from 8 to 12 hours. Except at 
a few mines there are no arrangements by custom or agreement to work a specified 
number of hours underground. Lodna colliery is the principal exception in the 
Jharia coalfields. At this colliery a sy'stem of shifts, two shifts per day' wth an 
interval of two hours between shifts, has been in operation for over a year. The 
difficulties encountered in introducing the system were not great, and as the manage- 
ment made arrangements for full tubs to be raised from the mine and empty tubs 
to be ready for the ingoing shift during the two hours’ interval between the shifts, 
the miners quickly realized the benefit of the system and now they prefer the shift 
system to their old methods. It may, however, be noted that in this colliery machine 
drills are used, and a large proportion of the miners are Bilaspuris and men recruited 
from the United Provinces. Also as the colliery' is an old established one a larger 
proportion of the labour (estimated by the manager at 65 per cent.) is settled than 
in the case of newer and smaller collieries. 
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(6) Iro7i Mines. — Bengal Iron Mines. — The normal hours of -work are 8 hours 
per day. 

(c) Mica Mines. — ^The normal hours of work are 8 hours — ^the work of the mine 
being divided into two shifts of 8 hours. 

(ii) Actual, i.e., inchtding overtime. — Coal mines. — (a) The actual hours so worked 
per week at a large representative mine in each important mining field in the province 
during the year ending 31st December, 1926, is given at page 4 of the Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines for that year. 


(6) Enquiries were made from various collieries as to the number of hours during 
which the miner worked underground in a day. The figures received do not lend 
themselves to tabulation, but the collieries’ reports are given below. _ 

Loyabad. — Out of 682 days’ work done in the week ending 20th July, 1929 : — 

26 days were betrveen 10 to 11 hours. 

336 „ „ „ 9 to 10 „ 

310 „ „ „ 8 to 9 „ 

13 days were under 8 hours. 

Bhuggutdih. — All miners work less than 8 hours. 

Eastern Coal Company, Bhowra Colliery. — ^Miners do not work for more than 
9 hours daily, and in many cases work much shorter hours. 

Central Kirhend. — Miners work between 8 and 9 hours. 

Standard Colliery. — Occasionally on Saturdays or before the Pujas the miner 
works between 9 and 1 1 hours ; he generally works between 8 — 9 hours, but about 
30 per cent, work less than 8 hours on the first day of the week. 

If the approximate average of these figures are multiplied by the average number 
of days worked per week, it will be seen that they support the Chief Inspector of 
Mines’ figure of 37 hours for a week — ^work by a miner. 

These figures do not, however, give the actual number of hours worked by the 
miner, as during the period that he is below ground the miner whether as a result 
of lack of tubs,.lack of loaders, or lack of inclination, does not work regularly. During 
the week a miner may be underground from 30 to 54 hours, during which time his 
hours of actual work probably vary between 18 or even less to 30 hours. An examina- 
tion of the raising figures for any pit will show that on the same day one miner ^vill 
raise one tub whereas another miner may raise 4 or 5 tubs. This is probably not 
to any great extent due to difference of conditions under which the miners are working 
but largely to difference in inclination. 

(c) Other labour, such as -winding engineman, bank’s man, fireman, etc., may be 
considered at work during the whole period of their duty. Their work, however, 
is intermittent. 

In Lodna colliery in an incline for week ending 24th March, 1929, the following 
classes are sho\vn as working eight hours — troUyman, bookmen, firemen, propping 
coolies, line mistris, shakpickers, while engine khalasis are shown as working 10 hours. 

Iro7i Mines. — In the Bengal iron mines the actual hours of work are : — 

Skilled labour . . . . . . . . 9 hours. 

Unskilled labour . . . . . . 8 ,, 

Mica Mines. — Though the shift is an eight hours’ shift it is reported that actually 
■the miner works only about five hours. He comes late, and spends some time in 
getting his tools. In some mines blasting -takes place during the shift, and -the mine 
is cleared for at least half an hour at each blasting, of which there may be two within 
a shift. In other mines blasting takes place between shifts. 


64. Days Worked per Week. 

Coal Mines. — (a) The over-man, pump khalasis, enginemen and other skilled staff as 
a general rule work six days per \veek. These persons are on weekly or monthly pay 

(&) Miners. — ^The min er works only as many days as he feels inclined. He is 
generally paid on Sunday and the mine is closed on Sunday. The great majority 
of miners will not work on Monday also. In the case of some mines an extra rate 
per ton is given for raisings on Monday. Thus, at Bhagatdih coUiery an anna per 
tub extra is paid for raisings on Monday, but it is not very effective. Originally it 
was intended that this one anna should only be paid pro-vided the miner worked 
six days, but in practice it is paid for every tub raised on Monday. Similarly, at 
Bahhari one pice per tub is paid for raisings on Monday, and probably if an inquiry 
was made from a number of collieries the same practice will be found. The figures 
for No. 8 pit at Loyabad given in answer to question No. 2 show -that -the average 
days worked in a week by miners from all districts in that pit was 3 • 50 for the period 
26th July, 1928, to 11th January, 1929, and 3-94 for the period 12th January, 1929, 
to 29th June, 1929. The statement below will show the number of days worked per 
week in certain pits and inclines as well as certain other information. 
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* This colliery is worked by blasters as well as pick workers. 

t This wage probably represents the wage of the miner only and does not include the loader’s wages. 
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This statement shows that taking the figures for all collieries together the average 
number of days worked per week by a miner is just less than 4 that — 

37 '12 per cent, of miners worked 5 days in a week. < 

27-04 „ „ 4 

16-96 „ „ „ 6 ,, 

11-78 „ „ 3 

5-66 „ „ „ 2 

5-26 ,, ,, ,, 1 ,, 

The figures have been taken more or less at random and may represent a fairly 
accurate average. 

Mica Mines . — ^The average daily cooly is stated to work 4 to 5 days. The 
figures lor two fortnights in June each having 13 working days for one shift of 
21 coolies at Kunjia gave the followng attendances ; — 


Number of coolies working ; 



1 1 days. 

10 days. 

9 days. 

8 days. 

7 days. 

6 days. 

5 days. 

4 days. 

3 days. 

2 days 

1 day. 

13 worldng days ending 15th 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

June. 












13 worldng days ending 30th 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

• 0 

3 

6 

4 

June. 













which only gives an average of approximately 5 days’ work out of a possible 13, 
but in the latter week probably a number of coolies were absent in preparation for 
agricultural sowngs. 


65. Effect of 60 Hours’ Restriction. 

The 60-hour restriction only applies to surface workers, and underground’ the 
workers are restricted to 54 hours per week. The effect of these restrictions may 
be summarized thus : — 

(a) There has been a reduction in the number of hours in which a miner remains 
underground. The miner now generally remains underground from 8 to 10 hours 
daily. 

(b) The supervising staff, attendants, etc., now have a rest day because the 
mines are closed for one day per week. Formerly they had to work seven days 
because a portion of the miners would work every day in the week. This also leads 
to economical working of the mine. There has been no adverse effect on output. 
In 1923 the output per person employed in coal mines was 103 tons ; in 1928 it has 
risen to 131 tons. In this connection reference should be made to answer to ques- 
tion 114. 

(c) The Indian Mining Federation, however, report that some additional skilled 
hands (such as pump khalasis, boiler khalasis) had to be entertained, and it is possible 
that, as the number of hours is limited to 54 and not 56 for such labour, this has 
been necessary, as it is not easy conveniently to arrange for changes of shift of such 
workers within the limits of a 54-hour week. The Indian Mining Association reports 
that there has been little perceptible difference, but the tendency would be in the 
direction of an increase in the number of persons employed at a relative increase in 
cost per ton raised, but no reasons are given in support of this. 

66. Possibility of Reducing Maxima. 

It is not advisable at present until further experience has been obtained to reduce 
maxima, nor does such reduction appear to be necessary in view of the habits of 
work of the miner. 

67. Suitability of the Law Relating to Shifts. 

1. In so far as resident labour is concerned the law relating to shifts is suitable. 
In the Giridih and Bokharo collieries practically aU the labour is resident and the 
introduction of the two-shift system will not present much difficulty in the Jharia 
coalfields. There is a fairly large percentage of resident labour, and most of the 
labour does not come from any great distance. The shift system will eventually 
prove a great boon to the mining industry. Many companies would have introduced 
the system without legislation if they could have done so without running the risk 
of losing their miners. The shift system will result in better organization and 
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better supervision, and accidents due to persons travelling on haulage roads when 
coal raising is in progress will diminish. There will be difficulty in getting outside 
labour to conform to the shift sj'stem, especially those who travel some distances to 
their work. Thus, the Indian Mining Federation reports that miners who are not 
resident in the mines but come to work in the pits from their village homes in the 
vicinitj'- of the coalfields cannot put in regular attendance. They desire to make up 
their late attendance by staying in the mine longer after the closure of the shift and 
it is with difficulty that they can be persuaded to suspend duty. 

2. It is the opinion of the local Government somewhat difficult to apply the law 
relating to shifts to those who are engaged on preparatory or complementary opera- 
tions, for instance, in connection with engines, boilers, machinery, workshops, urgent 
repairs, or in the transport and carting of coal or the loading of wagons, and in 
operations connected with transport and dependent primarily on the time at -which 
wagons become available. The hours at which the workers are to attend must, 
therefore, be regulated largely by this factor. A strict enforcement of the law would , 
entail the maintenance of a double shift of transport workers which would probably 
be idle for a large part of the time and would,' therefore, be unnecessarily expensive. 
It may further be desirable to grant some exemptions at first to smaller mines which 
cannot afford the introduction of the shift system. In the opinion of the local 
Government, therefore, at any rate at first, exemptions should be granted under 
Section 46 of the Act to cover these cases. 

68. Possibility o£ Introducing an Effective Daily Limitation, 

The law relating to shifts •^vill hmit the hours to 12. Until the law has been 
firmly established and operated for a number of years, it is inadvisable to introduce 
further legislation. The difficulty in operating the shift system will be to ge the 
miner to go do-wn at the beginning of his shift, and it is therefore advisable not to 
reduce the legitimate number of hours worked, as othenvise if the miner does not 
go down at the beginning of his shift his hours of work ^vill be seriously curtailed. 
The introduction of fresh legislation wdth respect to hours of work would at present 
probably result in reduction in output, and until the miner used to working more 
regularly for the hours that he is below ground any further restriction in hours would 
probably result in a reduction in his weekly earnings, and might result in his seeking 
occupation elsewhere. 

69. Intervals. 

(i) In relation to fatigue. — {a) Miners . — ^The miner works as he ^vishes, and is a 
leisurely individual and takes his intervals when he likes. He rests after going do%vn 
the pit, when he reaches the surface, between filling up -tubs and after he has filled 
his tub and before returning to surface. He does not become unduly fatigued. 

(6) Pump khalasis and other skilled labour below ground and workers above ground. 
— ^The hours of work are generally during the hot weather from 6.30 a.m. to 1 1.30 a.m. 
and from 2.30 p.m. to O’p.m. and during the cold weather from 7 a.m. to 12 a.m. and 
2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. The intervals are suitable. Surface workers employed on loading of 
wagons, etc., work as wagons become available, and their work is therefore inter- 
mittent, and no defined intervals are required. 

(ii) In relation to workers’ meal times . — It is unusual for an Indian miner to take 
his meal below ground. In the open workings there is usually an interval of about 
two hours, during the heat of the da}"-, when meals can be taken. Surface workers 
can also take their meal during the midday interval. 


70. Day of Eest. 

Usually Sunday is recognized as a day of rest and, as pointed out above, the 
miner also, to a large extent, takes Monday. He takes holidays for all his festivals, 
and as he is under no contract he leaves the colliery when he likes. 

71. Adequacy of Existing Provisions. 

With the passing of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1928, the existing 
provisions are at present adequate. After the 12 hours’ shift has been in operation 
for some years and labour has become used to working in shifts, the question of 
reducing the number of hours per shift might be reviewed. 

72. Exempting Provisions and use made of them. 

The exemptions under Section 46 (1) of the Mines Act are published in notifica- 
tions No. M-1051, dated the 23rd December, 1926, and No. M-1051, dated the 
23rd November, 1927, issued by the Government of India in the Department of 
Industries and Labour. 
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The exemptions peculiar to this province include certain coke factories in the 
Manbhum and Hazaribagh districts, certain cpen excavations for coal in the Santal 
Parganas and certain iron-ore mines worked \vithout mechanical power. In the 
case of the latter two classes (which are new exemptions) the local Government 
agreed "vvith the suggestion of the Chief Inspector of Mines (received %vith letter No. 
M-I051, dated the 20th January, 1927, from the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour) that these classes of mines should be exempted. 

Although section 25 of the Indian Mines Act empowers a manager in certain 
emergent circumstances to employ persons in excess of 54 hours underground or 
60 hours on the surface, few emergencies have arisen when advantage has been 
taken of this provision as only the number of hours per week are restricted. When 
the hours of work per day are restricted there •wdll probably be more occasions when 
advantage will be taken of the exempting provisions. 


X.— SPECIAL QUESTIONS RELATING TO WOMEN, YOUNG ADULTS AND 

CHILDREN. 

A.— FACTORIES. 

81. E&ecf: of 1922 Act on Employment 

(a) The figures given below show the average daily number of employees in 
registered factories under the three classes — total, women and children : — 


Year. 


Total. 

Women. 

Children. 

1922 


. . 68,752 

9,977 

1,951 

1923 


. . 67,951 . 

7,162 

2,295 

1924 


. . 70,015 

6,234 

1,821 

1925 


. . 73,641 

6,660 

983 

1926 


. . 74,323 

6,610 

1,116 

1927 


. . 71,400 

6,228 

1,017 

1928 

• . 

. . 68,100 

5,682 

934 


From these figures it will appear that since 1922 the percentage of women to total 
employees in factories has dropped from 14-5 in 1922 to 8'3 in 1928, and the total 
number of children employed has dropped from 2-8 per cent, in 1922 to 1-4 per 
cent, in 1928. 

(5) The drop is mainly due to the conditions imposed on the employment of 
women and children, as now that the hours of work of children have been limited 
to six it is not so prcfitable to employ them. It is also reported that owing to 
agricultural pressure on land more male labour is turning to factor}’- work and 
replacing women and children. It costs about the same to employ one man as it 
costs to employ trwo children, and as male labour is more efiicient, employers often 
prefer the male adult labourer. 

(c) Messrs. Tata's Iron and Steel Company report that the passing of the Act 
made very little difference to the steel company. Prior to the passing of the Act 
the emplo}Tnent of women at night time had been stopped, and the company has 
ntJt at any time encouraged the employment of children. Figures furnished by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories for the daily average number of women employed by 
this company show how’ever a considerable reduction, as sho^vn below : — 

1923 .. .. 4,949 1926 3,172 

1924 . . . . 3,474 1927 2,634 

1925 .. .. 3,753 1928 1,933 

It may be noted that when the question of prohibiting the employment of women 
at night at Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company’s works was under consideration 
in 1919, -the company raised strong objections and stated that it will be difficult to 
replace the women worldng at night time at the coke ovens by male labour. As 
a result, however, of the prohibition of women labour by night it appears that such 
women labour has been replaced by male labour -without any undue inconvenience. 

82. Admission o£ Infants to Factories. 

(a) A crfeche is maintained by Messrs. Tata’s ; this is situated where there is the 
greatest concentration of women workers, and it would not be convenient to change 
its location to near one of the entrances of the factory. The admission of infants 
to the factory for the purpose of being kept in this crfeche is governed by the folio-wing 
rule framed by Chief Inspector of Factories ; — 

" The admission into the factory of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

Limited, at Jamshedpur of children whose age is less than 12 years other than 

infants in arms who are being taken to or from a creche is hereby prohibited.” 
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(b) The Peninsular Tobacco Company (iMongh 3 'r) report that women are allowed, 
in cases where they maj" desire, to bring their young children into the factory com- 
pound. A shelter is provided wherein such children maj' remain, and if able, plaj' 
during factorj' hours. A woman attendant is provided who loolts after the children 
and calls the parent in case of need. 

(c) In the Tinplate Company the admission of infants to the factory is strictly 
forbidden, but difficulty has been experienced in enforcing this rule, particularly 
in the case of women workers who are unable to leave their chilton at home. A rest 
shed has, therefore, been provided where women can leave their small infants. But 
older children get into works on occasions and have to be turned out. 

83. Suitability of Regulations for Women’s Work. 

The local Government have no points to raise. The question of the employment 
of women before and after childbirth has been touched upon in answer to question (28) 


85. -Double Employment of Children. 

So far as information is available, there is no reason to suppose that this takes 
place. 


87. Extent of “ Blind Alley ” Employment. 

So far as is known there is no “ blind alley ’’ employment. There are two classes 
of boys employed to whom the term might apply : — (a) Boys who used to go down 
the mines, carrying the lamps of managers and assistant managers. These boys used 
to have chances of training on into efficient sardars. They are still employed, 
though they now do not go down the mine ; it is reported, however, that they 
obtain employment as chaprasis or i f they decide, when of legal age to go down the 
mine are likely still to have a chance of becoming certificated sardars. (6) Office 
boys. — ^Messrs. Tata’s Iron and Steel Company report that aU office boys, as they 
grow up, are absorbed in various parts of the works establishment. Some of them 
who attend the night school become sufficiently educated to assist in the office, 
others go into the works, whUe some become chaprasis and peons. In smaller 
establishments office boys are probably similarly absorbed. 


89. Work of Women and Children in Factories not Subject to Act. 

(i) and (ii) The use made by the local Government of section 2 (3) (6) of the Act 
has already been referred to in answer to question (62- A). 

In the mica splitting factories which are not subject to the Act and in which no 
mechanical power is employed, the conditions of work of women and children are 
suitable. The work is light, hours are not excessive, and factory conditions are 
generally health 3 ^ It may perhaps be noted that educational facilities are not 
provided for children working in such factories, but even if they were provided they 
would probably not be utilised. In Messrs. Christien’s mica spUtting factory at 
Lokai (unregistered) there were on 23rd August, 1929, about 400 persons working 
of whom 69' 36 per cent, were adults, 28 '19 per cent, were boys, and 2-45 per cent, 
girls. 


B.— MINES. 

90. Effect of Act of 1923. 

Suitabiliiy of certification -provisions. — (a) It was argued by many that when 
children were taken out of the mine the women would not go down, but this argument i, 
is not found to have been correct. As far as any labour left the mine for this reason ' 
the amount was insignificant. 

(5) The provisions for certification appear to be quite suitable but are rarely 
put into operation as managers have alwa 5 ^s, at the request of the inspectors, ceased 
to employ anj' child about whose age there maj’ have been any doubt. 

91, Exclusion of Women from Mines. 

(i) The regulations are in accordance with the suggestions of the local Government, 
.and the local Government have at present no reason to modify their opinion that 
these regulations are suitable. 

Coal mines . — There is a difference in opinion between the Indian Mining 
Association and the Indian Mining Federation in the matter. The Association 
reports that the general concensus of opinion is that the regulations are suitable, 
but that the}’ should be made applicable to open coal workings. The Federation, 
however, states that the regulations are unsuitable and are likely seriously to disturb 
working conditions in the mine. 
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Mica Mines. — ^The Kodanna Mica Mining Association reports that the regulations 
are not suitable to mica mines, and that it will be difficult to get sufficient male 
workers to replace women, and that the exclusion of women, if considered absolutclj’^ 
necessary, should be gradual rather than all at once. The general manager of the 
Chota Nagpur Mica Syndicate considers that the total exclusion on short notice 
was unfair to the industry, as no time was allowed for making the necessary 
arrangements. 

(ii) Probable effect 07i hidusiry : Coal Mines. — (a) Little, if any, effect will be 
apparent for 2 or 3 years, and the large mine o-wners will introduce new methods to 
counteract the exclusion of women as the reduction proceeds. Practically all women 
working below ground are employed as coal carriers, and in 50 per cent, of cases 
the coal could be loaded into the tub at the face. Miners will have to be taught 
to load their own coal at the face with a shovel and it rvill be necessary for the owners 
to lay tub tracks up to the face, thought there is likely to be some difficulty felt in 
working seams which are of steep gradient. 

(6) In the well-equipped mines, recourse will be made to modern methods of 
loading coal by machinery and systems of working ivill be modified to meet the new 
conditions. At some mines the difficulty will be overcome by recruiting male coal 
carriers, and it is noticed that already in the mines there are a number of male coal 
carriers, e.g., Muhammadans from the Monghyr district. These Muhammadans 
work without their women, and though in some mines there may be no Muhammadans 
working, in other mines there may be a considerable number, amounting, as stated 
by one manager in exceptional circumstances, to 40 per cent. At Bhagatdih, the 
manager estimates that he has 20 per cent. Muhammadans from Monghyr working. 
It may be noted that in certain cases the Central Provinces and the United Provinces 
miner will load his own coal. Thus the manager of the Standard Colliery reports 
that if a Central Provinces or United Provinces miner was unable to obtain a loader 
for a longer period than one week, he would probably go back to the mine and load 
for himself in order to earn wages. He adds that in some bad places in the mine 
the women had been forbidden to work by the manager, and he had found it possible 
by inducement (which might consist of extra payments or of bringing the tubs near 
the face) to get the Central Provinces and United Provinces miners to load their 
own coal. 

(c) If mechanical loaders are introduced and rvorked on a suitable system, there 
should be little, if any, material increase in the cost of production and the workers 
would be able to earn higher wages. 

(d) In the case of owners who are unable to equip their collieries with machinery, 
there will be increased cost of production, as the miner will demand an increased 
rate to make up for the loss of his wife’s earning. 

(e) One mine manager reports that difficulty may be felt in keeping mines clear 
of slack (which will be a positive danger in repsect of fire in depUlaring areas) as the 
work of clearing slack is almost entirely done by women labour at present. He, 
however, anticipates that the difficulty will only be one of transition and will be 
overcome in due course. 

Mica Mines. — Certain mine managers consider that exclusion of women will 
increase the cost of raising mica. Owing to the manner in which the mines are 
worked, it would be impossible to introduce improved methods of haulage, and, 
therefore, women labour would have to be replaced by male labour. Previously, 
women used to be paid 4 annas a day, while the wage of the male is approximately 
8 annas a day. At present, however, it is stated that female labour is likely to be 
replaced by young adult labour which will be paid approximately 6 annas a day. 

It is also stated by certain mine managers that the exclusion of women may 
cause difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of male labour. Thus the General 
'Manager of the Chota Nagpur Mica Syndicate refers to his figures of total employment 
in the Dharakola division in July, 1928, and July, 1929, as sho-^vn below ; — 

Male. Female. Boys. 

July, 1928 2,276 537 709 

July, 1929 1,596 271 206 

and he argues that the smaller amount of male labour available in July, 1929, was 
partly the result of the exclusion of women, as pardesi labour (i.e., labour coming 
from 14 or 15 miles away) may be unwilling to come to the mine because the earnings 
of the male member only are an insufficient attraction. 

(iii) Economic effect on workers : Coal Mines. — At first there is bound to be a 
decrease in the amount earned b}"^ the family unless the women can find work on 
the surface. As there will be a surplus of women for this work the rates ma)’- decrease 
but the opposite will be the case underground. The loss can, to a certain extent, 
be made up by more regular attendance by the miner and if this actually results it 
would no doubt be a help to the industry. Where the work is mechanized, the miner 
who can adapt himself to this t 3 q)e of mining will be able to make up the deficiency 
as with an increased output his earnings will increase. 
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The Indian Mining Federation, however, report that it is impossible for employers 
to make good the entire extent of the loss in earning of the women members of the 
family, and that it is unlikely that women would find_ remunerative occupation in 
their village homes and, therefore, the Federation anticipates that a low standard 
of living consequent on reduced aggregate earning of the family is likely to occur. 

Mica Mines . — ^Mine managers report that the earnings of a family are bound to 
decrease. The women worker who prerdously used to work undergound in the mine 
ivill be unable to take up work in mica splitting factories, as such work has to be 
learnt when young — ^ivhile a girl can learn to split mica in six months, a woman would 
take tivo years and would never be very efficient. 

(iv) Speedof v)iihdrawal.—[a) The following figures show the percentage of female 
workers underground to male workers during the various months of 1929 in certain 
mines, as furnished by the collieries. 


Percentage of Females to Males Underground. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

J^iy. 

Bhuggutdili 

27-63 

24-99 

24-99 

21-38 

25-42 

28-31 

23-85 

Eastern Coal Company 

41-00 

40-00 

40-00 

42-00 

40-00 

40-00 

24-00 

\i5iiO\VTa). 

Central Kurkend 

32-20 

27-20 

27-20 

25-70 

24-70 

25-40 

16-40 

Ghushtan 

38-00 

39-00 

39-00 

34-00 

29-00 

28-00 

26-00 

Lodna . . 

40-55 

40-75 

41-96 

36-90 

35-30 

29-90 

21-40 

Standard 

20-00 

21-16 

21-23 

20-01 

21-52 

21-95 

17-28 

Kendwadih 

39-00 

43-00 

39-00 

41-00 

41-00 

35-00 

24-00 

South Baliari . . 

— 

53-00 

53-00 

53-80 

47-10 

39-00 

21-60 

Bararee 

36-80 

36-90 

36-30 

34-70 

34-10 

28-20 

21-40 


At Pure Jharia Colliery the percentage of women underground was on the 
31st December, 1928, 43-8 per cent. ; for the week ending 9th March, 1929, 49 per 
cent. ; and for the week ending 27th July, 1929, 29 per cent. The figures show 
that in a number of collieries (among those that have furnished figures. Standard and 
Bhuggutdih are exceptions) there must be considerable alterations in metliods. The 
effect, however, has not yet been fully felt, as July is ordinarily the month in which 
the number of women workers undergound is at a minimum, as they are absent on 
planting fields. 

(6) Owing to the fluctuation in the daily labour supply, it is difficult for the 
management to be certain that the percentage of women below ground on any one 
day will not exceed the legal maximum. The manager of the Pure Jharia Colliery 
reports that a daily percentage of women underground is impracticable, as there is 
a great difference in the attendance of persons working underground on Tuesday’s 
and Saturda)'^s. 

(c) The speed of withdrawal gives adequate time to the industry'- to adapt itself 
to the new conditions. 

(d) In cases in which the percentage of women cmplo 5 'ed is near the maximum 
some difficulty may be experienced by the management at each successive reduction, 
in deciding which miner is to be allowed to take lus wife down the mine with him. 
The Indian Mining Federation reports that arbitrary discrimination in this matter has 
already given rise to serious discontentment. The difficulty, however, is not lilcely 
to be insuperable. 


xn.— WAGES. 

96. Prevailing Bates of Wages and Earnings. 

A Mines. — (a) The amount of daily earnings in each important mining field in 
the province for the year 1927 are given in the Chief Inspector of Mines’ Report for 
that year at page 5. The reports of local officials for the year 1928 show that there 
has been practically no alteration in wages in that year except in the mica mines 
of Hazaribagh, where a partial failure of local crops caused a slight rise. It should, 
however, be noted that the daily earnings of a miner vary very considerably with 
individual effort and that a hard working miner can earn very considerably more 
than this average wage. The earnings of a miner depend on the number of tubs 
raised, and the figures given in answers to questions 2 and 64 show that the average 
number of tubs raised in a day's work varies betw'een trvo and three. The figures 
of 6-75 and 8 tubs a day raised by the Partabgarh worker (shorvn in the statement 
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in question 2) probably indicate that more than one miner was engaged under that 
token number (though the company says this was not so), but in any case it is quite 
possible for a miner to raise four or even five tubs a day wdth intensive effort. 

(b) The contractors employed by the East India Coal Company, Limited, report 
that the average weekly earnings in the mines of that company are as given below : — 


C. P. miners . . 
Ordinary 
Loaders 
TroUeymen . . 
Hookmen 
Line mistry . . 
Line coolie . . 
Carpenters . . 
Machinemen 
Drillers 

Loading coolies 
Shale pickers 
Women 


Rs. a. p. 

3 8 0 to Rs. 4-8-0 
3 0 0 
3 8 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 
3 6 0 

5 0 0 
13 8 0 

5 0 0 
3 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 4 0 


In this company, in which the mines are worked on the contractor s}^stem, 
machine drillers are paid by the company. The daily wages of a machine driller 
are Rs. 1-12-0 and of their head men Rs. 2—4-0. 


B. Factories. — A. statement is given below showing the average daily wages of 
workers of various classes in factories for the year 1928. As, however, these averages 
are based on returns from rural factories where wages are low as well as from factories 
in large centres, such as Jamshedpur, where they are high, they do not necessarily 
represent what the worker of average competence may expect to be paid. There is, 
therefore, included in the statement figures showing the wages earned in 1928 by 
operatives of the various classes in •seven industrial concerns of varying types in 
the province : — 

Average daily wages in factories during the year 1928. 


Occupation. 

Whole 

Province. 

Tata Iron 
and Steel 
Company. 

Penin- 

sular, 

Tobacco 

Company. 

Tinplate 
Company 
of India. 

Marhaura 

Sugar 

Works. 

Sri 

Bihariji 

OU 

Mill, 

Patna. 

Dinapur 

Rice 

MiU. 

Arthur- 

Butler 

and 

Company. 

Muzaflar- 

pur. 


Rs 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Supervision of Labour. 


















Chargeman of skilled 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

12 0 

3 

5 4 

1 5 4 

2 2 8 

workers. 


















Cbargeman of un- 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

9 6 

I 

13 4 

0 10 8 

0 7 0 

skilled workers. 


















Skilled Labour. 


















Pattern maker 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 


— 


— 



— 


_ 



— 

jEngine driver, sta- 

1 

0 

0 


— 



— 


— 



— 

0 

13 4 

0 10 8 

— 

tionaiy. 


















.ffine driver, loco* 

4 

8 

0 


— 




2 

4 

0 


— 


— 

— 

— 

motive. 


















Fireman 

0 

15 

0 

1 

4 

0 


— 

0 

14 

0 



0 

10 8 

0 10 8 

— 

Greaser 

0 

12 

0 


_ 



— 

0 

14 

0 


— 


_ 

— 


Fitter 

1 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 0 

1 

0 

0 


— 

1 

0 0 

0 8 6 

1 5 10 

Electrician . . 

2 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 


— 

3 

2 

0 


— 

1 

6 11 



— 

Turner 

1 

7 

0 





1 

4 3 

1 

2 

0 









1 10 0 

Blacksmith . . 

I 

5 

0 


— 


1 

6 0 

1 

2 

0 


— 

I 

2 8 

— 

0 14 4 

Moulder 

1 

6 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 0 

0 

14 

0 


— 

1 

0 0 



— 

Carpenter . . 

I 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

I 

7 0 

I 

4 

0 

1 

8 0 

1 

10 8 

— 

— 

Bricklayer or Mason 

1 

0 

0 


— 


0 

15 0 

1 

4 

0 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Compositor . . 

1 

1 

0 


— 



— 


— 






— 

— 

— 

Unskilled Labour. 


















Jfale Coolie . . 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

Female Coolie 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 6 

0 

6 

0 




0 

5 10 

0 5 0 

— 

Child Coolie 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 






0 

4 3 






iV.J3. — The Tin Plate Company report as their prevailing \?ages rates somewhat in excess of those given. 
For instance it is stated that their daily ^^’age for women cooKes is annas 7 and for male coolies annas 9. 
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4 
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5 
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5 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
6 
0 
0 
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The Tin Plate Company report that the movement in wages in recent years has 
been upwards and give the following as their average monthly wages per head for 
all labour. 




Rs. 

1926 

• 

32-37 

1927 


31-58 

1928 

. . 

31-68 

1929, March, including bonus 

. . 

37-8 


The company points out that though these figures seem to contradict the statement 
that wages have moved upwards, it must be remembered that in order to start up the 
plant the company had to pay higher rates than were warranted in order to attract 
and retain men and also to engage more men than were necessary in the hope of 
training them. None of these original men have been reduced and even to-day the 
company reports that it is paying Rs. 2-8-0 for doing Rs. 1-8-0 job. Men engaged 
after the plant was well started had to start at the bottom, and the introduction of 
the properly graded scale caused the apparent drop in wages in 1927 and 1928. 


98. Amounts sent to Villages. 

The statement given below shows the amount sent to villages from July, 1928, 
to June, 1929, inclusive, from : — (a) All post offices in the coalfields, Rs. 40,11,032. 
(6) Jamshedpur, Sakchi and Tatanagar post offices, Rs. 28,39,366. (c) Golmuri 

post office, 3,32,394. 


There is a drop in remittances. from the coalfields in November and again in 
June. In November it is due to the departure of labour for the harvesting and in 
June to the departure of labour for sowing. The only noticeable drops in the 
Jamshedpur and Golmuri figures are the drop in remittances in the intensive period 
Jamshedpur strike and at the beginning of the Tin Plate strike. 

Generally, it is estimated that the miner in the minefields can save from 8 annas 
to Rs. 1.8 per week, and that this amount of mon,ey is generally sent by the miner 
to his home village, but this can only be a rough figure. 


99. Payment in Kind and Allied Problems. 

(fl) Practically no wages are paid in kind, though in some instances fooding is 
given in addition to wages. 

(6) In some cases arrangements are made to enable employees to purchase 
commodities cheaply by a system of permits or other means of guaranteeing to the 
tradesman pa3Tnent from the wage bill, but these are voluntary methods. Instances 
are given below ; — 

Indian Copper Corporation allows its unskilled workmen credit up to one-tliird 
of the weekly wage. 

Hinigir Rampur Coal Company. — ^Facilities are given by the company to laboiu: 
to procure rations at the bazaar held on colliery premises every Sunday. 

With the consent of the debtor and in his presence pajrments are occasionally 
made in part to creditors of employees. 


100. Extent and ESect of Payment through Contractors. 

In those mines in which the contractor system is in force, the miner and unskilled 
labour is paid by the contractor, though generally skilled labour is paid b}^ the 
management. The contractor, however, is bound to pay a more or less similar 
wage to that existing in the remainder of the minefield, as othenvise the labour 
would not remain. 


101. Methods of Fixing Wages. 

Jharia Mine Field. — ^There is no recognized sj'stem by which wages have 
been fixed in the coalfields for skilled or unskilled labour and they are not 
standardized. 

1. Factories. — In general, wages have not been fixed either by negotiated agree- 
ments or by any other means. Thus it is found that wages vary fairly considerably 
even in the sarne area, as the figures given below showing the rates of wages for 
(a) Tatas and Tinplate Company, which are both situated in Jamshedpur, and b) the 
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figures of the Locomotive Worlcs at Jamalpur, and the Peninsular Tobacco Company, 
both of whom are situated in the neighbourhood of Monghyr, v/ill show : — 


Rates of Wages, 1928. 


Class of worker. 

Tata 

Company. 

Tinplate 

Company. 

Loco Works, 
Jamalpur. 

Peninsular 

Tobacco 

Company. 

Supervision of Labour. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Chargeman of — 





Skilled workers ' 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

Unskilled workers . . 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 


— 

Skilled labour — 





Fireman 

1 4 0 

0 14 0 

— 

— 

Fitter 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

— 

— 

Electrician . . 

2 8 0 

3 2 0 

— 

— 

Moulder 

1 8 0 

0 14 0 

— 

— 

Carpenter 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

— 

— 

Unskilled labour — 





Male cooly . . 

Female cooly 

— 

— 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 7 0 

0 5 6 


2. In the sugar industry in North Bihar there is apparently no attempt made 
to fix wages for the industry, and Avages vary fairly considerably between the 
various concerns. 

3. Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that there are standard rates 
fixed by a Rates Committee for the various grades and classes of labour employed 
throughout the steel works. This Rates Committee is composed of certain depart- 
mental superintendents who are in close touch with the labour employed in the 
plant and with the nature of work performed by the various grades of labour in 
each department. 

4. Indian Cable Company report that the rate paid is decided by the supervisory 
staff and is graded according to the efficiency, working conditions and sendees of 
the employee. The amounts paid to the sub-supervisory staff are rated by 
negotiated agreements. 

% 

102. Basis of Payment for Overtime and Sunday Work. 

Such information as is available is given in answer to question (55) (ii). 

103. Extent of Standardization. 

> {a) Wages are not standardized throughout any industry. In the coalfields the 

Chief Inspector of Mines reports that no attempt has been made to standardize 
wages though they are more or less uniform throughout the field. In the sugar 
industry there is no attempt to standardize the rates for the various classes of labour 
throughout the industry. 

(b) As regards standardization of wages for particular jobs in a factory, a question 
was raised in the' strike at Tata’s Iron and Steel Company in 1928, and the company 
now reports that standardization is carried out as far as can possibly be done in 
order to minimize complaints which were frequently made that men when engaged 
are promised certain rates and eventually they find that they get somewhat less. 
Under the standardization scheme each job is rated and every employee understands 
what his minimum and maximum rate will be in that grade and what he can expect 
when promoted from it to other grades. This has the advantage of rating all nien 
doing the same work so as to yield the same or about the same remuneration 
irrespective of the department in which employees are working. In the Indian 
Cable Company wages are standardized for the same class of work. In the Tin 
Plate Company wages are standardized where men perform the same kind of work. 
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with the exceptions that some mechanics who are particularly efficient receive higher 
rates than others and some old workmen are still receiving higher rates than the 
rate of the job. 

104. Effect of Wage Changes on Labour Supply. 

1. Wage changes may be said to have practically no effect on labour supply^. 
In the coalfields it is commonly stated that an increase in the rate paid per tub o^f' 
coal raised is likely to be followed by a decrease in output. This statement was'" 
also commonly made at the strike period of J920-21, when the Deputy Commissioner 
reported : — 

" I tried to obtain some figures on this point, but the conditions vary so 
greatly from time to time and the factors which determine the amount of 
output are so many, that I could find no proof one way or the other. So far 
as I can judge, however, a sober and industrious man does not relax his work 
because he gets better pay, but I should say that the tendency of the less 
industrious class is undoubtedly to work only when they require money and to 
be idle when they have money in their pockets, and to this extent a raising of 
wages means a lessening of effort.” 

The Indian Mining Federation reports that the raising of ^vages in 1921 by 
roughly 25 per cent, had the result that the average working days per week dropped 
from 6 to 4 ^. 

The facts that : — (a) In' some mines an increase in the rate per tub raised on 
Monday is offered and yet fails to attract any appreciable number of miners to 
work on that day, (6) all colliery managers consulted stated that an increase of 
rates per tub in the busy cultivation seasons would not prevent the miner 
leaving the mine at those seasons, seem to show that a rise in wages would not 
be followed by any increase in the labour supply, as the labour works when it 
wants to and then only. 

2. The Tata Iron and Steel Company report that wage changes do not affect ' 
the company. There have never been any changes made by the steel company in 
the wages of its labour except to increase them. 


105. Minimum Wages. 

1. Unskilled labour is generally agricultural and turns to industry to obtain 
additional earnings to the family budget. The industrial wages of unskilled labour 
must bear a close relation to agricultural wages, and in order to attract labour to 
industry the wages paid must necessarily be considerably higher than agricultural 
wages. Thus, in North Bihar in the sugar factories casual unskilled labour is paid 
an average of Rs. 3 a week, whereas an agricultural labourer cannot command more 
than Rs. 2 ; but even so, in busy agricultural seasons the factories find a tendency 
arnong their workers to revert to agriculture. In the colliery area there is no 
evidence that the rates paid are low, and there is little doubt the miner could, on the 
average, earn considerably more than he does at present if he was prepared to work 
more regularly. It may be noted that in the recent Jamshedpur strike in 1928, 
a demand was put forward by the workers in the middle of the strike that a minimum 
wage of Rs. 1-2-0 a day should be fixed, but this demand was not strenuously 
pressed, and no decision was come to on it in the final settlement. The local Govern- 
ment are of opinion that there is no necessity to fix by statute a minimum wage 
for unskilled labour. 

2. With regard to skilled labour, figures obtained show that the rates vary^ even 
in the same neighbourhood. The variation is quite probablj'- the result of differences 
in the nature of the work done, though it is possible also that in the absence of Trade 
Unions a skilled worker is sometimes forced to accept a wage less than he is entitled 
to. The local -Government are, however, of opinion that at present the conditions 
of industry and the rates of wages are not sufficiently established to make the fixation 
of a minimum wage feasible at present. 

3. The Jamshedpur Labour Association, however, considers that minimum 
wages should be fixed by legislation, with due consideration to standard of living, 
nature of work and climatic conditions. 


106. Deductions. 

(i) An inquiry which was made in 1927 indicated generally that employers did 
not resort frequently to the use of fines, but that occasionally such fines were inflicted 
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for breaches of discipline, damage to plant, negligence of duty, disobedience, etc., 
but the amount of such fines ^\•as very small. Some instances of present practice 
are given below : — 

Peninsular Tobacco Company, Monghyr. — Fines or deductions are imposed only 
for breaches of discipline, continued bad work or wilful damage, and then only when 
all disciplinary measures have failed. There are no hard and fast rules. 

Jharia Mining Settlement. — ^The imposition of fines is not prevalent in the coal- 
fields. IVlien fines are imposed on rare occasions they are ormnarily a punishment 
for breaches of discipline. There can be no regular or extensive system of fining 
in the coalfields as labour is in demand, and therefore in a strong position and would 
be able to contest an^- excessive or unjustified fining. 

Tata Iron and Steel Company used to inflict fines for («) culpable negligence 
and the loss of or damage to employer’s property, (6) loss of nickel or bronze 
tokens issued for the purpose of identification, but now report that fining as a 
form of punishment for delinquency has practically been eliminated, as can be 
seen from the following figures of the amounts collected in fines during the last 
three vears : — 

Rs. 

1925- 26 . . 10,854 

1926- 27 5,039 

1927- 28 334 

The Tin Plate Company. — Fining has been completely discontinued in the 
companj- since the beginning of 1 928. 

Talanagar Foundry. — As a rule no fines arc inflicted nor arc there anj* other 
deductions from the wages. 

Indian Cable Company. — Make no deductions or fines except that a man pays 
for any of the company’s tools or properties that he loses. Deduction is onlj' made 
in the case of loss and not for breakage or damage, and is considered by the company 
to be essential to reduce theft. 

The Mica Mines at Saphi, Bhanelthap and Chaihhari. — At first a verbal warning 
is given to the workman. If that warning does not prove to be cflcctive, the workman 
is only paid half a day’s wages. In exceptional cases where the labourer is found 
idle several times in a* day, he is fined the whole day’s wages. Such fines are not 
shown separately, but the attendance is not marked in the registers at all, or onlj' 
half a day’s attendance is shown to the credit of the workman as the case may be. 

Lalpur Lac Factory. — ^No fines arc regularly imposed, but occasionally when 
workmen destroy matcri.als half the price is levied from them. 

Hindpiri Lac Factory. — Fines workmen whose outturn is vciy much below the 
.average and devotes the proceeds to rewarding good workmen. In no case does the 
fine exceed 25 per cent. 

Japla Cement Worhs. — The system of fining here is practically non-existent, and 
if ever a fine is imposed the employee who is fined is allowed to redeem the amount 
of fine by subsequent good work. 

Arthur Butler and Company. — Ho system of fining is adopted, and the manager 
reports that experience has taught that where any man has transgressed sufficiently 
to merit an effectual fine, it is wiser to dismiss him, for if a fine is inflicted, the amount 
is invariably recouped by stealing or in other wa^'s. 

Sugar Factories. — Fines arc not generally imposed. 

Pice and Oil Mills. — Practice varies. In some cases, as in the Aryan Mills, 
Dinapore Rice Mill, Shree Bihariji Mills, Patna, fines arc inflicted for slackness and 
negligence of duty. In other cases, such as Shree Das Rice Mills, Shri Mahabirji 
Rice and Oil Mills, Darbhanga, they arc not. 

These instances seem to show that the exten t of fining is verj’' moderate throughout 
the province, and does not disclose any abuse of power necessitating legislation. 

(iii) Utilisation of fines. — ^Fines are either utilized for some charitable purpose or 
in some cases the ivorkcr is allowed to cam back his fine by good work on subsequent 
occasions. Instances of the manner in which fines arc utilized are given below. 

Tata Iron and Steel Company. — Fines arc utilized for hospital fund. 

Peninsular Tobacco Company. — Fines arc credited to a special account main- 
tained by the company and used for the relief of employees or their family in deserving 
cases. 
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Ayyan Mills. — ^Finos are credited to a charity fund from -which prizes are given 
to those doing good -ivork. 

Shree Bihariji Mills. — Fines -^vcre paid to the local Gaoshala. 

Indian Cable Company. — ^The money deducted is used to replace the article lost. 

(iv) After consultation with the local officials, who were almost unanimously 
opposed to any special legislation being undertaken and in agreement with the 
Commissioners of each of the five divisions of the province, the local Government 
formed the opinion in 1927 that the statutory prohibition of fines is not dcsiiabie, 
and would have unfortunate results for the workmen themselves, while so far as 
conditions in this province are concerned no special legislative measures of any 
kind are required to remedy or prevent abuses m the imposition of fines. There 
has been no change in the position regarding fining, and the local Government arc 
still of the same opinion. 


107, Periods of Wage Payment, 

(1) An enquirj' was made in 1924, and the results of this enquirj- have been incor- 
porated in the Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour Ko. 34. 

There has been no material alteration since that date. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment. — Generally there has been no material 
alteration since the enquiry of 1924, the results of which arc also published in the 
same Bulletin. 

Messrs. Tata’s Iron and Steel Works, however, report that they have been able 
to shorten the waiting period for the payment of labour on monthly rates. Previously 
the company had reported that their monthly rated men who were mostly skilled 
were paid between 5th-18th of the succeeding months. The companj’ now reports 
that all are paid generally by the 12th and invariably by the 15th. 

(iii) (1) The local Government arc of opinion that conditions in this province 
are not such as to require legislation cither for the regulation of periods of payment 
or to prevent delay in payment. 

(2) The proposal for a weekly payment bill made by Diwan Chaman Lall was 
examined by the local Government in 1924, and it was found that the employers 
generally disliked the idea because of the increased cost in the economically unpro- 
ductive work of accounting, and it was urged that if the experiment was to be tried 
it should at least be confined in the first instance to mines and factories where, as 
a matter of fact, weekly payment system is widely in force already’. It was also 
found that weeldy pay’ment (where not at present in force) iras apparently not 
generally desired by workers. 

The manager of the Bengal Iron Company took a referendum among his staff and 
found some 4,500 employees among the staff in favour of montlily payment, while 
some 200 only desired weekly payments. 

The Jamshedpur Labour Association regarded the Bill with apprehension as 
likely to deprive the monthly’ paid staff of payment for holidays and other prmleges 
and concessions which they' now enjoy. 

It may’ also be noted that in the terms of settlement that were offered by the 
Tin Plate Company’ Union before the strike the company accepted the workmen’s 
desire to be paid monthly instead of weekly’. 

(3) No dissatisfaction with regard to periods of wage pay-ment has ever come to 
the notice of the local Government. When strikes have occurred at Jamshedpur, 
Jamalpur and other places no such dissatisfaction has ever been expressed by the 
strikers. So far as the larger industries are concerned payment of wages is invariably’ 
made as soon as the necessary’ accountancy’ can be concluded, while in tlic smaller 
industrial concerns no great delay occurs. 

In the mining industry the figures on page 24 of Bulletin No. 34 show that there 
is no delay in the payment of wages by colliery’ proprietors, and in the Jharia coalfields 
wages are paid weekly. 

In the case of Tata's Iron and. Steel Company the nnndier of employees is apptQ'xi- 
mately 29,000, of whom between 12,000 to 14,000 are paid weekly’, while rest 
are paid monthly, and payments are made by' this company’ as early’ as possible 
(and the company’ have already reduced the waiting period since 1924, and are 
taking steps to reduce it further), and it is stated that it would be impracticable 
for a company employing so large a staff to comply with the proposed periods 
that were suggested by the Government of India in letter No. L.1391 of the 
28th July, 1926. 
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In the Jamalpur workshops of the East Indian Railway 15,000 workmen are 
employed and wages are paid monthly on the 15th of the succeeding month, and 
at the East Indian Railway strike in 1922 no complaint was made by the strikers 
with regard to the period of their wage payment. 

The Peninsular Tobacco Company employs 6,000 men, and wages are paid monthly 
not later than the 10th day of the month following that in which wages are earned. 
The company have stated that this sytem is best appreciated by their employees, 
and is more likely to keep them out of debt than pa 5 rment for a shorter period. 

(iv) Treatment of unclaimed wages. — ^The local Government have little information 
on the matter, but are of opinion that cases of unclaimed wages probably seldom 
arise in this province. The following reports from companies have been received. 
In Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company the unclaimed wages are ultimately absorbed 
into the workmen’s pension and gratuity fund. In Messrs. East Indian Railway 
Company's workshops at Jamshedpur unclaimed wages are paid on subsequent 
demand. In the Tin Plate Company it is reported that unclaimed wages are used 
as a charity fund entirely for the benefit of Indian workmen, and that a statement of 
unclaimed wages is available. 

108. Indebtedness. 

Jharia coalfield. — Generally labour is indebted to some extent to the moneylenders 
in the bazar. The extent of such indebtedness is probably not very large. The 
mine managers generally report that it does not exceed one week’s wages. The 
extent of indebtedness varies, according to some mine managers, with caste and 
social customs. Non-residential labour (e.g., Santalis) as a rule does not borrow 
at the colliery, but residential labour, such as surface loading coolies, e.g., Dtisadhs 
and Bhuias borrow from shopkeepers and Kabulis. Skilled workers frequently 
receive advances from companies, but these are invariably repaid. One labour 
contractor makes the following report regarding the expenditure of workers : " The 
Central Provinces labour (that is labour from the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces) gamble most. All classes drink, the Dusadhs being about the worst. The 
Central Provinces and Madrasi save most ; they earn more than ordinary miners. 
The Santalis appear ordinarily to be a saving caste, but they save probably to drink 
in their villages. 

109. Bonus and Profit-sharing Schemes. 


Jharia coal mines. — 'There is no profit-sharing scheme in the coalfield, and the 
only bonuses that are paid are those paid to miners in some collieries for working 
six days a week or for loading extra tubs. Labour contractors also sometimes pay 
a similar bonus to miners who raise extra tubs. 

Factories. — ^The following companies report the existence of bonus schemes. 

1. Messrs. Tata’s Iro7i and Steel Company. — ^There are various types of bonus 
schemes which are detailed in the Company’s memorandum. 


2. Messrs. Tata’s Agrico Company. — ^Most of the actual production and finishing 
work is performed on piece-work rates, but a bonus scheme has been worked out 
for the non-production staff by which those engaged on non-production work based 
on the output of tools, which can be handled without any increase in the non- 
productive labour force. 

3. Tin Plate Compaiiy. — A percentage of salary is paid as a bonus on production. 
The percentage increases with the output. On the hot mUls, where men work in 
crews, bonus is paid on the production obtained by each crew. The rest of the plant 
is paid the average of the hot mill crew’s bonus calculated on individual earnings. 
This scheme was, however, only in force from the 1st March, 1929, until the strike 
broke out on the 7th April, 1929. 


110. Annual Leave. 

(i) Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company report that, except in a few cases among 
the higher grades of the supervisory staff, leave is availed of as it becomes due, and 
is in many cases overdrawn. 

Kuchwar Lime and Stone Company report that leave is usually taken in short 
periods during the course of the year. The clerical staff seldom avail themselves 
of the full leave allowed ; the total leave taken by other permanent employees is 
usually not less than the period sanctioned. 

Jharia coalfield. — Unskilled labour remain absent from work as they like. In 
the case of skilled labour they are apt to return to their homes on leave at least 
once a year. 
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(ii) It may generally be stated that “ monthly rated ” staff is granted an adequate 
amount of leave by its employer. In the case of " daily rated ” staff procedure 
varies. Where the work is more or less regular or organized, it is probable that 
leave will be granted, if required. "Where, however, a worker is able to absent 
himself at will, leave will generally not be granted. Reports regarding the leave 
facilities granted are given below : — 

Tata Iron and Steel Company. — (1) All monthly rated employees are allowed : — 
(a) One month’s privilege leave, five days’ casual leave, two days’ festival leave 
with pay only, all of which may be combined, and (6) six months’ leave on half-pay 
or three months’ leave on full pay after seven completed years of service. 

(2) Daily rated staff — 

14 days’ leave and two days’ festival leave with full pay. 

Employees can utilize leave earned on full pay to cover time lost by sickness and 
leave earned does not lapse if not taken. 

In the Tin Plate Company. — Daily rated employees are only granted leave with 
pay for two days’ festival leave per annum. Monthly rated employees are granted 
14 days’ privilege leave, five days’ sick leave, and two days’ festival leave per 
annum with pay. 

Tatanagar Foundry. — ^Monthly rated men get one month’s leave with pay in the 
year. As attendance of daily rated men is optional, no leave is allowed. Generally 
they attend regularly, but rare cases have arisen when daily rated men have been 
replaced on account of their long absence and irregular attendance. 

Sone Valley Portland Cement Company. — ^The staff are allowed one month’s leave 
per year and labour in accordance with the Mines and Factory Act, The amount 
taken by the staff varies considerably. 

Kalyanpur Lime Works, Limited. — ^There is no standing rule, but leave to the 
extent of 10 days to a month is given during the year. 

Bengal Iron Company. — Skilled labour is allowed 17 days’ leave on full pay and 
extra on special occasions. 

Peninsular Tobacco Company. — The factory is closed on the usual festival days, 
and 10 to 12 days’ holiday is given as a matter of rule during the Durga Puja 
festival, and extensions to this period are allowed to those employees who have made 
arrangements to leave Monghyr. 

Jharia coalfields. — No leave is given to unskilled labour which absents itself 
when it likes. Skilled labour is frequently given leave by arrangement with the 
management, the amount dependent on the length and approved nature of the 
employee’s service. 

111. Desirability o£ Fait Wages Clause in Public Contracts. 

The local Government are at present unable to e.xpress any opinion. 


Xm.— INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY OF WORKERS. 

112. Comparative Changes in EfiBciency of Indian Workers in Recent Years. 

A . Factories. — ^Most of the unskilled labour are recruits who have arrived from 
agricultural pursuits or rural areas, and are quite unfamiliar with machiner}”^ or 
factory plant or factory discipline. At first thej' are in strange surroundings, and 
it takes them some time to get used to such conditions. Previously this class did- 
not generally (though there were exceptions) stick to the work for any great length 
of time and their efiiciency was low, but in recent times owing to pressure on tlie 
land there is a greater tendency amongst this class to stick to the work and in so 
far as this has happened there is slightly greater efficiency. Semi-skilled and skilled 
workers stick more regularly to the work, and in course of time rise to the position 
of subordinate supervising staff, and in the small industries these sldlled men become 
engineers or mistris. It is stated that in this class greater efficiency is perceptible 
during recent years. 

Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company state that in their opinion there has been 
an increase in the effic’ency of Indian workmen during recent years, but the labour 
turnover is still too great to state to what extent with any degree of accuracy. 
Labour unrest has, however, to a certain extent prevented the increase in efiiciency 
which the company would otherwise have expected. 

A statement that has been furnished by Messrs. Tata’s Iron and Steel Company 
for the financial years 1923-24 to 1927-28 (the year 1928-1929 was not a normal 
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year consequent on the disorganisation arising out of the strike) shows that the 
number of tons produced per man per annum has steadily increased in each year 
in the follo^ving departments : — 

Coke ovens, blast furnaces (pig iron), open hearth (steel ingots), duplex plant 
(steel ingots), new blooming mill, new rail mUl, merchant miU, sheet bar and 
billet mUl, sheet miU. 

That there has been some reduction in the output per ton per man in the old 
blooming mill, the old rail mill, the old bar mill, while the production in the plate 
mill has remained more or less stationary. 

Indian Cable Co. report a moderate increase in efficiency, while the Bengal Iron 
Co. saj"' that efficiency is about the same. 

The Tin Plate Company of India report that there has been no change in the 
efficiency of unskilled, workers or of such classes as fitters, machinists, blacksmiths 
or carpenters who come to the company having already learnt their trade. The 
Company has also not been working sufficiently long for the apprentices who are 
employed in the mechanical and electrical departments, to make any appreciable 
effect on them labour supply. In the case of skilled labour in this Company it is, 
however, reported that progress has been made and men have now been trained for 
all positions in the hot mills, and Indian foremen and instructors are employed, 
though it is still necessary to employ expert covenanted hands in jobs requiring the 
finer points of judgment in the hot mills. In other departments Indian shearers 
picklers, annealers, tin house operators and sorters are employed, and it is reported 
that little difficulty is experienced in training new men in a short time. There are 
no covenanted superintendents in the time office, stores, mechanical, electrical, 
machine shop and traffic, etc., which are all superintended by local men who have 
risen from ranks. 

JB. Coal Mines. — ^The Indian Mining Association considers that there has been 
an advance in efficiency among the skilled labour, but not in the case of unskilled 
labour. The Mining Federation considers that there has been no increase in efficiency. 
Various mine managers have formed various opinions — one states that there has been 
a general increase in efficiency, others that there has been no increase, and others 
that the increase is only in the case of skilled labour. 

113. Comparative Efficiency o! Indian and Foreign Workers. 

It is somewhat early to compare the respective efficiency of Indian and foreign 
workers. The industrial system in India on modem lines is of much more recent 
date than in most other industrial countries, and except to a very small extent there 
is hardly an industrial class in this province used to industrial life and factory 
machinery. The home life of the recruit is quite foreign to modem mechanical or 
industrial conceptions, and at the factories the recmit has small opportunity of 
acquiring higher or theoretical knowledge of the plant he operates, and his only 
knowledge is based on practical experience. Naturally, therefore, as conditions 
exist at present the Indian workman is not equal to the workman in industrial 
countries in point of efficiency. 

Tata’s Iron and Steel Company, who have experience of both Indian and foreign 
workers, state that they employ in relation to outppt a far greater number of 
employees than a similar works would in western countries. India is mainly an 
agricultural country, and the workmen of the iron and steel industry do not have 
the experience or skill of the workmen in those countries where the industry^ has long 
been established. Climatic conditions also operate to the disadvantage of Indian 
workmen, and the education, health, physique and standard of living generally are 
lower than is to be found in western countries, which adversely affects the efficiency 
of local workers. It may, however, be noted in connection wth this company that 
the figures furnished in answer to question 1 1 show that the reduction in the number 
of covenanted employees has been accomplished concurrently ■with an increase in the 
average monthly output in tons. 

The Tin Plate Company report that the Indian worker is not so efficient as the 
European or American tin worker. In the hot mills, for instance, they state their 
mills work on the double mill, three part system and carry crews of 42 men per 
mill, whereas on similar mills in the United States the crew number is only 18. 
In 1926 the Company employed 2,734 employees, excluding those who are not 
properly part of the work organisations. It was stated by the Welsh Plate and 
Sheet Manufacturers Association in their evidence before the Tariff Board that the 
total number of employees for a six-mill equipment similar to that of the Tin Plate 
Company operating three shifts and producing 36,000 tin plates per annum would 
be betw-een 700 and 720. In 1927 (the last year of normal working) -the Tin Plate 
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Company’s output was 43,191 tins of finished plate, and therefore the labour ratio 
of the Tin Plate Company as compared to that of the Welsh Plate Association was 
1 ; 3. Since 1927 further improvement has been made, and the company now 
estimates that the ratio would be 1 : 2*8. 

114. Extent to which Comparisons are Effected by — 

(i) The frequent absenteeism of unskilled workers, to which reference has been 
made in answer to question 7, undoubtedly impairs their eiSciency, even though a 
tendency is now noticeable for workers who have had experience in industrial 
concerns to return to such concerns after periods of absence. 

(ii) Use of machinery, (iii) Comparative efficiency of plant. — The Chief Inspector 
of Factories reports that the arrangement of the factory plant, its working and 
sometimes the plant itself are frequently of an obsolete nature and mechanical 
transport or handling of goods save in the largest and most up-to-date industries 
is unkno\vn. Efficiency and output consequently suffer. This, however, is not 
true of the larger and more up-to-date industries, for instance the plant in Messrs. 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and in the Tin Plate Company is of a very modern 
and efficient type, and similarly in the case of many other companies. At the same 
time in the smaller companies there is undoubtedly considerable force in the remark 
of the officiating Chief Inspector of Factories that output and efficiency are diminished 
by inefficient plants. 

(v) Physique, (vi) Health, — The physique and health of industrial workers is no 
worse than that of ordinary agricultural workers, and is probably little if any worse 
than that of industrial workers in other parts of the world. Neither of these 
points, therefore, should affect the comparison in efficiency of Indian and foreign 
workers. 

The Tin Plate Company, however, reports that in their opinion tlie average 
Indian physique and health is not as good as that of foreign workers. 

(vii) Education. — ^The Chief Inspector of Factories estimates that fully 95 to 
98 per cent, of workmen have no elementary education. The answers to questions 
dealing wth education show that little is being done in the way of night schools, and 
until compulsory education is introduced, even if such schools existed, they would 
be little attended. In all industries lack of education is a serious handicap to the 
attainment of any great degree of efficiency. 

(viii) Standard of living. — ^The Indian workman’s diet is generally not suitable . 
and produces insufficient energy for sustained effort. It is, however, what he is 
used to. Until he is educated to appreciate the value of a higher standard of liWng, 
it will be useless to expect such higher standard of living merely from an increase 
in wages. 

(ix) Climate. — ^The climate undoubtedly affects adversely production. Reference 
may be made to the figures given for production compared with the number of 
miners employed for Loyabad collieiy^ in answer to question (8) (iii). It will be seen 
that in August and September the number of tons cut per miner working was con- 
siderably less than in the other months of the year. An enquiry- was made from the 
company to try to ascertain the reason for this, but no reply has yet been received. 
Unless there is an)’’ particular reason for the drop it may perhaps show that in the 
humid months of August and September the energy of the miner is reduced with 
consequent reduction in output. 


XIV.— TRADE COMBINATIONS. 

117. — (i) Extent of Organisation of Employers. 

The following employers’ organizations exist : — (a) The Indian INIining 
Association-— an association of o^vners of European controlled mines. (6) The 
Indian Mining Federation — an association of o’wners of Indian controlled mines, 
(c) The^ Kodarma Mica Mining Association, (d) The Bihar and Orissa Mica 
Association, Giridih. (e) The Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Commerce. (/) The 
Bihar Planters’ Association — an association of Indigo planters and other planters 
in North Bihar, (g) The Indian Metallurgical Association. 

The activities of these associations may be said to centre rather in trading con- 
ditions than in labour conditions, though the committees of the various associations 
are always prepared to enter into communica'tion with Government and furnish 
opinions on any matters connected with labour. 


There are also two associations of mine managers — the Association of Colliery- 
Managers in India, and the Indian Mine Managers’ Association. 
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(ii) Extent of Organization of Employed. 

Besides the registered trade unions, the only organizations of employed, other 
than railway organizations worthy of note are (a) Jamshedpur Labour Association, 
and (6) Indian CoUiery Employees Association. 

(«) Jamshedpur Labour Association. — This association was formed in 1920, and 
was offered recognition by the company in 1921 on certain conditions, the chief of 
which was that membership must be confined to the company’s employees. As, 
however, its promoters and secretaries were not company’s employees recognition 
was not extended to it at that time. After 1922 the Association was reorganized, 
with Mr. C. F. Andrews as its President, and was eventually recognised by the 
company. During the strike of 1928 the Association was recognised by the company 
as the official mouthpiece of the men, though it had actually ceased to have any 
great influence with a large number of the strUrers. The Association reports that its 
activities are directed to looking after the welfare of its members as regards their 
economic, social, moral, educational and physical development. 

{b) Indian Colliery Employees’ Association, Jharia. — ^This Association was 
formed in 1920, and according to its annual report of 1928 now has a membership of 
approximately 2,000, of whom 1,500 are " actual picks, and other miners,” and the 
rest are the general office and outdoor staff of the collieries. 


All colliery employees and miners are eligible for membership of the Association 
and the affairs of the Association are managed by an Executive Committee of 21 
members who are elected by votes at the annual general meeting of the Association. 
From amongst the members of the executive, one president, one vice-president, one 
honorary secretary and one auditor are elected for the year and there are also three 
paid permanent assistants. 

During the year 1928 the Association states that steps were taken to redress the 
grievances of individual members and other mine workers in about 100 cases — 7 
■were under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 83 non-pajnnent and irregular payment 
of wages, and the rest under miscellaneous heads. In the compensation cases, 
compensation was realized and paid to claimants by contest in the court, while the 
majority of the other cases were settled by compromise though some were rejected 
for want of proper grounds. 


120. Individual Trade Unions. 

(iii) All registered Trade Unions have now been recognized by employees. The 
Jamshedpur Labour Association is also recognized by the employers. 

121. Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(i) Only three 'Unions have been registered up to date : — («) The East Indian 
Railway Union. (6) The Labour Federation at Jamshedpur, (c) The Gulmuri Tin 
Plate Worlcs Union. 

In the case of all these three unions the executive includes a person or persons 
who are not personally engaged in the industry in which the members as a body are 
employed. 

(ii) As two of the Unions have at present not been registered for a year it is too 
early yet to express any adequate opinion on the effects of the Act. It may, how'ever, 
be noted that in the Jamshedpur strike of 1928 the strike was under the control of no 
registered union, nor even of the Labour Association which is not registered. 

(iii) Possible Amendments. — The local Government have no suggestions to make. 


XV.— INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

123. Extent of Strikes and Lockouts. 

A statement is given below showing the duration, number of strikers, and 
maximum number of persons affected for all important strikes (other than railway 
strikes) that occurred in the Province between 1920 and 1924 and for all strilres 
(other than railway strikes) that have occurred since that date. It will be seen that 
during this period no strike was reported from the Jharia coalfield. There, was 
however, what may be called a " strike period ” in the Jharia coalfield in the winter 
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of 1 920-2 1 , when there were a number of small strikes. These strikes were, however, 
of short duration and not very important. It was thought at the time that there was 
some risk of a general strike in the coalfield, but such general strike never materialised 


Name of industrial concern. 

Duration. 

Number 
of strikers. 

Maximum 
number of 
persons 
affected. 

1. Government Printing, 
Gulzarbagh. 

10th February, 1922 
to 

28th March, 1922. 

233 

317 

2. Kumardhubi Iron 
Works. 

25thNovember, 1920 
to 

2nd December, 1920 
again 

3rd January, 1921 
to 

22nd January, 1921. 

1,000 

, 1,000 

! 

3. Tata Iron and Steel 
Works. 

1 9th September, 
1922, 19 p.m. to 
23rd October, 1922, 

6 a.m. 

Maximurh 
19,009 oiwbom 
14,000 resumed 
before the 
strike ended. 

30,000 

4. Tin Plate Company of 
India, Limited, Hot 
Mill Department. 

31st March, 1924, 
to 

6th April, 1924. 

1,000 

1,000 

5. Tin Plate Company Cold 
Mill. 

3rd January, 1925, 
to 

8th January, 1925. 

50 

50 

6. Shellac Manufacture, 
Jhalda. 

6 th August, 1926, 
to 

19th August, 1926. 

500 

500 

7. Shellac Manufacture, 
Balarampur. 

13th August, 1926, 
to 

28th August, 1926. 

500 

500 

8., Tata Iron and Steel 
Works, Open Hearth 

2 hours on 

11th April, 1927. 

No information. 

No information. 

Department. 




9. Tata Iron and Steel 

1 day, 1927. 

No information. 

Noinformotion. 

Works Duplex Plant. 



10. Tata Iron and Steel 
Works Hot Mill and 
Shearing Shaft of 
Sheet Mill. 

Tuesda}^, Friday, 
in 

December, 1927. 

No information. 

No information. 

n. Tata Iron and Steel 
Works Electrical De- 
partment. 

17th February, 1928, 
to 

23rd Februarj% 1928. 

1,100 ' 

1,100 

12. Tata Iron and Steel 
Works, Rail Finishing 
Mill. 

15th March, 1928, 
to 

25th March, 1928. 

700 

700 

13. Messrs. Christien and 
Company Mica Split- 
ting Factory. 

16th March, 1928, 
to 

23rd March, 1928. 

596 

630 

14. Jessop and Company', 
Jamshedpur. 

4th April, 1928, 
to 

12th April, 1928. 

200 

700 

15. Tata Iron and Steel 

21st April, 1928, 

17,500 

*20,000 

Works, Jamshedpur. 

to 

13th September, 1928. 

(inside 

workers). 

(inside 

’workers). 

16. Tin Plate Works, 
Golmuri. 

6th April, 1928, 
still progressing. 

2,800 

3,000 


♦ 9,000 — 10,000 persons (outside workers) were also affected. 


(iv) Loss to industry and workers , — ^The Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum 
estimates that in the Tata’s Iron Steel Company strike of 1928, the direct loss to the 
company ^^'as a crore of rupees while the indirect loss from general dislocation of 
business is not estimated. He also estimates that approximately the number of 
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working days lost rvas a million and a half and that, therefore, the men lost about 
30 laklis of rupees. A subsidiarj’’ loss occurred to the Tin Plate Works where the 
company continued to pay wages for full-time though the amount of steel being 
received by them v-as only sufficient to enable half-time work to be done. The loss 
to this company by doing this is estimated at 2} lakhs. 

124. Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery. 


(ii) The district officials while maintaining an attitude of strict neutrality are 
always prepared to listen to both parties and to communicate if desired the view 
of one party to the other. 

Certain non-official gentlemen hav'c taken considerable part in some strikes, 
more particularly the larger strUccs, and have been in some cases of considerable 
help in bringing the disputes to settlement. 

(v) Generally full opportunity appears to be allowed lor workpeople to make 
representations. Though there has been among some employers a tendency not to 
receive representations from their workmen, unless such representations are presented 
by one or more of their worlcmcn and not by outsiders, 

125. Trade Disputes Act. 

(а) The local Government have at present had no experience of the working of 
the Act and have therefore no points to raise in connection with it. 

(б) An application was received from the representatives of the workers in the 
Tin Plate Worlcs strike for action to be taken under the Trade Disputes Act, but for 
reasons which have alrcadj* been reported to the Government of India, it was decided 
that it would be in the special circumstances of the case fruitless to take such action. 

126. Attitude of Government. 

(i) Towards trade combinations . — The local Government is always ready to consult 
such trade combinations as arc concerned in questions relating to the alteration of the 
law or conditions of anj' industty, and always carefully considers the opinion of such 
trade combinations. 

(ii) In connection with industrial disputes . — ^Thc attitude adopted by district 
officials has been noted in answer to question 124 (ii). Government itself watches 
most carefully the progress of cvcty industrial dispute, and makes all necessary 
arrangements for the maintenance of law and order, and for the protection of the 
individual in the exercise of his legal rights. As stated in answer to the last question 
the local Government has not up to the present made any use of its powers under the 
Trade Disputes Act. 

XVI.— LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT. 

127. ESect of Repeal of Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. 

The Act was not in force anpvhcre in the province for a period of nine years 
previous to its repeal, and no difficulties have been experienced since its repeal. 

129. Extent to which (i) Civil, (ii) Criminal Law is available and used for 
enforcement. 

No occasions are known in which Civil or Criminal law has been used for enforce- 
ment of any contract with a worker, and no figures are available regarding the extent 
to which the Civil law- is utilised in the case of covenanted workers. 


132. Employers’ and Workmen’s Disputes Act : Is it used P 

The Act is not in use in this province. 


XVn.— ADMINISTRATION. 

133, Central and Provincial Legislatures. 

The only resolution that has been moved in the provincial Council in connection 
with labour questions is that moved by Lala Baijnath in 1926 regarding maternity 
benefits, which has been discussed above. in answ-er to question No. 31. 


135. Relations between Central and Local Governments. 

The local Government have no points to bring forward. 

138. Administrative Authorities in Various Governments, 
There are no labour offices or officers in this province. 
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137. ESects of Difierences in Law or Administration in Indian States and Britisli 
India. 

In the Feudatory States existing in the province there are no factories of any 
importance. There are, however, a certain number of mines : the haematite and 
manganese mines of Messrs. Bird and Company in North Keonjhar, the haematite 
mines of Messrs. Tata and Company in Mayurbhanj, the Bisra Stone and Lime 
Company in Gangpur, the asbestos quarries of Seraikela, the kyanite quarries in 
Kharsawan, and the Talcher coalfields. The political agent and commissioner of 
the Feudatory States reports as follows regarding the conditions in these mines : — 

Safety. — Although the rules on the subject which are in force in British India 
are not in force in the States, safety precautions are observed on practically the same 
lines by Tata’s, Bird’s, the Bisra Stone and Lime Company and the Talcher Company, 
which cover over 95 per cent, of the total labour employed. The number of accidents 
is rare and compares favourably with the number occurring in the Singhbhum 
district. Compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act is paid by Tata’s, 
the Talcher Coalfields Company and the Bisra Stone and Lime Company and probably 
also by Bird’s, The Workmen’s Compensation Act is in force in Mayurbhanj and 
Talcher, and its spirit is observed in Gangpur and Keonjhar. 

Hours of Work. — ^The hours of work in the Talcher coalfields and Messrs. Bird’s 
manganese and iron mines are stated to be 56 hours per week. 

A great deal of the labour is employed on piece-work under which s}'stem workers 
are allowed to choose their own time and to rest as they desire. Where this system 
is not in force either the mines are closed do^vn entirely on Sunday as in Keonjhar, 
or they are closed down early on the local market daj^. 

General. — The political agent, who also has experience of the Singhbhum district, 
reports that from what he has seen in the Feudatory States he considers that there 
is no difference whatever (either as regards production or health of workers) between 
the Feudatory States and British India, and that in view of the fact that most of 
the companies employing labour in the Feudatory States are also working in British 
India, he is of opinion that conditions inside and outside the States are identical. 

138. Acquaintance of Workpeople with Factory Legislation. 

In the rural areas and in the smaller industries the acquaintance is very slight, 
but in the industrial centres, or where the workpeople are better educated, a growing 
knowledge and interest in factory legislation is evinced. Under Section 36 of the 
Factories Act an abstract of the Act and the Rules thereunder has got to be affixed 
in a conspicuous place in every factor}', in English and in the language of the majority 
of the operatives. 

139. Factory Inspection. 

(i) {a) The staff consists of a Chief Inspector of Factories and one Inspector of 
Factories ; the post of a draughtsman for technical work in the office was sanctioned 
last year. 

(6) The question of adequacy of staff was examined by the local Government 
last year, and it was decided to make use of Section 4 (4) of Factories Act to appoint 
10 sub-divisional officers ex-officio Inspectors of Factories within the local limits 
of their respective jurisdictions, while the Additional Deputy Commissioner of 
Dhanbad has also been vested with the powers of District Magistrate under the 
Factories Act. 


The main objects in appointing these additional Inspectors were : — 

(1) To make use of local knowledge, the lack of which often handicaps the 
regular inspector in his efforts in checking the periods of labour actually worked 
in the factory and the holidays actually granted. 

(2) To relieve the regular inspector to some extent of that portion of the 
work which does not require technical knowledge of constructional and industrial 
processes, leaving him freer to devote himself to the engineering side of his work. 

(c) The present staff is considered adequate, though it is intended to. re-examine 
the question afresh when experience has been obtained of the revised exemption 
orders which have recently been issued, and of the revised factory rules which are 
being issued. It is expected that these remsed rules and exemptions may bring 
with them an increase of work, but until the extent of that increase is seen, it cannot 
be known whether the appointment of an additional inspector Avill be necessary. 

(ii) Uniformity of administration in different provinces. — ^In this province it has 
been found impracticable to insist on managers of factories holding certificates of 
competency, though it is understood that such certificates are still required in 
Bombay and the United Provinces. In this province it is impracticable to require 
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certificates of competency for the follovring reasons : — (a) Most of the factories 
are small and unimportant, and are not such as would permit the emploj-ment of 
expensive and highly qualified managers, (b) The administration and supervision 
of such certificates in 200^00 petty factories spread all over the province would 
be extremely troublesome and would thrown an increased amount of work on 
factory inspectorate and would probably be not worth while, (c) The require- 
ment of certificates would be extremely irksome to petty factories, and would almost 
amount to interference with their trade. It has, therefore, been considered that it 
would be impracticable to enforce technical qualifications in petty factories, and 
that it is unnecessary’ to do so in the case of large factories such as Jamalpnr 
and Tata’s, since their own interests compel such factories to employ highly 
qualified men. 

(iii) (n) The number of inspections by’ inspectors of factories is given in the 
statement below. As the r-arious factories are situated throughout the prordnce at 
considerable distances from each other, it is not possible to increase the number of 
inspections : — 


Year. 

Number of 

registered 

factories. 

Number of 
inspections, 
i.e., number 
of factories 
inspected. 

Number 

of 

\’isits. 

Percentage 
of inspec- 
tion to 
registered 
factories. 

Percentage 
of \TStS 
to regis- 
tered 
factories. 

1925 

242 

189 

247 

74-3 

102 

1926 

242 

186 

291 

77 

120-2 

1927 

255 

115 

189 

45-’I 

74-1 

1928 

261 

154 

220 

59 

84-3 


(b) The local Government are satisfied as to the efficiency of the administration. 
They are satisfied that there is general compliance with the rules under the Factories 
Act, and that preventible accidents are being kept at the minimum possible figure. 

(iv) (fi) The statement below gives details of prosecutions under the Factories 
Act during the years 1921-28 inclusive : — 

Number of 

Year. Prosecutions. 

1921 — 

1922 7 

1923 — 

1924 6 

1925 2 

1926 1 

1927 2 

1928 5 

(6) The number of prosecutions is small. As the Department was a new one it 
was at first the policy of the local Government to try to secure compliance with factory 
rules by co-operation unth and admee to factory managers, and it was only in really 
obstinate cases that prosecution was undertaken. The fall in the accident rate in 
all industries other than the metal manufacturing industries shows that the policy 
has been successful ; while an analysis of the figures for the seven years ending 
1928 for the pro\-ince as a whole (expressing each class of accident classified under 
the causing agents as a percentage of the total accidents) seems to show that the 
kind of accident which prosecutions can most improve by compelling simple fencing 
(i.e., belts, pits, and mill gearing) are the least frequent of the accidents that occur, 
and that accidents that prosecution is not much able to influence (i.e., faUing weights, 
hand tools and persons falling) are amongst the most frequent accidents. 

The accidents occurring from machinery of the industry are mostty conflned to 
Tata's, where the safety or dangers of the industry are absolutely beyond mitigation 
by the kind of measures that can be enforced by prosecution. This point has been 
thoroughly discussed in answer to question (45) above. 

(c) A further difficulty in prosecuting occurs (especially in the larger industries) 
in the difficulty of placing responsibility lor accidents. This is exemplified by the 
mixer crane accident (which is described in paragraphs 7 and 8 of the Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories for 1928). 
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(d) The local Government are advised that Section 41 of the Factories Act 
overrides Section 287 of the Indian Penal Code, and are doubtful -whether the penalty 
provided under Section 41 of the Factories Act is in all cases sufficient, e.g., in a 
case -where operatives’ lives are risked by deliberate disobedience of orders of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories. The point -ivas considered in connection -with the 
prosecution of the managing director and manager of a certain factorj'- for failing to 
keep certain machinerj' securel)'^ fenced as required by the rules of the local Govern- 
ment, and by order of the Chief Inspector of Factories. In his order the Chief 
Inspector had stated that *' the machmciy' in the crushing shed is totally unfenced 
and is the most dangerous I have seen for some time. If allowed to remain in its 
present condition it will be onl}’- a matter of time before someone is killed." This 
was on the 20th Januarj’-, 1926. On 17th February the manager had reported that 
the defects had been removed. But on the 6th of May a fatal accident occurred to 
a cooly in the crushing house as a result of quite inefficient fencing having been 
erected. A case was instituted and a conviction secured with a maximum fine of 
Rs. 500. 


XVm.— INTELLIGENCE. 

M3. Existing Statistics. 

As there is no labour office in this prordnce, the amount of statistics collected 
and prepared is not extensive. Such statistics as are published in the reports of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Mines, Registrar of Trades 
Unions are collected and published. The returns required under -the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are also furnished and statistics compiled. Certain statistics are 
also collected relating to people engaged in mines that are not subject to the Mines 
Act, while reports are also received from Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company 
regarding the number of persons employed and the total production, and from the 
Indian Mining Association of the monthly totals of actual raisings and despatches. 

144. Possibility of Improvement in Statistics. 

In connection wth the resolutions of the Third International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians the question of the systematic compilation of statistics of industrial 
disputes and working class budgets was considered by the local Government. With 
regard to the former the local Government decided that industries were not at 
present sufficiently developed, and that there were no strikes or disputes of sufficient 
frequenc}’- to warrant setting up a machinery of the type suggested by the Conference. 
It was considered unlikely that any officer -would be able to collect necessarj' statistics 
from the employers’ associations or unions without powers being given by legislation 
and it -was doubtful whether employers, especially in the smaller industries of 
this province, would either be able to or take the trouble to give the statistics 
accurately. 

As regards W’orking class budgets the local Government consider that the collec- - 
tion of a large number of accurate budgets of t 5 ’pical families on scales sufficient to 
insure accuracy in index numbers -would necessitate the emplojunent of a considerable 
staff under trained supervision involving an expenditure which might be dispro- 
portionate to the results ; while on the other hand, the emplo}'ment of a small 
untrained staff for the purpose of working on a more limited scale would probabh' 
not make any material difference in the accuracy of the index numbers as at present 
maintained. 

Although the information relating to labour furnished to the local Government 
is at present not extensive, it is not considered necessary to adopt an}' methods for 
collecting any larger quantity of statistics. Fairlj'- full statistics are already com- 
piled for the two main industrial areas in the Jharia coalfield, and Jamshedpur and 
the remaining industrial concerns are so scattered and of so varjdng a tj-pe that 
no result of value would be obtained from the collection of accurate statistics relating 
to such institutions, and those statistics already collected b}"^ the Factories and Jlines 
Departments are probably sufficient for ordinary purposes. At the same time the 
absence of more complete statistics makes the preparation of a memorandum dealing 
rvith labour conditions in the pro-sdnee a somewhat difficult task, though in the 
opinion of the local Government the present industrial 'condition of the province 
would not in the ordinary course of events justify the expenditure of any further 
sums for the maintenance of a labour office to facilitate the collection and considera- 
tion of labour statistics. 

145. Nature of Special Investigations Conducted. 

(i) Inquiries for the purpose of preparing index numbers sho-wing the rise and 
fall in the cost of living in Bihar and Orissa were organized in 1922 and have been 
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continued ever since. The methods adopted are given oii pages 5-12 of Bulletin 
No. 7 of the Department of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and are summarized 
thus : — 

1. Family budgets were prepared for six centres, and the ratios of money expendi- 
ture in these family budgets were taken as " weights ” and used as bases for preparing 
index figures. These bases were multiplied by the prices current during the normal 
year at that centre (but as no one particular year could be called normal, the normal 
year was taken as the average of the five years ending 1914). In this manner the 
normal expenditure of the locality wns obtained and was assumed to be 100. Index 
prices for subsequent periods are obtained by multiplying the bases by prices current 
in that particular period. The result thus obtained is compared witii the normal 
expenditure already calculated for that centre, and it is expressed in the percentages 
for the basic period, taking the normal year as always equal to 100. 

2. Six centres were originally selected, i.e., Patna, Muzafiarpur, Jamshedpur, 
Monghyr, Jharia coalfields and Cuttack, and subsequently in 1925 Ranchi was added. 
Monthly figures for each of these centres are prepared and published in the Bihar 
and Orissa Bulletins. In the table below an extract from the figures is given showing 
the mean average at each of the seven centres at which it was reported for the years 
1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27 and 1927-28:— 


Centre. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 


1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1. Patna 

159 

163 

162 

171 

n 

2. Muzafiarpur 

160 

174 

163 

170 


3. MonghjT . . 

168 

165 

166 

169 


4. Jamshedpur 

186 

196 

200 

201 

bpm 

5. Jharia 

190 

202 

198 

198 


6. Cuttack 

133 

155 

159 

159 


7. Ranchi 

— 


188 

179 



3. It should be noted that the figures for each centre only bear relation to the 
normal expenditure figure for that centre, and do not bear any relation to the figures 
for other centres. 

4. In 1926, in connection with the proposals of the Second International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians, the local Government considered whether the figures 
of normal prices on which these index numbers are based were sufiiciently accurate, 
and it was considered that they were tolerably accurate for the classes to %vhich they 
relate, and might continue to serve for some time longer. 

(ii) The results are published in the " Bihar and Orissa Gazette,” and are supplied 
to all important industrial concerns. They are used by Government departments 
in determining the comparative dearness of a particular locality and in fixing local 
allowances. It is probable that they are not used to any great extent by industrial 
concerns for the purpose of fixing wages. 


Jlr. H. E. HORSFIELD, I.C.S., Registrar of Joint Stock Companies and Trade 
Unions, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


3. Since the introduction of the Indian Trade Unions Act only three Trade 
Unions have so far been registered in this Province, e.g. : (1) The East Indian 
Railway Union, Khagaul (Patna), registered on the 15th March, 1928 ; (2) The 
Labour Federation, Jamshedpur, registered on the 28th January, 1929; and 
(3) The Golmnri Tinplate Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur, registered on the 13th April, 
1929. The East Indian RaUway'Union had 25,203 members (all males) at the end 
of the year 1927-28 ; the Labour Federation had approximately 15,000 members (all 
males) at the time of its registration, while no figures are yet available about the 
last Union. These unions do not appear to be working successfully, and the annual 
returns due from the two first two unions for the year ending the 31st March, 1929, 
have not yet been submitted by them in spite of repeated reminders. 
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THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

In reply to your letter No. 250 — XL.24.L.C. — dated the 22nd September, 1929, 
I have the honour to state that I have studied the preliminary memorandum of 
the local Government and find that, except in respect of the several points noted 
below, the memorandum already includes the subjects on which I might suitably 
give evidence, and that I am in agreement with the opinions expressed. 

2. I'iitervals . — In the answer 50 (i) (6), I agree that the workman’s difficulty of 
obtaining the sort of meal he likes during the mid-day inter\^al often exists where 
the distance to his home is great and housing is not available near the factor}\ The 
possibility of factory dining rooms is, of course, obvious, but it is not so simple here 
as in Europe on account of caste complications. There is at any rate room for con- 
sidering whether it would be practicable and fair to oblige the factory-o^vners to provide 
(as some do) cooking facilities for such workers. 

3. Suitability of Regulations for Children . — In connection vdth No. 73 of the 
memorandum, I think that a distinction should be made between boys and girls 
in considering the suitabilit}’’ of regulations affecting children. I think there is at 
least an arguable case for making it more difficult than at present for girl children 
to enter factories except in those industries that employ adult women upon industrial 
processes. A boy entering a facto^ has the prospect of learning a skilled or semi- 
skilled craft, but in general a girl has not. If she remains in the factorj’’ as an adult 
it will be as a menial. There are exceptions (e.g., the shellac industry) where women 
are employed in skilled or semi-skilled work. 

4. Further, regarding the employment of children, it appears to me that in this 
Province, whatever may be the case in others, it would be advisable to consider 
the question of the emplo 5 rment of children together with the question of apprentice- 
ship. This is beyond the scope of an Inspector of Factories, and I have not got the 
necessarj' statistical and other definite information necessary to enable me to say more 
on this subject than this — I have a very strong impression that state-supervdsed 
apprenticeship system in the major industries would be to the advantage of both 
employer and employed — to the employer because the members of his labour force 
would have definite crafts ; to the employee because, being better stabilised in his 
occupation, it would be good business for the employer to treat him better than is 
ever lilcely to be the case vdth transitory labour. As is stated frequently in the 
memorandum, the factory worker to-day has a foot in two worlds. An apprentice- 
ship which would put him definitely in the factor}’’ world, while good for the factories, 
might be bad for labour in a time of industrial depression, might in fact create what 
we are so far fortunately without, an unemployment problem. But from the point 
of view of efficient factories and of good conditions for the factory worker while he 
remains a factory worker, it seems to me that one of the serious obstacles to improve- 
ment is the relative absence of the apprenticeship system. 

5. The occupation which is probably in the greatest need of apprenticeship, and 
in which apprenticeship would, I think, yield the greatest results, is that of the 
factory engineer. The matter is not within the scope of the Indian Factories Act, 
but as a member of the Governing Body of the Bihar College of Engineering and o 1 
the Ranchi Technical School, it seems to me that some of the attention now given 
to training men for engineering degrees might better be expanded on training a less 
exalted kind of engineer for whom there is, if I am right, more need in this province. 


3\Ir. W. B. BRETT, I.C.S., Financial Secretary to Government, Bihar and Orissa. 

The subjects dealt with are ; I. — Recruitment, (6) Recruitment for Assam, 
heads (i) to (v). 

The experience on which this memorandum is based consists of 2^ years as 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi, the principal recruiting district of Bihar and 
Orissa. I have no experience of conditions on ■the Assam tea gardens. 

(i) I consider that a measure of control over recruitment for Assam is necessary. 
The aboriginals of Ranchi are in great demand on the tea gardens. They are an 
impulsive^ race, easily persuaded and apt to take little thought for the morrow, a 
characteristic which is enhanced by their fondness for drink. For a great many 
years the}- have tended to become the na-tural prey of non-aboriginals and of the 
more sophisticated members of their own communities. The two chief objections to 
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an uncontrolled system of recruitment are (1) that a labourer %%'ho rvas sent to Assam 
and wished to return against the will of his employer would find it practically 
impossible to do so, (2) that labourers could not be traced by their relatives. 

It is the latter difficulty which comes chiefly into prominence in district adminis- 
tration. An aboriginal who disappears from his village and regrading whom there 
is no certainty whether he is alive or dead, is extremely likely to lose the land on 
which his dependants rely for their living. Again, minor children, especially girls, 
tend to be recruited without the knowledge of their parents or husbands. 'Vi^ere 
the girl is married serious difficulties occur, especially among the Christians over the 
re-marriage of the deserted husband. Even under the present system I have often 
had to deal with cases where the bread-winner of the family has gone off to Assam 
leaving his dependants destitute. 

(ii) The existing system is based ultimately on the position that no labourer 
shall be recruited for Assam except by a person who (a) has recently worked on the 
garden and (b) has personal knowledge of the intended recruit. Condition (6) follows 
from the proviso, in Section 164 of the Act, that it is a penal offence for any unlicensed 
person to assist in recruitment. Though abuses occur, partly through the desire of 
the sardar to earn more money by producing more recruits and partly through the 
attempts of the employers to make the system give better results than it was intended 
to do, the system works fairly well and, given adequate supervision, should mean 
that no one is recruited without an opportunity of ascertaining the conditions at 
first hand, and that the relations usually know where the recruit has gone. 

It must be emphasized that for the district of Ranchi, with its poor soil and 
increasing population, and liability to famine, it is of supreme importance that in 
times of difficulty, the population shall be able to find employment in Assam. 

(iii) The defect of the Assam Labour Board is that it consists almost entirely of 
the representatives of the employers. Its personnel is almost identical with that of 
the principal recruiting organization, an arrangement which hampers its usefulness 
in the not infrequent cases where the views of that organization as to the forms of 
recruitment permitted by the Act run counter to those "of the authorities who 
administer that Act. It is fundamentally unsound that a body of this composition 
should have the power to interfere with the appointment of the local agents employed 
by the trade rivals of the principal recruiting organization. 

(iv) The sardari system is expensive to the employer. In 1927-28 the sardars in 
Ranchi recruited on the average 1 -4 labourers each (excluding dependants). A fair 
proportion of the sardars abscond or fail to do any recruiting. 

The Act, with its rigid prohibition of assistance by non-licensed persons, is 
exceedingly difficult to administer. The exact point at which assistance becomes an 
offence is difficult to determine. For instance, the use of propaganda by the 
recruiting agencies in connection with sardari recruitment is probably illegal. TThere 
has been a tendency to do the real recruitment through missionary and similar 
bodies and to employ the sardar as a figure-head through whom the labourers so 
collected are enrolled. For a new garden the inutilit}' of the sardari system is obvious. 

(v) In my opinion the, sardari system is that which affords the least chance of 
victimization. It ought to secure, and usually does secure the maintenance of 
communications between the labourer and his home. To meet the requirements of 
new employers who have no connection with the recruiting district, an alternative 
system should be provided, but the greatest care is necessary to secure that the 
existence of the alternative system does not impair the sardari system. It is necessar}’^ 
here to indicate that the sardar is usually an ignorant garden cooly. There are 
numerous agencies, sometimes of very undesirable character, which recruit labourers 
for places other than Assam. Once the prohibition against assistance by an unlicensed 
person is withdrawn, the sardar will buy his recruits from one of these contractors 
and the whole sardari system will disappear. 

Consequently it is necessary that all the agents employed under the alternative 
system should be licensed, and that the Deputy Commissioner of the recruiting district 
should have full power to cancel their licences on proof of misconduct and to suspend 
them, pending enquiry, on a reasonable suspicion that malpractices are occurring. 

It would be advisable to keep the two systems entirely distinct, so far as the 
actual recruitment is concerned, and to provide that the possession of a recruiter’s 
licence does not entitle a recruiter to assist in sardari recruitment. 

My reason for requiring that all the agents under the alternative system should 
be licensed, and not merely a few principals, is that in actual practice such recruiting 
would be done through sub-agents of quite humble status. Unless such persons 
were licensed, it would be impossible to prevent the employment of labour contractors 
of the t3q>e which was responsible for the old abuses. Though under the present 
sardari system and the proposed alternative system, recruits are produced before a 
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responsible registering officer, it is quite impossible for the latter to verify their 
antecedents unless he has before him the person ivho recruited them in the first 
instance. Even under the present system it is common for recruits who have been 
recruited under suspicious circumstances to give an entirely false account of themselves 
at the instigation of the sardar. 


THE- HONORARY SECRETARY, BEHAR AND ORISSA CHAMBER OF 

COMaiERCE. 

In placing its views my Committee begs to draw the attention of the Commission 
to the position of labour regarding sanitation and education. Their effect on labour is 
lifelong, and the remedy lies not in tinkering with it by having better sanitary 
conditions and educational facilities at the factories or in industrial centres only, but 
in improving the conditions in the villages, without which improvements at places 
of employment would not be of much avail. Such schemes, unless these be at areas 
where there are a group of factories or where individual factories employ a very large 
number of men, would be prohibitive for smaller employers of labour, and put a 
heavy burden oi#them. 

The Government, so far, has failed to bring about a satisfactorj' state of affairs 
in the villages, or to start any comprehensive scheme of improvement along these 
lines. 

The Government itself is a r-erj- large employer of labour in its railways, factories, 
printing presses, mines, canals, public works, doclcyards, and other places. So far as 
the Committee is aware, the terms and conditions of emplojunent arc not much better, 
than is the case with private emploj-ers. My Committee begs to submit that the 
improvements in the conditions of labour should be first brought about in Government 
factories, so that these may serr-e as examples and other employers compelled to 
follow, and labour will also see the better conditions of emploj-ment. 


Recruitment. 

Most of the Industries in Bihar (except the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the 
coalfields) have their unskilled and a major portion of their skilled labour residing 
in the locality, within radius of two to three miles of the place where they are situated. 
Only a small portion of the skilled labour belongs to neighbouring villages or some- 
times to Bengal. The number of the latter is slowly decreasing as the local labour is 
getting trained. 

A part of the labour, mostly unskilled, leaves at the time w-hen agricultural 
operation is in progress in the villages. 

The recruitment in industries (other than coal and steel) does not present much 
difficulty, except in the case of skilled labourers, as competent hands are not available 
in enough numbers as required in the province. This state of affairs is expected to 
continue until suitable arrangements are made for technical education here. 

Employment agencies do not exist nor has an}' effort been made to organize same. 


Unemployment. 

It is very seldoni that skilled labour is unemployed for any length of time. It is 
only the labour which is released after the agricultural seasons that remains unem- 
ployed. There is also another big class of men, the products of the prevailing S}’Stem 
of High School education, who pass unemployed lives for many years after they leave 
their schools, in the hope of finding a clerical job in some Government or other office,, 
and failing that, some take to patriotism or other pursuits, which barely maintains 
them. If the State makes some arrangement to provide for them a short training in 
some skilled trade which may enable them to find employment in the prevailing 
industries of the province, much useful work would be accomplished both to the 
advantage of these persons as well as the State. The opening of night classes in chosen 
centres giving theoretical training in technical subjects will be useful. 
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Staff Organization. 

The Managing staff is generally selected from persons who have some general 
business skill or employees having a general education. There is no arrangement for 
any commercial college in this province which is a long felt want. Out-turns of the 
newly started Engineering College are few and have greater aspirations as regards 
their pay than what can be offered by the smaller concerns generally found here. 
Their practical knowledge is nil of any particular trade, while the}”^ want more wages 
than a skilled workman who generally has no theoretical training. 

The evolution of a Supervisor is a matter of long perseverance and exceptional 
intelligence. He starts from the unskilled worker or apprentice, becomes skilled in 
course of several years to a decade, according as he attends to his work with care, 
and the degree of his intelHgence, and if he happens to do exceptionally well during 
these processes, he is then a supervisor. This time is only lengthened by the absence 
of primary education amongst the working classes. 

Housing. 

It is mostly a few skilled labourers and clerks (in each factory) who are drawn 
from outside the locality who require housing accomodation. Outside workmen 
and office assistants generally live alone without their families and are generally 
allowed to live on the premises, or their quarters are arranged for them in the 
neighbourhood, failing it, rent allowances are paid. 

No Government or other public agency in the province has been heard to have 
cared for the erection of houses for industrial workers. Private venture is also 
wanting. 

The workers are satisfied with the accommodation provided or rent allowance paid 
to them, which is about 5 per cent, of their wages. For this they usually get an 
accommodation which is above the standard of their native houses, except when in 
towns, where they cannot get so much open air. As the industries do not commanc. 
very large capital, nor do they make very large profits, no radical action in this 
matter is possible. The State should encourage the employers by acquiring land 
near the mills and leasing it out to them on a long term hire purchase system for 
gradually erecting buildings of cheap but sanitary types. In addition to the above 
mentioned acquisition of land, concerns having a nett income of less than half a lakh 
may be encouraged by a provision in the Income Tax Act to the effect that all expenses 
towards the erection of quarters of a type approved by the Government shall be 
considered as regular expenses and shall be deducted before reaching the amount of 
assessable income, and also by exemption from Municipal taxation. 


Health. 

23. No separate figures of mortality, adult or infant, and birth rate, among 
industrial workers is available. 

Working conditions are on the whole good both at work places and at quarters 
provided. It is much better than the workers can find in their native places. But 
owing to the lack of education among them in the elementary rules of hygiene, they 
do not take much care of their diet, neither observe cleanliness. 

Medical facilities are available in towns, where there are hospitals and dispensaries 
owned by the Government or local bodies, which they use, and in serious cases the 
employers make special provision. In mills situated far from towns, it is the Ayurvedic 
physician or the homoeopathic medicine box of the employer, that is usually to hand. 

Women doctors, trained midwives or dais are rare in this province and a beginning 
seems to have been made by the Government and local bodies. This want may only be 
removed gradually by a rapid process of female education and facilitating arrange- 
ments for training intending Indians as midwives or dais in the local hospitals, 
receiving aJI from funds of the Government or local bodies. 

26. Sanitary arrangements at work places as regards latrines and drinking water, 
bathing and washing are fair. Almost all the mills have got good wells for the use 
of the employees. Usually the employees in their quarters arrange for their bathing 
and drinking water from a neighbouring river or wells which are found in abundance 
everywhere. 

27. Referring to the matter of health the following extracts deserve consider- 
ation ; — 

" Public health with its two main functions of preventing disease and 
increasing the welfare of the individual is of fundamental importance in the 
industrial development of any country.” 
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“ The recruiting centres of Indian labour forces are for the greater part 
rural areas, where public health conditions are not a whit more advanced than 
they were when the etiology of all the important communicable diseases of the 
tropics was enshrouded in mystery. " 

" Malaria and hoolworm infection are almost certainly the two most potent 
causes of inefficiency." 

The above extracts are from the views submitted by Major F. Norman White, 
C.I.E., I.M.S., M.D., to the last Industrial Commission. Referring in the same paper 
to malaria he says ; — 

" As has been indicated the general incidence of this desease throughout 
the country is a matter of grave moment to all connected with industrial 
enterprise." 

“ A large part of the relative inefficiency of Indian labour is due to removable 
pathological causes.” 


The following is the view of the members of the Industrial Commission (Report, 
page 191). 

“ It is clear that the improvement of the health of industrial workers can not 
be discussed separately from the questions of public health generally, if only for 
the reason that a large proportion of Indian Industrial labour moves periodically 
from village to city and back again." 


The following extract from the Annual Report of the Public Health Department, 
Bihar & Orissa, 1927, may be considered. 

"Whereas fevers, of which malaria is the chief, are more prevalent in rural 
areas, where the facilities are greater for the breeding of anopheline mosquitoes, 
and where the economic condition of the people is frequently not so good." 

" There investigations reveal a high spleen index, and indicate the prevalence 
of malaria in most districts of the province. Verj' little has been done up to now in 
the province to control and check malaria and evil effects of this disease do 
not appear to be generally appreciated." 

Malaria in itself is not the cause of high mortalitj’’ but by reducing the vitality and 
resistance of its victim it indirectly conduces to a high death rate from intercurrent, 
or subsequent attacks of more fatal and virulent diseases. 

In addition, malaria produces a disinclination to work the effects of which are 
more difficult to estimate. 

Later on in the same page the report saj-s that the death rate from fevers is 
16-4 against the total death rate of 25 • 1 per cent, in this province. 

On page 258 of " India in 1927-28 " in a diagram explaining how each rupee 
of expenditure was made in India in 1926-27 (Provincial and Central together) we 
find : — 

Expenditure in military service .. .. .. 0-27 

Railways .. .. .. .. .. .. ..0-13 

Education .. .. .. .. .. ..0-05 

Public Health .. .. .. .. .. .. O-Ol 

It will be seen from above that spending of money by employers for medical 
aid and facilities at the centres of employment will not be of much benefit and it is 
necessary that the State should spend more money in Public Health, especially for 
the eradication of malaria which is causing so much havoc in the rural areas and 
thereby spreading infection and inefficiency among the industrial workers ; and 
dissemination of education in elementar}'- rules of hygiene and cleanliness amongst 
the rural, urban, and industrial population by means of magic-lantern lectures and 
cinema through the Department on a more extensive scale. 


VI, — ^Education. 

The problem of education of present and prospective labour is connected with 
the general education of the province. As the factories are scattered all over the 
province, and there are no industrial towms worth the name, and as the small number 
of the employees working in mills, as a rule, do not lilce to remove their family 
from the native place, any scheme of education near the factories is not expected to 
benefit the employees for whom it may be designed ; the real need is a universal 
free and compulsory education throughout the province. The present state of 
illiteracy is appalling and the speed, at which the work is going on, quite unsatisfactory. 
In 1872 the literates numbered in India 9-2 millions and in 1921 they were 22*6, 
i.e.; there was a difference of 13 -4 millions in 49 years. 
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Taking the population same as at 1921, and taking the education policy same 
and the rate of increase in expenditure on education going on as it did from 1872 
to 1921 (which unfortunately is not hoped) it will take, by a plain calculation, to 
reach literacy even to 90 per cent, a little over 967 years. That is, to reach to the 
extent of literacy prevalent in many other countries by the present policy and rate 
of increase in education expenditure, we should wait for the year 2830 A.D. Should 
the Government be content with this or should it take steps to expedite things. 

The position regarding education of female population is worse still. 


Cost of Elementary Education. 

We have quoted before that out of each rupee of expenditure of the Central 
and Provincial Governments together, education received 0 -05. 

“ Few will be found to deny that lack of education, especially among the masses,, 
is one of the main roots of India’s ills, social, economic and political, and that her 
comparative backwardness in so many spheres of human activity is traceable to 
this ultimate cause.” (" India in 1927-28,” page 362.) 

Therefore we are of opinion, that a scheme of Compulsory Primary Education 
should be formulated as soon as possible by the Government of India, and taken in 
hand gradually by Divisions or other areas as expedient. 

Further, we recommend that Drawing and Physics be made compulsory subjects 
in all the classes of Middle and High Schools. For the Upper Primary classes Drawing 
be made compulsory. No reasonable objection is expected against the introduction 
of drarving as it ahead}' exists in the High Schools though nominally. There is aheady 
too much literary or " clerical ” education, it would but be a compensation for 
neglecting to build up a technical bent of mind of the students, which is necessary in 
the interest of labour and industry and against unemployment. 


vn,— Safety. 

45. Most of the accidents in factories occur through the negligence of the- 
workers. 

49. The inspection of the factories is carried on very carefully, and the employers, 
comply with the suggestions and requirements with the least possible delay. 


Vm. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. (v) There has been nothing which calls for compulsor}' insurance of com- 

pensation by employers, and the smaller factor}- orvners should not be burdened with 
compulsory insurance until more experience has been gained. 


Hours. 

57. There are certain industries here like the oil-milling by ghani system, in 
which the worker, though on duty for instance for six hours, has to work about four 
hours only. Such industries sufier much by the weekly and daily limit now in force. 
For such industries we suggest a schedule should be prepared and approved by the 
Government, after investigation by the Industry' Department of the total time of 
actual work per hour during which the workers actually work and such actual hours 
of work be taken for purposes of calculating the hours of weeldy and daily limit, 
instead of the nominal hours of attendance, as done at present. 

Unless the Commission is sure that industries can afford to bear this strain of 
reduction in the hours of work, it should not make any recommendation in this behalf, 
as it may likely result in creating propaganda for such reduction. 

59. In view of the present circumstances of industry in the province, and the low 
education and efficiency of the labour, we do not think any reduction in maxima 
possible. 

86. Owing to the regulation of child labour, we notice that employers have 
begun to avoid taking children under 15 years of age. This is sure to affect the 
training of labourers, as long as there is no arrangement for the compulsory education 
of cliildren by the State. In the meantime, we suggest (i) that certification of age 
be made more easy, and every doctor holding M.B., L.M.S., or equal degree be 
declared competent to certify the age and fitness of a child for work in a factory, and 
(ii) the liability of an employer for compensation to a bona fide child apprentice be 
abolished. These wll improve matters much. 
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Xn. — ^Wages, 

97. There has been a general rise in wages owing to high prices since the war, 
and there is no sign oi return to the former level. 

99. We do not think conditions are such as to necessitate legislation regarding 
prompt payment of wages in this prordnce. 

Xm. — ^Efficiency. 

116. For the efficiency of the workers, we think improvements suggested under 
the heads of Health and Education and an arrangement to keep liquor shops as far as 
possible (about two miles) from a mill or group of mills employing at least 100 
workers will be much helpful. 


Mr. ARIKSHAN SINHA, General Secretarj-, the Bihar Pro\dncial Kisan Sabha, 

District Muzafiarpur. 

The Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha represents the interests of the peasants and 
workers of Bihar. Labourers are drawn from agricultural classes. There is no 
special class of labourers in Bihar. Bihar supplies labour to Bengal and Assam. 
Some labourers even go to Burmah. 


I. — Recruitment. 

1 . The origin of labour lies in the poverty of the people. Those who have not 
got sufficient lands to maintain their familj' members take to labour and seek employ- 
ment in the agencies mentioned above, and a verj' large number go out everj' year 
to Assam and Bengal for employment there, (i) More than 50 per cent, of the 
labourers leave their homes temporarily and go out for employment elsewhere, 
(ii) Causes are poverty and want of sufficient work at home, (iii) No changes 
noticed in these years. Labourers go out as usual for employment elsewhere. 

2. Labourers return home after six months, (i) Some come back after a year 
or two. They never lose contact with their villages. Their wives and children 
remain at home, to whom they send their earnings by money orders. About 75 per 
cent, of the labourers who go out return home after a year. 


(iii) In my opinion the Government ought to create public employment agencies 
throughout India to meet the crying need of employment. As a member of the Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council I had drawn the attention of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government in 1926 to tackle the problem of unemployment; but nothing has 
been done by the Government. We have got a very large number of educated 
people who are unemployed. The Government ought to take up this question 
seriously soon and try to remove it, otheravise much discontent will grow against 
the Government. The unemployed persons asdll be loyal citizens when they get work 
for supporting themselves and their famih^ members, otherwise they will turn 
seditionists against the present system of government existing in India. There is 
already a cry for Independence by jmung men inasmuch as they hope that when 
India will be independent they will get sufficient work for their livelihood. In my 
opinion the Government ought to start big commercial and industrial enterprises 
in India to meet the cases of unemployment. Indian boys should be taught skilled^ _ 
labour such as motor car making, match making, lantern making, and other such^ 
arts which are available to English, Japanese, and American boys. Industries based 
upon scientific improvements ought to be started. 

4. Some labourers who go out to Burmah or Assam do not return home. They 
neglect their wives and children and take new wives at Rangoon or in Assam, and 
thus lose their castes and are cut off from their families for ever. In my owi locality' 
many labourers went to Rangoon and Assam. Some died there. Some married 
Burmese women and became outcasts and never returned. Now we do not advise 
these people to go to Burmah or Assam, as their migration has made many villages 
as so many deserted villages. Besides this the treatment of labourers in tea gardens 
in Assam is far from satisfactorj'. They would like to starve at home rather than 
go to Assam for employment there, on account of the brutal treatment meted out 
to these people by the tea planters in Assam. 


6. Bihar supplies a large proportion of labour in Assam tea gardens. Ever}^ day 
you rvill find Katihar Railway full of labour recruits for Assam tea gardens. The 
treatment meted out to the labourers in Assam is most brutal and inhuman. They 
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are not supplied ^vith healthy quarters, no good drinking \vater, and consequently 
they catch malarial fever and kalazar fever and die like rats. The Assam Govern- 
ment does not care much for the welfare of the labourers, and the Bihar Government 
has never raised its voice against the ill-treatment of Bihari labourers in Assam. 
Labourers who come back from Assam tell verj-- woeful tales about their treatment 
in tea gardens. I have no idea of Assam Labour Board, but I would suggest that 
there should be a sufficient number of labour representatives on such boards to 
safeguard the interests of the labourers. A few }'ears ago many thousands of tea 
garden labourers left work in disgust and walked on foot to Chandpore, and these 
took trains for their respective home districts. 

7. Unemployment is very keen in India. In England the Labour Government 
is doing its level best to remove unemplojment because the British Government in 
England is responsible to the people. But in India the Government is responsible 
to none, and I doubt very much whether they are responsible to God even. . . . 
I am the President of the B.B, Collegiate School, Muzaffarpur, and have been con- 
nected with school and college for more than twenty-one years. I find that the 
distress of unemplojnnent is greater among educated people than among uneducated 
people. Uneducated people can earn their living by working as coolies, but educated 
people have no sources of earning livelihood. I would, therefore, urge upon the 
Commission that this is the most important subject requiring immediate solution. 


n. — StafE Organisation. 

15. Nearly cent, per cent, work under the P.W. Departments and the local 
bodies are given to contractors. The railway company also gives a major portion 
of their works to contractors such as earth work and building works and bridge 
works. 

Contract system works throughout except in workshops and mines and irrigation 
works. Big contractors obtain contracts of big businesses and make a profit and 
give the work to sub-contractors. The P.W.D. officers exercise control over P.W. 
works and railway officers over railway works, and similarly the officers of local 
bodies on their works. In my opinion the contract sj'stem has got the effect of 
having a work done soon. 

in. — Housing, 


22. Some cases of i mm orality have been heard in Assam tea gardens and in 
mining areas in Dhanbad. No such complaint has been heard either at Jamshedpur 
or at Jamalpur. By the emplojunent of labourers on adequate wages better men 
will be drawn, and by their association moral tone may improve. The only suggestion 
that appears feasible to me is that women workers should not be employed in mines, 
and if employed at all they should be given work separateh^. The owners of mines 
should keep vigilant eyes on the moralit)* of their men and women workers. 

17.— Health. 

23. In rural areas the health of workers is generally good. They breathe pure 
air and drink pure water, and thus preserve their health. But the health of workers 
suffers much in mining areas. In Assam tea gardens labourers generally catch 
malarial fever and Kala-azar, and mortality is greater there. 

(iii) Conditions of workers at home in rural areas are better. At workplaces also 
the general condition of health is good except in mining areas, where health suffers 
on account of underground work, (iv) Diets of workers are generally poor ; but 
there is no surprise in it. India is a place of poverty. Here more than 50 per cent, 
of the people cannot get both meals a day in a proper way. A very large number 
of persons in India starve every day on account of chronic poveIty^ (v) Phj’sique 
depends upon diets. If labourers get sufficient meals they ■will be phy-sically strong, 
but if less nourishment and food ■file}’’ will be weak. 

24. I have not noticed special arrangement for medical facilities pro\'ided by em- 
ployers anyvvhere. There are medical hospitals at Jamshedpur, Jamalpur, and 
Dhanbad. They are run by local bodies and -the Government. In other labour 
emplojung centres no such facilities exist. Labourers go to these hospitals for 
treatment. No other agencies provide medical facilities. 


27. (i) Such Boards exist only at Dhanbad and Jharia to look after the 
general health of people in mining areas. In no other places such Boards of Health 
exist. There is some official supervusion here, (ii) There is no arrangement of 
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ofiScial superv'ision for indigo and sugar plantations inspection in North Bihar. In 
South Bihar there is no indigo or sugar industries, (iii) In mill and other industrial 
areas no such arrangement exists. 

29. Industrial diseases prevail only in mines and in Assam tea gardens. I have 
already said that malaria and Kala-azar prevail in Assam. Cholera, malaria and other 
tropical diseases prevail some time, but not always in the year. Cholera commences 
from April and lasts till June. In some years it continues up to Jul}'. Malaria 
commences in North Bihar from September and lasts till December. 

30. Sickness insurance is not practicable, (iii) I would suggest the engagement 
of A 3 mrvedic and Tibbi physicians at all the industrial centres. Indian medicines 
will be much more acceptable to labourers than western medicines. Besides this 
the Indian medicines will be cheaper. I, therefore, strongl}' recommend that Vaids 
and Hakims should be engaged to treat labourers according to Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems. 

31. No scheme for alloudng maternity benefits exists in Bihar. . . . In 1926, 
while I was a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, this matter was 
brought up before the Bihar Council. But the Bihar Government opposed this 
scheme on the ground that this was an all-India subject and fit to be dealt with by the 
Legislative Assembly. Although the motion -was carried the Government has done 
nothing in the matter since then. . . . (iii) I would strongly support legislation 
on the lines suggested by ]\Ir. N. M.' J oshi, and 'on the line^ of the resblutioh adojited 
by the Bihar Council in 1926. 


V. — Welfare. 


36. In Jamalpur a high English school exists, managed and controlled by the 
railway company. Such schools exist at Jamshedpur and Dhanbad also ; but 
what is most required is primary schools meant for workers and their children only. 
Some night primary schools should be opened for adult workers and half-time 
workers. 

37. I am in fa^mur of making provision for old age and premature retirement ; 
so far as I know nothing exists at present. Something like provident fund system 
at Jamshedpur, Jamalpur, Dhanbad, Dehri on Sone and other railway workshops 
should be adopted. But this system is not practicable an}rwhere else. 


39. It is extremely desirable that there should be a Statutory Miners' Welfare 
Fund. 


VI. — ^Education. 


41. There is no arrangement for Industrial and Vocational training for workers. 
Of course, there is a Mining Institute at Dhanbad, but that is for training of educated 
men and for employment as ofiicers in mines. There is one Technical Institute at 
Muzaffarpur, in North Bihar. I have myself been Several times in it. I have 
discussed the future prospects of students reading in that school with the teachers 
of that school. They candidly admit that the future prospects of their students 
are dark and unknown. Necessary livelihood-earning arts are not taught in that 
school, such as, for example, motor-car repairing and fitting new motor-cars, and 
other similar arts. In my opinion the existing arrangement is unsatisfactory. It 
needs much improvement. If the Government really wants people to be trained 
in such arts, then bo^'s should be trained in Jamalpur workshops and other railway 
worlcshops, and should be taught how to make and repair railway engines and other, 
necessary' materials required for railway service. Some boys should be taught in' 
the workshop of IMessrs. Arthur and Butler and Co. in the art of fitting and repairing 
motor-cars and other engines. 

42. If industrial education be given to workers, then such workers will earn 
higher wages and remuneration, and with the increase of remuneration and wages 
the standard of living of workers will certainly improve. The standard of living 
of workers will certainly improve. The standard of living depends upon the means 
of a person. If a person is ill-paid he leads a very miserable and starv'ing life. But 
if he is paid handsomely his standard of living is higher. I must frankly confess that 
the earning of average British labourers is much higher than ordinary educated 
clerlrs in Government offices and, therefore, the standard of living in England is 
much higher than that obtaining in India. It is too much to compare the standard 
of living of Indian labourers with those of British labourers. British labourers are 
adequatelj- paid for their labour and there is a large number of elected members 
of Parliament to look after their interests. In India, labour has not got elected 
representatives in Councils to look after their interests. 
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IX. — Hours. 

A. — Factories. 

55. In indigo and sugar factories, labourers generally work for six hours for 
half-day nages. In special seasons they have to work for whole day. In that case 
a labourer has to work for ten hours a day. But in cigar and Indian liquor factories 
labourers have to work for the whole day generally at the rate of ten hours per day. 

56. In indigo, sugar, and cigar factories, labourers have to work seven days a 
week. They have no holiday for rest. 

57. Sixty hours’ restriction is good from the point of view of workers and it 
may not affect industries at Jamshedpur or Jamalpur railway workshops, but it 
will be impracticable in indigo and sugar factories. 

5S. So far as daily limit is concerned there is no harm if time limit is fixed for 
half-day work and w'hole-daj' work, but I must state that a labourer has to do 
nearly Wo-thirds Avork in half-day time and for this he is paid tAvo-thirds of the 
whole day. 

59. There is no harm if reduction in maxima is made at Jamshedpur, Jamalpur, 
in cigar factor}’ and in Indian liquor factor}', but in other factones it is not a 
practical scheme, 

60. (i) In big worlcshops and factories generally tAvo-hour inten-als are alloAvcd 
for meal times, (iii) Generally between 1 1 a.m. and I p.m. (iv) So far as I knoAv 
no holiday is given in any factor}-. 

61. No rest day allowed. 

B. — Mines. 

63 to 72. Generally, a labourer has to AA-ork for 10 hours a day in mines. There 
is no holiday or rest day. I am of opinion that in mines a labourer should Avork for 
6 da}'s per AA-eck and for not more than 60 hours a AA-eek. I AA-ould adA-ocate the 
making of statutor}’ proA’ision in mines fixing daily limit, AA’cckly limit, and holidays 
for the benefit of labourers. Vorking in mines is 'mucli more difficult than in other 
factories and AA’orkshops. 


X. — Special Questions. 

A. — Factories. 

55. Xo double employment exists in factories. 

56. There is no arrangement for training of young adults and facilities for 
apprenticeship in factories in Xorth Bihar. Xo factor}- exists in South Bihar. 


B. — Mines. 


91. In my opinion AA-omcn should be excluded from AA-orking in mines. Under- 
ground Avorks in mines affect the health and morality of Avomen Avorkers. . . . 

WithdraAA-al of AA-omen from mines aa-UI not affect the industr}- but it may affect the 
economic conditions of Avomen AA-orkers. If AA-omcn be alloAA-ed to AA-ork in mines 
A-igilant eyes should be kept on their health and morality. When these AA-omen 
AA-orkers are pregnant they should not be alloAved to AA-ork in adA-anced stage of 
pregnancy and adequate matemit}’ alloAA-ancc should be giA-en by mine OAA-ners 
before and after child-birth. 


Xn. — Wages. 

96. (i) PreA-ailing rates of AA-ages in factories in North BLliar per day for each 
labourer AA-as from 1 anna to 6 pice a day, but since the Bihar ProA-incial Ivisam 
Sabha took up the question in 1918 the rates haA-e increased. Besides this the 
propagr^ida of Mahatma Gandhi for peasants and Avorkers liaA-e brought European 
planters and factory- oAA-ners to their sense of responsibility and so some factories 
noAv pay even at the rate of 3 annas per day-. The same is the case noAv- AA-ith sugar 
industry- also, but the pay-ment has increased only in some factories and in other 
factories Ioav payment still continues, (ii) In agricultural areas, labourers are paid 
in grain. Both the Avhole-day- and half-day labourers are given breakfast, Avhich 
is called in the A-emacular Pani Piayee, that is for taking water. The rate is usually- 
3 to 4 chhattaks per’ labourer. Then the half-day labourer Avill be giA-en 
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2 kucha seers, that is one-quarter of a Pucca Passeri as wages and half a kucha seer 
food for meals. Thus the average earnings of a half-day labourer varies from 2f 
to 3 annas per day. As for the whole-day labour a labourer gets J seer for breakfast, 
1 kucha seer food for mid-day meal, and 3 kucha seers for wages for family members. 
This comes to 4 to 5 annas per day. But there are special classes of labourers 
employed by agriculturists, viz., blacksmiths and mallahs. The former is employed 
for making implements of agriculture, ploughs, and wooden materials for houses, 
and the latter are employed in thatching houses. These labourers are paid 6 annas 
a day besides mid-day feeding amounting to 1 kucha seer for food. 

98. The question of sending amounts to villages arises only in the cases of labour 
at Jamalpur and other E.I. railway workshops, and at Jamshedpur and Dhanbad. 
At these places labourers spend half their earnings for their own maintenance and 
remit half their earnings home for their wives and children. 

100. In works under Public Works Department and Local Bodies and also 
building and earthwork in railways it is contractors and sub-contractors who employ 
labourers and make payments. As regards extent I may say almost all works are 
done through contractors and sub-contractors. Labourers are paid from 4 annas 
to 44 annas a day. The effect of such payments is that the contractors and sub- 
contractors make large profits out of the works done by labourers. 

105. Minimum wages may be fixed in industrial areas and factories, but it is not 
practicable in agricultural areas where pa 3 rments have been made in grain by 
immemorial custom. 


110. Labourers are not permanent sen’-ants. Hence no question of leave arises. 
If he is absent he ^vill not be paid for that day. No employer encourages leave for 
which he will have to pay. 

111. I would welcome fair wages clause in public contracts given to contractors 
and sub-contractors under the Public Works Department, Local Bodies, and Railways. 


Xni. — ^Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112 and 113. Indian workers have much improved in efficiency in industrial 
works. If Indian workers be properly trained in skilled labour they can successfully 
compete with any foreign workers. 

114. In my opinion comparisons are affected not by health and physique or 
standards of living, nor of climate, but by the opportunities to use scientific machinery 
and plants. . . . But of course some education is necessary. In England primary 
education is compulsory. In India it is not. If any member brings this subject 
before any Council the Government of the day stands in the way. Therefore the 
fault lies not with the Indian workers but with the Government. 


XIV. — Trade Combinations. 


122. (iii) The State is as much indifferent and unsympathetic towards labour unions 
as the private employers. The State looks do^vn with absolute contempt towards 
these labour and workers’ organizations. Since 1920 the Bihar Government has 
never cared to nominate any representative of the peasants and workers to the Bihar 
Council, but on the other hand, the Government has been nominating big capitalists 
and landlords as members. Unless and until universal franchise for adult persons 
is not introduced the cause of the peasants and workers will suffer much. 


XV. — Industrial Disputes. 

123. . . . There was an upheaval among indigo plantation labourers in 
Champaran a few years ago. But for the first time the workers of Champaran were 
crushed by prosecutions and persecutions. In the second time Mahatma Gandhi 
intervened and some settlement was brought about. By this settlement the workers 
of Champaran in indigo plantations have been to a certain extent benefited. By 
constant strikes and lock-outs there is much loss to industry and to workers also. 


124. (vi) In my opinion there ought to be Industrial Courts, Trade Boards, and 
Joint Industrial Councils as they exist in other countries. There is no reason why 
these Boards and Councils should not be created for Indian workers. 
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126. The attitude of the Government towards trade combinations and industrial 
disputes is wait and see. Unless there is an imminent danger of breach of peace 
the Government will not intervene. The Government intervenes only with Law and 
Order formula. If the Government takes into its consideration the cases of millions 
of dumb and innocent workers then nothing is expected to happen. But when matters 
grow worse and the followers of Mahatma Gandhi intervene on behalf of the poor 
workers then the Government also intervenes and settlement is made between the 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi representing the workers and the employers and the 
Government. 


XVI. — ^Law of Master and Servant. 

127. No effect has been produced by the repeal of Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act so far as the interests of the workers are concerned. The repeal has neither 
harmed nor benefited the labourers. 


132. ... I have visited all the five divisions of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa but I have not come across any use being made of the Employers’ and 
Workmen’s Disputes Act. 


XVn. — Administration. 

133. So far as I Itnow the Local Government and the Provincial Legislature has 
done nothing in this matter. Whenever this question is taken up in the Provincial 
Legislature the reply of the Government is that this is a central subject. During 
my time as a member of the Bfiiar and Orissa Legislative Council when labour 
questions were taken up by some Hon. non-official members, the reply of the Govern- 
ment was that this question should be dealt with by the Central Government. 


138. Workers are not aware of factory legislation. In my opinion vernacular 
translations of the factory legislation should be distributed among workers to acquaint 
them with factory legislation. 

139. (i) So far as I know there is no staff of the Government to inspect indigo 
factories. In other matters it is the Director of Industries who inspects some 
factories. The staff for this purpose is not adequate. . . . (iii) The administration is 
neither vigourous nor efficient. In my opinion it is useless and not worth the mone}'- 
spent by the Government over it. . . . 

140. In mines at Dhanbad there is an Inspector of Mines. There the staff is 
better than in ordinary industries and inspection there is much more efficient than in 
any other industrial centre. The reason is that there is always danger to human 
lives by working in underground mines. . . . 


XVm. — ^Intelligence. 


146. Future developments of industries and the improvement of the conditions 
of workers depend upon the recommendations made by this Commission and the 
action taken on such recommendations by the Government. In my opinion industries 
should be better developed in India and should be helped and patronized by the 
Government and the conditions and wages of labourers should be adequately improved 
In foreign countries where the Government is responsible to the people it is the Govern- 
ment who gives aid to new industries and patronizes them. But in India it is im- 
possible unless and until the Provincial Governments and the Central Governments 
are made responsible to the people of India. This touches constitutional question. 
But it is necessary for the future development of India and Indian industries. So 
unless and until India attains self-government of the types enjoyed by the self- 
governing Dominions of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, it is impossible for 
India to develop its industries and remove the long-felt cry of unemployment. 
Hence I would recommend the adoption of the Nehru report by the British 
Parliament. . . . 


KODARMA MICA MINING ASSOCIATION. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1. (i) The major portion of the labour employed in mica mines and factories is 
local, being partly agricultural and partly industrial. There is no great migration. 

2. (i) Local labour returns to their villages daily. The Purdesi labour'returns 
to their homes about once in a month, (ii) About SO per cent, of the whole labour 
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employed is permanent. The other 50 per cent, is partly agricultural and partly 
industrial. They only abstain from -working in the mines during transplantation 
and harr'esting. 

3. (i) No definite methods of recruitment. 

7. (i) There is practically no unemployment in the Mica mining area of the 
district. Unemploj-ment to a certain extent has been caused by the prohibition 
of women labour in the mines under Government Notification No. M.1055 of 1929. . 
(iii) Alloufing the same privileges for women labour to work underground in the mine 
as in the coal mines. 

8. . . . (iii) General absenteeism is practised more or less during agricultural 
operations and after pay day : (a) At times want of labour in the mines and factories 
is keenly felt due to cultivation, marriages and festivals. (&) Yes, seasonal, (c) About 
three months and about Rs. 45. 


n. — staff Organisation. 

10. Every management or firm is divided into divisions with a divisional manager. 
The mines of that division are managed with the help of a number of competent 
persons. The manufacturing work is done in the factory of each firm. 

11. From the most capable in the staff. 

12. (ii) There are ample facilities for promotion of workmen provided they are 
intelligent and willing. 

13. Very cordial. The general manager of the firm can always be approached 
by even the meanest of labour with ease. 

15. (i) Mica is given on contract for the purpose of splitting and cutting.. Raising 
and sinking contracts are sometimes employed in the mines, (ii) Splittings are issued 
to sub-contractors in some cases, (iii) Weight and quantity is checked when the 
splitting is returned, (iv) Increased output of splittings on the one hand and 
provision of work for many Purda women and girls. 

nr. — Housing. 

16. (i) Housing is provided by employers for Purdeshi labour (i.e., those coming 
from a distance), and quarters are provided for supervising and clerical staff, darwans, 
and menials. 

IS. (i and ii) Temporar}' houses are built near mines for the use of the workers. 

(iii) They obtain their water supply from rivers and streams for washing. Drink- 
ing water is supplied from wells. 


IV.— Health. 

23. . . . (iv) Diet consists generally of rice and dal and bread and mohua, mokai 
and chattu. It is regarded as fairly wholesome. 

(v) Labourers both male and female are generally of good physique, with a fair 
amount of power of endurance. . . . 

24. (i) One hospital started and managed by the largest firm in mica, in. 
Domchanch. (ii) There is a Government charitable dispensary and hospital in 
Kodarma, where the mica mining firms make liberal contributions towards its upkeep. > 
(iv) A midwife is employed in the local hospital. 

25. (i) Labourers used to fight shy of hospitals, but now are gradually acquiring 
the habit of undergoing treatment by doctors in cases of disease, (ii) Very scarcely. 

26. (i) Unnecessaiy in mines but are provided in factories, (ii) Pure drinking 
water is supplied to the labourers from wells, (iii) In tanks, rivers and streams. 


29. (ii) There are periodical outbreaks of cholera in some parts. Arrangements 
for eradicating the evil and checking it promptly are not always satisfactory. 


IX. — Hours. 

A . — Factories : — 

48 hours a week, working eight hours a day for six days in the -week. 
59. Maxima should not be reduced. 
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60 (i) (a and b) As work in the factory is not strenuous no inter^'als of rest are 
needed. Work generally commences at 9 a.m. and closes at 5 p.m. Labourers take 
their morning meals at home and again in the evening, (ii) Does not suit mica 
factories, (iii) Present sj-stem most'suitable. (iv) One day in each week of seven 
daj-s and on daj's of local festivals. 


B. Mines. 

63. (i) 48 hours a week working eight hours a day for six daj-s in the week both 
by custom and agreement, (ii) Same as above ; 54 hours underground and 60 
hours aboveground, including overtime. 

64. Six days in the week. 

65. Good, both on workers and on the industry. 

66. Maxima should not be reduced. 

67. Suitable. 

69. (i) As work in mica mines is not incessant, labourers automatically get 
intervals of rest after blasting. Miners or drillers get greater interr’-als of rest during 
removal of debris, (ii) They take their meals during morning before starting for 
work and take tiffin during rest inter\^als. (iii) One day in a week and also on 
days of local festh’s.ls. 


X. — Special Questions Relating to Women, Young Adults, and Children. 

A. Factories, 

81. Not in force and not at all suitable. 

84. Children not engaged, (i) Nil. (ii) Minimum age thirteen years and maxi- 
mum sixty. 

86. Young boys and girls are taught to learn the work of splitting and cutting. 

87. Instead of being dismissed the}' are promoted and get an increment on 
reaching full age. 


B. Mims. 

90. Good. 

91. Women should not be excluded, (i) Regulations for prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women underground in mines are not at all suitable, (ii) Employers are 
having great hardship in replacing females with male labourers and the cost of 
production has increased 50 per cent, (iii) Has caused unemplor-ment amongst 
women, and there is great hardship amongst them, (iv) Gradually, if considered 
necessary. 


Xn, — Wages. 

96. (i) Skilled labourers in mines average seven annas a day, unskilled labourers 
(including women, girls and boys above thirteen) four annas a day. Male labourers 
in factory average eight annas a day. Female labourers in factor}* average six annas 
a day. (ii) wage level is lower than in the industr}*. 


106. (i) No fines. 

107. (i) Wages are paid by some firms weekly and b}’’ some fortnightly, (ii) Within 
a week after completion of period of pa}Tnent. (iii) Not required, (iv) Wages 
can be claimed any time by labourers and are always paid. 


110. Leave taken on all local festivals and marriages and Sradh ceremonies. 
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XIV. — Trade Combinations. 

1 17. (i) An organisation of mica miners, under the name of Kodarma Mica Jlining 
Association is in existence. The principal mica mining firms are its members. 

— Substantially the same information was given in memoranda submitted 

by — 

The General Manager. F. F. Christien and Co., Ltd., Domchanch. 

Jlr. F. Lethom, Superintendent, The Chota Nagpur Mica Sindicate, Kodarma. 
Messrs. R. K. Sahana and Sons, Kodarma. 


FATHER LIEFMANS, RANCHI (endorsed by Dr. L. Van Hoek, S.J., 
B'shop of Ranchi) . 

The labour of the Ranchi District is found chiefly in the tea plantations — in the 
country called by them Bhotan, i.e., the tea gardens of the North of Bengal and 
also in Assam. 

Next in importance is the stream of emigrants leaving about October-November 
for Calcutta and the surroundings, Santragachi, Howrah, Matiabruz, Titaghar, 
Serampure, etc. They are in demand for earth work, garden digging and so on. 

A few go to Asansol and Jamshedpur. 

Some also go to do forest work for the Government in the Andamans, and others 
go to the mines of Raipur in Gangpur State. 

The labour of Ranchi District is mostly unskilled. * 

I. — ^Recruitment. 

1 . (i) The last census showed that out of 13 lakhs, inhabitants of Ranchi District, 
3 lakhs were enumerated in the tea gardens of the Dooars and Assam. 

From September, 1928, to September, 1929, the Tea District Labour Association 
alone received 23,000 for the Dooars, 18,000 for Assam. 

(ii) The cause of emigration is poverty — ^the soil is poor and the pressure on the 
soil increases yearly so that want alone is the sufficient cause of emigration. 

2. (i) Generally, the labour comes back after one year, although about 3 per cent, 
leave the countrj' for ever and settle in the neighbourhood of tea gardens. 

4. Family life often suffers from emigration — [a) Young girls, unmarried, are 
enticed and disappear among the mixed population of the gardens ; (6) Married 

girls are enticed by grand promises and are often lost to their husbands ; (c) Young 
men, the props of an old couple, are taken away and leave their parents in poverty. 

6. Assam not proving as attractive as the Dooars, the sardar (recruiters) use 
sometimes illegal means to obtain labour. The greater distance of Assam from 
Chota Nagpur and former abuses have contributed to render Assam less popular 
than the Dooars — a runaway boy or girl is easily found in the Dooars, but in Assam 
there is often no hope to discover runaways. 

Agreements are sometimes not signed in Ranchi but in the tea estate of Assam. 
This way of acting seems to diminish the freedom of the coolie — ^he might easily 
be induced to sign on for three years out of fear of compulsion. The agreement 
should be signed before starting to avoid any suspicion of undue pressure. 

Young girls (married or unmarried) when recruited for Assam against the "will 
or without obtaining the consent of the parents or husbands, are taken by devious 
uuys to the depot and are often passing in the open with the sardar who may easily, 
under the circumstances, commit immoral actions with these girls. 

Sometimes, too, the better to avoid pursuit and detection by the parents, one 
sardar passes on his victims to another and this one again to another (sardar) so as 
to render it difficult to trace the fugitives. 

It is a comrnon thing for a sardar to change the names of his victims .and to 
declare them his near relations. When the girl or boy has reached Assam, the 
planters are rather loath to send them back, as by doing so they lose the fruit of 
the recruiting expenses and have to pay the journey back. It should be made 
illegal for sardars to supply alcohol to intended victims. No depots should 
be allowed except in towns near a railway station ; depots not so situated 
are not easily supem'sed and runaways or illegally recruited people cannot be 
recovered. 
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Inspection of depots should be frequent and minute, even for the depots where 
the Dooar labour is sent, else morality will suffer. A depot keeper should not be 
allowed to supply his recruited labour (men and women) with alcohol ; for instance, 
one or two hundred coolies have to wait for a train, the gentleman in charge orders 
his subordinates to fetch liquor, these force the liquor on the coolies. Then the 
gentleman, and perhaps his wife and children, come out and sit in the verandah, the 
coolies are fetched and made to dance and the gentleman enjoys their antics. Then 
the coolies are sent back, but better draw a veil on what happens at night. This 
incident is not supposed to be a general occurrence, but an extreme example — an 
exceptional incident. 

(iv) No communication is allowed between the missionary residing in Chota 
Nagpur and the planters, so that the missionary cannot direct his intending emigrants 
on an estate where they will be happy and remain together. 

This is a great defect of the law. A missionary is bound to care for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of his people, and with the present Act he is not allowed to 
assist his people and is left helpless when their people are taken to different estates 
or to estates where the conditions will not satisfy them or prove harmful to them. 
The result is not favourable to the Assam tea industry, for the missionaries must, 
under the circumstances, discourage emigration to Assam. Not only does the Act 
diminish emigration but those who emigrate cannot do so without deterioration, as 
they often are left guideless. 

Sardars are paid too much and they gain their money too easily. Hence, some- 
times they do not care whether they act legally or not provided they receive their pay. 

Simple coolies are sometimes on leaving the plantation urged to become sardars. 
Money is advanced to them and if they do not return to the estate they are threatened 
with the police. Many coolies cannot resist easily the offer of an advance hence the 
obligation of recruiting other coolies should in no way be fostered on them. If 
they therhselves ask to be appointed sardars then, of course, the case is different. 

According to the Act, unmarried girls of sixteen are not minors, but if eighteen 
and married they are minors, since they require their husband’s leave to be recruited. 
Unmarried boys and girls are considered by the aboriginals as minors. The Act 
might perhaps be changed in this ^vay : “ For the purpose of this Act all unmarried 
young people are presumed to be minors.” 

(v) The Act need not be changed very much. It might be altered in such a way 
that persons truly trustworthy would be allowed to help in recruiting only the 
people well known to them. The recruiting for Assam if made too free will surely 
lead to great abuses ; therefore, only a few changes should be made in the Act and 
later on a few more if judged necessary. It is then suggested that certain trustworthy 
and responsible persons be allowed to assist in recruiting. Sardars would still be 
used according to the Act and the labour would be sent to the usual depots. 

These chosen persons, quasi agents, would be allowed to correspond with the 
planters of Assam about recruiting. Then the quasi agents would send to the 
plantation a few intelligent men to work there for a short time and come back 
with a sardar’s certificate. These sardars would be allowed to recruit vrith the help 
of the quasi agent the people in whose welfare the quasi agent has the right and 
obligation to take interest. This recruited labour would be sent to the nearest depot 
by the sardars. The quasi agent should have the right to enquire from the planter 
about the welfare of his people. 

The granting of status of quasi agent would depend on the Deputy Commissioner, 
who might at any time, when reasonable cause offers, suppress the certificate of the 
quasi agent. The quasi agent would be strictly forbidden to receive any salary or 
commission. 

7. (ii) (c) Unemployment as to the ordinary labour is due to the failing of demand 
for it. Many indeed would be willing to emigrate for six months or even for one 
year^ if the salary were good, but the offer is too great for all to find work. 

The ordinary labour of Chota Nagpur is good at digging and forest work. Only 
great want or high salary will make them sign on for one or two years. Their attach- 
ment to their holding, however small it may be, makes them dislike long term 
engagements. 

As it is, in many cases an exodus to the tea plantations leaves them with little 
real profit. They bring back money indeed, but much of it will be spent in buying 
the rice they did not obtain from their fields during their absence and in buying 
seeds for the next season. The tea plantations provide them with a ready means 
to tide over a bad season but do not substantially improve their lot either morally' 
or financially. 

7. (iii) The best method to alleviate distress would be of an agricultural kind, 
and is, therefore, outside the scope of this enquiry'. 
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Another method would be to give petty contracts of the Public Worhs Department 
•to the labour directly. 

8. (iii) (c) Grogshops, if removed to a great distance from the plantations, would 
not be the cause of time and -wages lost. Leaving out the labourers who sign on for 
a six months’ term and work hard — the others -work in general not more than five 
days in the week. Were the grogshops farther away, they would work more. The 
majority of tea labour sign on for one year. 

m. — ^Housing. 

16. (i) In tea plantations the housing is good, (ii) Private landlords do not 
provide any for seasonal labour, but the coolies of Ranchi District ■^vho work in the 
Babu gardens around Calcutta live often in leaf huts made by themselves. 

IV— Health. 

23. (i) The mortality in the tea plantations does not seem to be higher than in 
Chota Nagpur. 

24. In the plantations the labour is provided with medical help. Some native- 
owned gardens are said to be less well managed. 

29. (ii) The labour coming back from the surroundings of Calcutta, bring often 
■with them Kala-azar and other diseases unknoun in Chota Nagpur. 

V. — Welfare. 

32. The tea planters offer a school house to the labour, but I thinlr many do not 
really desire the coolies to accept the offer, neither do the coolies shown any eagerness 
to accept it. 

IX. — Hours. 

D (a) In the tea plantations the hours depend on the amount of work the planter 
can offer. A strong man can finish 2 hajiris (tasks) in 5 or 6 hours ; if work be 
available such a man would work 8 or 10 hours. 

XH. — Wages. 

96. One hajiri is paid 4 annas ; an industrious worker may finish 3 hajiris in 
one day, except in the diy- season, when the same amount of effort would mean a 
gain of about 8 to 9 annas only. 

98. Thirteen lakhs yearly are sent home by money order in Ranchi District. 

100. Contractors should be obliged to pay in full the wages at least once a month, 
and especially at the end of the work. Some promise to send by money order the 
amount of wages left over and do not send it. 


RAI SAHEB DEVENDRA NATH SINH.\, Vice-Chairman, District Committee, 
SANTAL PARGANAS, DUMKA. 

I. — Recruitment. / 

r 

1 . (iii) The district of Santal Parganas is inhabited by a large number of abon'gina' 
and semi-aboriginal tribes, their proportion to the "total population being over 
60 per cent. Peculiar laws and regulations have been framed by Government to 
induce these thriftless aboriginal people to keep them to their homes and not abandon 
their hearth and home entirely thoughtlessly. In spite of this, however, we find 
the aboriginal tribes, notably the Santals, do go abroad in search of labour. 


Besides this regular recruitment bj’- the Association there are other private 
agencies who recruit labour for work in coal mines in the adjacent districts of Burdwan 
and Manbhum and Birbhum, and their number is estimated to be between 3,000 
to 4,000 ; the people who take to mining being mainly Baiiris — a low caste Hindu. 
There is casual emigration of aboriginal labour from the district in connection with 
jute and paddy harvest in Bonin, as thej' call the part of Bengal where their labour 
is in demand. In this way also about 4,000 people go abroad, though for a short 
time only. 
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(ii) In recent years, however, a change has come upon the migratory people. 
The aboriginals of the district, who are generally thriftless, do not lay by anything 
in a year of good crop. The result is that in a lean year they have to borrow from 
non-scrupulous Mahajans or Baniays, who during the harvest season take away 
whatever they could lay their hands on to satisfy the debts he had given. So 
practically the poor cultivating aboriginal ryot finds himself in a vicious circle of 
repaying in fat years what he borrowed in a lean year and in trying to make the two 
ends meet finds himself much in the same position no matter whether his lands 
brought in a good or bad crop. Dis^sted with life dependent on land that could 
not sustain him he naturally turns Ms eyes to labour abroad. The tea plantations 
offer such people a good avenue for work. The terms and conditions under wMch 
the plantations recruit labour, especially under the Labour Association, prove 
. attractive. 

The aboriginal people are noted for their fecundity, and for a people like these 
pressure on the soil is liable to be very acute, necessitating a search for employment 
by members of a family who are unable to. work remuneratively on the family holding. 
The aboriginals of the district, in fact, have in the past been driven to seek work 
in connection -with paddy and jute harvests in Bengal, dock and building works in 
Calcutta, coal mines and on tea estates ; the volume of migration varying according 
to the necessities of each season. When there is plenty of food owing to bumper 
harvests, migration is small, but in seasons of scarcity the people literally clamour 
for labour. 

2 and 3. The system that obtains both in the Dooars and Assam may be called 
the Sardari system. Owfing to tMs system being in vogue here a proportion of 
emigrants is constantly returning to recruit their relatives. These Sardars can be 
taken to be an effective link between persons who have gone to the gardens and 
that of their relatives who have not. I have known of men who have gone to the 
plantations with a view to kno-\ving things first hand and then if conditions there 
proved suitable to come back and take away as many of their relatives as are inclined 
to go. In many cases the whole family has migrated. The gardens, I understand, 
repatriate a large number of short or fixed term recruits from this district on the 
expiry of the term at the garden ejqDense. The fact that so many of the people of 
this district willingly go over to the plantations is a sure testimony to the conditions 
under wMch they are recruited and the sort of life they are required to live in the 
gardens. In the olden days, when the Afktiii system of recruiting was in vogue, 
people used to suspect the intentions of all the recruiters ; the system that attached 
no responsibility to the agency that recruited labour became in course of time a 
byword for deception and intrigue. The very name of Arkuti (recruiter) still stinks 
in the nostrils. To maintain contact wth villagers, what is wanted is a responsible 
agency. A person who recruits directly should be kno^vn to the people whom he 
recruits, and the people under whose guidance and control the recruiter works 
should be men of standing and position : exactly what we find nowadays among 
the Tea District Association employees of the status of superintendents. In fact, 
from the point of view of the labourer the Sardari system is in my opinion an ideal 
system — a system by which a person is recruited by an individual who himself 
returns to the garden vfith the recruit and is responsible throughout for any fables 
or misrepresentations he may have perpetrated. The garden sardar who recruits is 
of the same class as the potential recruit and is not merely financially interested in 
recruitment as would be a professional recruiter or the officials of an employment 
bureau. The system also whereby a local agent and a forwarding organization 
register the recruit and look after creature comforts in the way of clothing and 
food is calculated to give the intending emigrant full confidence in his future. 

All labour recruited from our district is not done according to any fixed 
principle. There are persons who come from outside the district and recruit labour 
under false pretences just to get something out of the firm or company that cares 
to employ them. To be effectively conducive to the good of the labourers, the 
agency or organization whatever it may be, it should be responsible for its doing to 
a legally constituted body whom law and public opinion can easily touch. It would 
have gone a good way towards the betterment of the lot of the labourer if all 
recruiting agencies come under some such bodies as the Tea District Labour 
Association. 

4. The recruitment of labour for distant districts such as Assam and Dooars 
certainly affects the family life and tends to lower the moral tone of the people 
who are snatched away from the family circles. Instances are not rare when husband 
goes away in search of labour leaving his wife in the village to be cared for by the 
parents of the husband or more commonly by the parents of the wife. If they are 
young — the recruits are generally young able-bodied men, for they have to pass a 
medical test before they can be sent away — ^the wife plays the fool and the husband 
scents this on return and the result is a rupture in the home. In spite of precautions 
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being taken it is not uncommon to come across young couples in intrigue mth each 
other coming to a depot and describing themselves as husbands and wives go away 
to the gardens. The extent of the disturbance is not negligible and can only be 
minimized by resorting to the practice of recruitment of family groups and avoidance 
of single male recruitment. 

The gravest evil results from the breach of this family tie and the presence of 
harlots. The victim of separation from the husbands, in a small Santal hamlet, 
tends to lower the morality of the whole people. Subject to social ban put upon 
her she defies openly the conventions of their society and contaminates the whole 
village by her presence. The sooner this single male recruitment ceases the better 
for the people and persons employing labour. In the same way when a woman goes 
to the garden single, wliich is very rare though, she is looked down upon by her 
community on her return and not finding her position enviable begins to look upon 
morals as something she would like to maintain but others do not allow her to do so. 
She joins the ranlcs of her less fortunate sister whose husband had gone away. The 
Santals of the old tj^ie resent recruitment for labour only on this ground. 


RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY, M.A., B.L., IM.L.C., Vice-Chairman, 

District Board, Ranchi. 

1. Origin of Labour. — (i) A considerable migration to the labour districts takes 
place from the Ranchi district. 

There are three streams of migration, from this district, viz. : [a) Annual migra- 
tions to Calcutta and its suburbs and also to certain Bengal districts such as Rajshahi, 
Malda, etc., in search of temporary' employment, such as digging tanks, making 
embankments, working in fruit gardens, etc., from November to hlarch or April, 
when the aboriginal raiyats have no agricultural work of their own at home. 
(6) Similar temporary migration to the tea-gardens of the Dooars. (c) Migration 
to Assam tea-gardens. 

(It may be noted that very few people from the Ranchi district go to work in the 
neighbouring coalfields of Hazaribagh and hlanbhum districts, or to the neighbouring 
industrial town of Jamshedpur — as the conditions of work there are not liked by' the 
aborigines of this district who are accustomed to work in the open air.) 

(ii) Causes of the above-mentioned three streams of migration : («) and (ii) As 

the aboriginal population (Mundas, Oraons, Kharias, etc.) depend for their sub- 
sistence mainly' on agriculture, and as in the case of a large number of aboriginal 
families the produce of their fields is not sufficient to maintain them throughout the 
y'ear, the annual migration to the labour districts is considerable. Debts incurred to 
meet occasional ceremonial expenses such as marriage, the rapid swelling of debts 
contracted on high rates of interest from usurious money'-lenders, heavy costs of 
occasional litigation, etc., drive some aboriginals to migrate temporarily to the 
labour districts. Years of drought and famine necessarily' add to the volume of 
migration, (c) Migration to Assam — ^Migrations to Assam, now generally on agree- 
ments for one year, are normally not popular among the aborigines. \- 

In rnany cases unscrupulous recruiters induce y'oung men and women and simple 
unsophisticated families by false hopes of easy labour, cheap living and good prospects, 
to migrate to the tea-gardens of Assam. The recruiters sometimes ply their victims 
with drink to secure their consent. Not unoften young men who are in love with 
women (sometimes other people’s wives) whom society forbids them to marry' or 
consort with, on pain of excommunication, are induced to migrate with their sweet- 
hearts to Assam under false names. Very' few aboriginals of this district voluntarily 
migrate to Assam with full knowledge of the conditions of work, net income, housing, 
etc., in the Assam tea-gardens. 

(iii) Since the abolition of indentured labour, conditions of labour in Assam tea- 
gardens have improved to some extent ; but such labour is yet far from popular. 
Temporary labour as tank-diggers, etc., in Calcutta and its suburbs and in certain 
other Bengal districts is getting more and more popular as wages are gradually' 
increasing and as the labourers are much better treated and can return home at will, 
and the conditions of work are more favourable. Labour in the Dooars gardens is 
preferred to that in the Assam gardens as the treatment and conditions are reported 
to be much better than in the Assam gardens. 
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2. Contact with Villages. — (i) Extent and frequency of return. — ^Those who go to 
Calcutta and other Bengal districts for temporary labour return home in March or 
thereabouts after a stay x»f six months or less. They generally go in company with 
other fellow-villagers or tribe-fellows and relatives and thus even when temporarily 
away from their villages, they are hardly cut ofi from the social moorings of their 
native land. 

Most of those who migrate to Assam generally return home as soon as they can 
get free, and would hardly think of going back again unless under exceptional and 
unavoidable circumstances. 

Those who go there to avoid social stigma or excommunication or for similar 
other motives generally settle down near the tea-gardens and hardly return home. 
So too do those who fall into evil ways in the gardens and begin to live in illegal union 
with some woman. A few of the more intelligent and ambitious among the aboriginal 
labourers are tempted by the prospects of recruiter’s emoluments to attach themselves 
permanently to the gardens and work as recruiters or Sardars. These latter pay 
periodical visits to their villages for the purpose of recruitment by methods which are, 
as often as not, undesirable or reprehensible. A very few, owing to superior intelli- 
gence, a little education, and exceptionally good work get employment as clerks, etc., 
and stay on. 

3. Methods of Recruitment. — (i) So far as labour in Calcutta and Bengal districts 
is concerned, the aborigines go direct and of their own occord, and seek out employ- 
ment for themselves or with the help of their tribe-fellows who had been to those 
places before. 

So far as recruitment to the tea-gardens is concerned, recruitment is carried on 
by Sardars and their underlings, not unoften by undesirable methods. Recruitment 
for the Dooars gardens is generally free from objectionable tactics. 

(ii and iii) The first step for effecting improvement would in my opinion be to 
abolish the system of employing recruiters or Sardars, and to effectively put a stop to 
the demoralizing practice of giving commission or remuneration of any kind for 
recruitment of labour. 

The next step that I would recommend would be to take the help of such honorary 
workers for the social and economic uplift of the aborigines, as Missionary bodies 
(like the Catholic Mission and Protestant Missions of Ranchi) and social improvement 
associations lilce the Chota Nagpur Improvement Society {XJnnati Santaf) who, I 
expect, would in the interests of the. labourers, agree to keep registers of persons 
willing to go to the tea-gardens after full knowledge of the conditions of labour, 
remuneration, mode of living, cost of living, and prospects, if any ; and no coolie 
will be taken to or admitted into any tea-garden without a certificate from the head 
of such missionary bodies or Social Improvement Society that it is a case of voluntary 
emigration with full knowledge of the conditions, prospects, etc. 

The third measure that I would recommend would be to arrange for quarterly 
visits to the gardens (at the cost of the garden authorities who should pay suitable 
travelling and halting allowances) of representatives of these Missionary bodies and 
indigenous Social Improvement Associations to enquire into the condition of the 
labourers, and discuss -vvith the garden authorities how the grievances, if any, of 
the labourers may be removed and conditions of labour may be improved. These 
representatives iviU fomvard to Government reports of the condition of the labourers 
during their visits and suggestions as to any improvement. 

4. Extent and Effects of Disturbance of Family Life. — So long as the present 
system of recruitment through Sardars continues, the efects of disturbance of family 
life will continue to be in many cases quite disastrous. I have known several cases in 
which these Sardars have taken advantage of temporary quarrels between husband 
and wife in secretly inducing the ■wife to fly to some Assam garden under a false name. 
In most such cases, after her temporary fit of anger or annoyance has subsided, the 
-woman finds or is induced to believe that it is too late to return, and she has to repent 
for the rest of her Ufe. In a few cases I have known elderly women being taken away 
in this way leaving her husband and grown-up children in a hufi. And in such cases, 
the name, etc., is changed and so the husband, even when he seeks to pursue his wife 
to Assam, cannot generally find her out. I know of one instance in which such a 
husband went to seek his wfe in Assam, lea'ving his ^children at home, and never 
returned home himself. Mean advantage is taken in this way by these recruiters 
even of temporary quarrels between father and son, or mother and daughter. 

Sometimes 'though a man goes to Assam under stress of poverty and with the 
avo\ved object of returning home, after a time, with savings, he falls into evil ways and 
never returns home ; and his ■vrife unable to maintain herself and her children, 'when 
remittances from her husband diminish and at length disappear, has to take another 
husband, and thus the family is broken up. Freed from the moral restraints of society 
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that existed in his native place, an aboriginal coolie not unolten succumbs to the 
various evil influences of Assam, tea-garden life. Some live in illegal union with 
women whom society would not permit him to live with or marry ; and thus they can 
never return home. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

I. — Recroihnent. 

3. (i) Method of recruiting young women and young girls should be thoroughly 
investigated. 

(ii) Proper provision should be made for their care at the depots and on their 
journeys. 

6. (iv) Facilities should be afforded and help and encouragement given to coolies 
to send remittances to their families. The coolies require assistance in the actual 
completion of the forms. Difficulties of this nature have occurred to our Icnowledge. 

IV. — Health. 

24. (ii) More provision should be made for the clerk and teacher classes for the 
treatment of phthisis at a moderate charge. 

(iv) Compulsory regular training of midwives should be enforced. Annual 
courses of training, of ten days to a fortnight, should be compulsoiy throughout the 
province to all practising midwives. Trained welfare workers who would tour and 
give lectures where necessar}' should be appointed. 

25. (ii) Medical facilities would be more utilized if the hospitals were made more 
attractive for the women by the provision of special care for women and more female 
nurses and attendants. 

27. (iii) In view' of the increasing emploj-ment of men and women, used to an 
open-air life, and the consequent spread of disease, especially phthisis, strict attention 
should be paid to the provision of adequate light and ventilation of factories. 

• 31. Maternity Benefits . — ^We are strongly in favour of maternity benefits being 
given to women employed in industrial concerns for at least a week before and after 
confinement. 

V. — Welfare. 

33. Where women are working in lac factories, etc., we recommend that a woman 
welfare visitor should be employed to look after and report on the health and environ- 
ment of the women workers. 


Mr. G. E. FAWCUS, M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar 

and Orissa. 


2. (Item V, 36.) The returns submitted to me for the year 1928-29 show 42 
so-called factory schools. Of these 17 are colliery schools maintained by the East 
Indian Railway near Giridih, 10 are schools supported by various collieries in the 
Jharia coalfield, 5 are supported by the owners of mica mines near Kodarma, one by 
the Peninsular Tobacco Company at Monghj-r, 2 by the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company near their mines in Singhbhum, and the others are 6 night schools and 
a commercial school at Jamshedpur. 

Of the above schools only those at Jamshedpur really cater for adults. The 
others are intended for children. The concerns connected with the schools are said 
to employ in all 2,647 boys and 678 girls. The number of pupils who are employed 
by the concerns, or are children of employees, is 1,718 boys and 41 girls ; there are 
64 other boys attending the schools. 

The schools at Giridih are fully described in Pamphlet No. 2 of the Bureau of 
Education. When I ■wrote the article for that pamphlet there were 31 schools, but 
the number has fallen because the Hazaribagh district board is in financial difficulties 
and has greatly reduced its grant. 
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Having regard to the interest which the administration of the East Indian 
Railway has sho^vn in the schools at Giridih, and in the education of its employees 
generally, it is at first sight surprising that the list of " factory ” schools includes no 
schools at Jamalpur. The Jamalpur labourer, however, appears to return by a 
cooly train to his village as soon as his work is over, and the more skilled labour is 
provided for by the technical school, which, as already noted, is under the control 
of the Director of Industries. 

The night schools at Jamshedpur and the colliery schools in the Jharia coalfield 
have been described in the memorandum prepared by the local Government. 

3. (Item VI, 40.) There is nothing special to record under this head except as 
regards Jamshedpur. Jamalpur is well provided •with schools of the ordinary type, 
maintained or aided by the East Indian Railway, and the Jharia coalfield contains 
the usual high, middle and primary schools, neither better nor worse than others. 
The financial position of the province makes all its schools less efficient than they 
should be. 

The educational position at Jamshedpur in 1921 was described in Pamphlet 
No. 11 of the Bureau of Education. Since I ivrote that pamphlet the schools have 
been reorganized. Much more attention has been devoted to the primary schools, 
and the boys who pass out from these schools can now proceed to middle schools 
and so to the high school, in which, by the way, elementary science has been made a 
compulsory subject of instruction. The company’s contribution to the schools has 
risen from about Rs. 52,000 in 1920-21 to Rs. 82,000, and the Government grant 
from about Rs. 7,000 to nearly Rs. 18,000. 

I have been in close touch with Jamshedpur for many years, and can testify to 
the real interest in education taken by the company, and its readiness at all times 
to co-operate with Government in the matter. The sum of 1 J lakhs, provided half 
by Government and half by the company for the recent improvements to the buildings 
of the middle and primary schools, has made those schools not only easier to teach 
in but much more attractive in appearance, and this fact alone will, I have no doubt, 
tend to swell their roll number. 


SHREE BIHARIJI MILLS. 

ROLLER FLOUR OIL RICE BALL MILLS AND FOUNDRY. 


4. Dietary and Physique . — Indulgence in intoxicating liquors and drugs among 
the labour seems increasing. Such practice generally teUs upon their health and a 
greater portion of their daily earnings is wasted away in intoxication. Number of 
such liquor and drug shops should be reduced by the Government, moreover they 
.should be kept at a distant place from a factory so that they may not fall within 
the easy reach of the labour. This will improve both the intellectual and physical 
power of the labour. 


9. The effects of 60 hours restriction . — Such restriction is considered to be not 
beneficial to local industries. This has increased unnecessary labour expense of the 
employers. Some suitable scale of actual time of working rendered by the employees 
during the whole of their time when they are on duty, should be dra^vn up. For 
instance, Ghani attendance and coolies working in the oil mill, though their working 
period is 10 hours a day yet the actual time of their work will in no way exceed 
or 7 hours a day and the remaining 3 or 3J hours of their working period they spend 
in idle talks and in a light slumber. There is a mutual arrangement among them to 
look after the work of their fellow worker also, besides their owm whenever during 
the working hour their co-worker intends to go out to attend his o^vn private business 
and thus they manage to go out one by one in their respective turn. But such is 
not the case mth a Fireman working with a boiler. He has to work continuously 
till the time of his work be over. Consequently in our opinion the weekly period of 
work for the labour employed in industrial concerns such as oil mill, etc., should be 
increased from 60 to 70 hours or so per week and it is needless to say that such 
modification in the Factory Act -will save many industrial concerns. 
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Intervals allowed . — As most of the local factories are worked by means of labour 
divided into certain groups or shifts working alternately at an interval of 4 or 6 hours, 
there is no necessity of making any periodical stoppage of their work but in case of 
ordinary labour working continuously for 8 or 9 hours a day, an interval of half 
an hour is allowed to them for rest and tiffin. Special attention is given to the fact 
that in no case their period of work should exceed 6 hours at a time. 


THE LABOUR FEDERATION, JAMSHEDPUR. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1. Origin o/ Laftonr. —Jamshedpur being one of the largest concentrated labour 
employing industrial town people all over India regard this place as a direct field 
of employment. Practically all provinces are represented on the sldlled and semi- 
skilled jobs. Unskilled labour is confined mostly to Central Provinces, Chatis-Garh 
divisions and to Behar and Orissa Chotta Nagpur division. Previous to 1918 Chatis- 
Garh labour was unknown in Jamshedpur. Since that time it has largely replaced 
aboriginal labour from Chotta Nagpur. The causes assignable are presumed to be 
violence used in the first strike of 1920 and the excitement before and after the event. 
That seems to have frightened these timid folk. It is claimed that the aboriginal 
labour from Chotta Nagpur was more sturdy and hard working than the one that 
later on replaced it. 

The Chatis-Garh contingent first- arrived in 1918 due to famine conditions in 
Raipur District and since then the stream is continuously and steadily pouring in. 

The causes of influx of skilled and semi-skilled labour so far as all the communities 
represented in Jamshedpur are concerned together as a whole can bo said to be one 
or the other of the undermentioned causes : — (n) Dearth of Industries in their oum 
provinces, (h) Better wages, (c) Extensive turn over of labour and better oppor- 
tunities of employment, (rf) Prohibitive laws against holding lands in their own 
provinces, [e) Escape from indebtedness and consequent poverty. (/) Native daring. 

Of recent years the Pathan population has appreciably increased due to the 
preference shown by employers to recruit this class of labour in times of labour 
troubles as being the least likely to be interfered with by the striking workmen. 

2. Contact with villages, (a) Unskilled labour. — During cultivating season front 
June to September there is great exodus of this class to their native fields. An 
appreciable dearth is always felt during these times. This class had not yet divorced 
itself from its lands, incomes from which they always supplement by annual labour 
in industrial towns. Given a preference thej’- would revert to their native soils. Their 
holdings are uneconomical and they must fall back to manual labour in towns. It 
has been that brothers and relatives will change turns between minding the land 
one year and seeldng employment the next. 

(b) Skilled and semi-skilled. — Their employment does not vary- on the aforesaid 
cause, but their stabihty does not vary the less. Marriage and deaths are two factors 
that take them to their native places and their absence averages about two months. 

3. Methods of Recruitment. — Forraerl}* employment was made directly by the 
officers having vacancies, but as that system led to various abuses and corruption, 
a central emploj^ment bureau was substituted, with, according to labour view point, 
very little change or success. 

At one of the local factories in Jamshedpur obtains a Sardar system of recruit- 
ment, partially adopted for some time at the Tata’s plant also. Sardar system is 
uneconomical to the growth of orderly organized system of Trade Union. 

The best possible solution from a labour point of view and we do not see why it 
should not be frorn employers’ point of view, is to establish an employment bureau 
in conjunction with a labour union that can render service both to labour and 
employer. 

7. Unemployment. — A certain number of unemployed is alwaj'S visible in to^vn. 
At times getting aggravated due to various causes : — (a) Strikes or lockouts and 
retrenchment in other industries and factories. (6) Famine or floods, (c) Restriction, 
on employment as prevailing at present, (d) Men who had taken settlement and 
service money from the Tata company after the last industrial dispute. 

Lines of solution suggested of ending of industrial disputes by : — (i) Conciliation 
Boards, (ii) Opening up of temporary relief measures by way of road, embankments, 
tanks, etc., constructions by public funds, (iii) Better sources of distribution of 
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information of possible requirements in other torras than where such accumulation 
of unemployed takes place, (iv) Establishment of labour commissioners in provinces 
with suitable faciUties and machinery for obtaining requisite information. 

Unemployment insurance would be a success where labour is a stable proposition 
and in the case of workers of a skilled nature if unemployment insurance premium 
is either paid by the employers or if tlie premium is made sufficiently low to be paid 
small premiums out of the workers’ wages, or through State agency or partly a 
combination of each of the three mentioned above. 

8. Labour Turnover . — The biggest factor militating against continuous employ- 
ment is the periodical or seasonal return of workers to their native homes for marriages, 
funerals, crops.^ Leave is obtained for a certain fixed period and invariably overstay, 
losing not only chances of their existing jobs but also the accrued privileges of previous 
service. Lack of native education and proper distribution of information are re- 
sponsible for this attitude of mind. The chances of repairing the ravages on return 
are daily getting restricted. 


n. — staff Organization, 

(10 and 11). At present labour has no voice in the selection or form of the depart- 
mental or administrative organization. But one thing that labour in Tata Works 
at Jamshedpur feels is that there has been such a multiplicity of supervisory staff, 
both higher and subordinate ones, that much time and effort is needlessly .wasted 
through conflicting orders. In fact the ratio between supervisory staff and actual 
working men would be found to be hopelessly out of proportion. 

The managing staff is mostlj’’ recruited and appointed by the board of directors, 
apparently helped by certain technical staff stationed in England and America. 

12. The method adopted so far is one of benevolent discretion which has led to 
a grorvth of a supervisor}' staff, which both in bulk and in intelligence cannot be re- 
garded as an extra efficient organization. The selection has been haphazard, and 
one of the most disorganised type, with no basis either of education, training or talent. 
At present a technological institute of a sort has been in existence for some years, 
and the batch of trained officer class students that \vere originally intended to be 
turned out have neither properly fitted in nor given full opportunity for the work 
they have been trained for. These men are regarded with a suspicious eye by the 
covenanted staff, who have apprehension of being ultimately replaced by these 
people, and undisguised contempt by the locally recruited staff for their lack of proper 
knowledge and training of detailed routines of the departments. The students 
themselves in many cases do not seem to either feel or make themselves comfortable, 
and their value to the company seems problematic. Retaining of lower workmen 
staff must always remain a matter of great difficulty, due to lack of reading and 
witing ability, though not of innate ambition or talent. In many cases these grave 
handicaps have resulted in many a deserving man being superseded or discharged. 
Facilities for learning the elements of reading and wiling are either non-existent or 
very restricted, and social customs have put not a few difficulties in the path either. 

13. Relations generally at present arc very strained between the immediate 
supervisory staff and rank and file of workers. The reasons are many and vary. 
The majority of the immediate supervisor}' staff have been ignorant and illiterate, 
more concerned with their power and authority than with any welfare of either 
their employer or their labour ; corrupt, tactless and unfair, as a result the organisa- 
tion cannot render smooth serv'ice. The workmen are in no mood to swallow every 
thing that comes from their foreman. As a possible solution, and in place of depart- 
mental enquiries for redress of grievances which have been found to be unsatisfactory, 
recently shops or departmental committee system has been introduced at the 
instance of the Labour Federation, and though it would be too early to judge of the 
results, it can safely be said that they have not been found unsatisfactor}' so far. 
On the contrary, some departments definitely aver that these committees are working 
splendidly. The Committees are composed of seven members, four nominees of 
Labour Federation, i.e., trade union, and three nominees of the company who are 
actual manual workers, and there is no representation of the clerical or foremen staff. 
As a result there is not endless arguments nor any kind of coercion possible within 
the ranks. The handicaps, of course, to these committees have not all disappeared. 
They are ; — (a) Interference from the superintendent of the department or of the 
foreman. (6) Apprehension of possible loss of prospects in service through over 
zeal in discharge of his duties as member. 

The decision of the shop committee is not final, either on the employer or on 
the applicant for redress . Both the parties can appeal to what is known as Board "A” 
composed of two direct representatives of the Labour Federation ; that means two 
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representatives of a trade union and trvo representatives of the steel compaii}’’ of 
the employers. A final appeal has also been provided for in the shape of a board 
composed of the general manager of the steel company and the president of the 
Labour Federation, i.e., trade union. All questions dealing wdth discharge, suspen- 
promotion, grade, etc., are referred to these shop committees for disposal, and 
in fact every question relating to dispute between employer and the employees is 
ivithin the competence of these shop committees. We are very hopeful of real 
good work being achieved through the medium of these shop committees if the 
employer takes their finding in real good spirit to the promotion of lasting goodwill 
of the parties. 

15. A trade union should not hire the presence of a contractor as an intermediarj' 
for the simple reason that labour, at all events, should be in direct contact with his 
employers. The contract system we know of in the steel plant covers work that 
company has found uneconomical or undesirable to be done by itself. Our view is 
what could be performed economically by contractors could, pari pasu, be done, or 
ought to be done equally economically if not more cheaply by the employers them- 
selves. One of the disadvantages of working under contractors so far as labour 
is concerned is the ease with which the liability can be evaded by the contractor or 
the emploj'er in respect of compensation for accidents and expense and trouble 
involved in fastening such liabilities. Then, again, contract labour is deliberately 
kept steadily moving and fluctuating so as to escape liabilities for leave and other 
privileges which militates against growth of a stable working class. Further, 
contractors are utilised as strilcc breakers and blackleg suppliers. Again, a close 
supervision cannot be kept over the various abuses to which contract labour is 
always subject as, for example, sweating, frequent dismissals, etc. 


in. — Honsing. 

16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22. Tata Steel Company provides accommodation 
for 95 per cent, of its higher stafi, but facilities for working people are hopelessly 
inadequate, the company being able to meet only 30 to 40 per cent, of the require- 
ments of the company’s total working staff. Private agency has not received 
any kind of encouragement from the steel company either by waj* of guaranteed 
returns to the capitalist or providing facilities to small money holders. We have 
known of cases where kacha houses have been constructed and subsequently sub-let 
to persons who had not houses to move into, and the steel companj^has come down 
upon the owner of the house either to get ejected or submit payments of enormously 
enhanced rents. This is not certainly afiording facilities to put in more houses 
through their agencies when the company itself is not in a position to undertake the 
task itself. The company's scheme of helping the employees desirous of building 
their O'svn houses has not proved much of a success looking to the numbers so far 
built, due to absence of proper rules b}'' the company, too much interference by the 
departments, and last but not least due to the sense of insecurity regarding tenure 
of sendee, no adequate provision being made of transfer of holding in case of leaving 
the stations. In absence of proper housing facilities it is difficult to imagine how the 
workmen could ever feel comfortable either at work or oS work. The situation does 
not conduce to peace of mind, and has been therefore responsible for a great deal 
of anxiety both to the workmen, employers and the Government. The housing 
problem has ever been acute, adding to the shortage has been the hardship of an 
inadequate accommodation provided in the various types of houses built by the 
company. The R N, Ml, M2, Nl, N2 t}q)e of quarters do not seem to provide 
accommodation that is consonant with modem thought and tendency to provide 
workmen with. The houses are one room about 10 feet square, with or without a 
slip of varandah about 2 feet by 3 feet wide, in that is to be accommodated a family 
with one or twenty members, the company not caring to wony as to hov.' many 
occupy that quarter, neither is there any machinerj' for taking' into consideration 
the number of family members before allotment of a quarter which is at present 
based solely on service and rate. As a result in town we find much unhealthy 
congestion and unhealthy agitation. 

Water supply is hopelessly inadequate. Rusties are still practically without 
water supply. In the various quarters water taps are not provided as a rule one 
tap to each quarter. There is one tap to several quarters, leading to frequent quarrels 
and bad feelings in the town, as the supply is at once inadequate. 

The sum total of these handicaps react very adversely on the moral tone of the 
workman and his farnily, and to all intent and purposes we find ties of family life 
so loose that one might boldly assert that there exists no family life at all. One of 
the visible signs is the number of cases in criminal courts of offences dealing with 
women. 
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IV.— Healtli. 

23. General Health at Jamshedpur. — Situated, as it is, on a widely extended 
area, does not compare unfavourably with any town of due equal population. If 
at all the balance would be in favour of this place. The Steel Company has supplied 
good medical facilities both for the workers as for the general population, though 
in cases of accidents and injuries, and often enough in cases of general sickness, there 
is 9 . marked tendency to go to one’s native place and have recourse to their own sj^stem 
of village medicine. In many cases where modem medicine has failed we have 
instances of good recovery through indigenous medicines which might be due, 
though we would not assert, to the healing value of indigenous drags. It is also 
likely that confidence in the medicine may be one of the potent causes of cure. 

24. A central hospital wth a couple of branches for out-door patients is at 
present provided by the company. One would like to see an e.xtension of these out- 
door patients’ treatments in some of the outlying busties, where there is a definite 
compact population. As in many cases people continue through ailments, rather 
than go to the nearest branch, the extremely conservative nature of the people 
has not yet changed, and we would like to see medical facilities brought to the very 
door of the sick and the ailing. 

The Government has a hospital with very limited accommodation and we 
think, looking at the size and population of the place, the Government could, and 
should, provide its quota of medical relief. As quite a decent percentage of the 
population has other employment or provision than serving in the various industrial 
undertakings in Jamshedpur at various outlying busties, would like to see medical 
help extended in the form of women doctors or trained midwives to minister to the 
wants and comforts of women and children. A direction in which efforts have not 
been adequately made, not only in this place, but throughout the company. 

To a certain extent facilities must be provided for private medical practitioners 
which at present is restricted, due to a mistaken policy pursued by the company. 

26. Sanitary arrangements in the torvn leave much to be desired. In busties 
it is a positive menance to develop well being of residence there. Leaving aside the 
northern town or European quarters where a complete flush system is provided, in 
to'wn and other localities sanitary accommodation is next to non-existant. There 
may be one latrine to several quarters, or in others no latrine at all. In Sakchi and 
Kasidih a few central latrines is all that is provided, an institution that is held in 
biggest abhorence by the people of the locality. In busties with a g^o^vth of 
population, all open spaces gradually come into occupation and the inconveniences 
suffered by the people can be more imagined than described. The company has 
made no provision to meet the necessities of the people in that direction. 

Pumping facilities for providing drinking water for outstanding busties can never 
be an economical proposition for the company, as the outlay on the pipes and pumps 
would be, and has been, proliibitive. A more useful solution would be in the nature 
of digging wells, artesian for preference, which would permanently solve the 
drinking-water question. 

The question of- providing facilities for bathing and washing do not seem to have 
much disturbed the thoughts of the company. Any odd nalla with water that may 
be green •with dirt, still affords the only chance to people, and we see sights of 
washermen using the same unhealthy source for cleaning clothes, that would put 
, to revolt the conscience of a malariologist and other medicologists. * In States and 
elsewhere we have seen special washing facilities pro'vided to workmen in their 
departments, and also cabinets furnished for putting their clothes and other articles 
of -wear. Some have even gone to the extent of providing soap and napery. We 
would like to see similar facilities provided here on the initiative of the employer 
himself, and not wait till a radical change takes place in the conservative habits of 
the people, for nothing succeeds like the compulsory setting of good examples. 

30. Insurance against sickness and consequent unemployment we consider as 
one of the essential items of an employer’s liabilities, and a duty duly to be discharged 
towards his workmen. The employers get insured against accidents in their workshops, 
and we do not see why they should not take additional steps to protect the workman 
as he does to protect himself in either case. The legislature ought to take up this 
ma-tter seriously and compel employers to take sickness policies which would afford 
a halfway house protection towards old age, pension, and unemployment insurances, 
which are clearly duties of the State to'wards its subjects. We fully realise the 
handicaps the employers have at the present moment in the shape of insecurity of 
tenure of his workmen — but that is of his o^vn doing — against the migratory habits 
of the people, the still existing dislike, towards the western medicine and other 
causes. But the realisation of advantages by the workmen of this system of sickness 
insurance would go a great way towards changing the habits of the workmen that 
are mainly based on ignorance. 
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31. Maternity benefit has recently been introduced in Jamshedpur, in the 
Tata's as -well as other subsidiary industries and though it is premature to opine 
about the extent to which it \vill be availed of, there can arise no two opinions as 
to the wisdom and necessity of the step, however belated, it may have been adopted. 
It would not be out of place to use a certain amount of moral suasion to enforce 
complusory expert medicl help just before and after the event. 


V. — ^Welfare. 

32, 33 and 34. With the exception of educational facilities and provision for old 
age and retirements we believe all welfare work should be administered by workers 
agencies towards which the employer should be made to contribute to a very sub- 
stantial share. This is desired in the interest of the employer himself to a certain extent 
since it will free the employer from the taint and suspicion of bribery ordinarily 
attached to employers' efforts in this direction. It has been found essential to provide 
for creches for babies during the period the mothers are at work and that there need 
not be any objection to their being left to the management of some trade union 
existing in the place. Recreative amusements, physical culture, picnics, refreshments 
are items in the welfare programme which involve expenditure of large sums of mone}' 
which can be undertaken at present only by the employers, since the trade union 
movement is still in its infancy and consequently in great financial wants, but which 
could be made a success only when administrated through workers' agencies which 
are the only sources liable to inspire confidence. 

36. Employers should provide facilities for education, general or vocational, to 
their employees for nothing contributes to a stability and understanding of their 
workmen, than an intelligent workman himself. Though in this country a few can 
read or write, no man is too old to leam, and provisions of night school or off day 
day-class are known to create wonders in the cultural advancement of theworkmen. 
Such provisions are practically non-existent, but we do not sec why a start cannot 
be made in this direction. 

37. Old age pensions are generally regarded in the nature of State obligations and 
so long as Governments go on spending the major portion of their revenue on milita^ 
expenditures, no money could ever be found towards discharge of one of the main 
obligations and excuses for which Governments exist. 

On the question of premature retirement we hold some definite views. Due to 
invariability of prevailing insecurity of tenure in most industries in this country’ 
of worlonen services at any stage, no matter if he has grown grey in the seridce of his 
employers, we consider it a most essential thing that if a workman binds himself into 
the service of his employers for seven or ten years, the employers should be under an 
obligation to compensate the workman by way of gratuity in case of his voluntary 
resignation or dismissal by the employers or in case of death to pay him an amount in 
1/12 of the period of service put in. 

VI. — ^Education. 

Where industries exist in areas far away from established towns and cities, we 
believe the employer should be under an obligation to provide for facilities for 
education both of the employed and un-employed portion of the town, which he more . 
or less established for his own purpose. 

Employment should be provided for workers as well as for workers' children to 
take up vocational training according to their bent of mind, and to supplement the 
work they actually do at the factories resulting in the case of the worker's increased 
efficiency for the employer, and in case of workers' children, of a well-defined useful 
resource of recruitment. 

There could not arise two questions of the advantageous reaction on the employer 
of educational facilities provided to his workers in the matter of increased efficiency 
ratio. 

Vn.— Safety. 

43 to 50. There is much left to be desired in the matter of arranging for safet 3 '' 
codes in the various factories and industries. There practically existed no safety' 
rules until the advent of the compensation acts which led to a certain amount of 
caution being exercised by the employers, not so much out of regard for human lives 
or limbs as in order to escape from financial obligations imposed by the act. The act 
anerely prescribes certain compensations to be paid to the injured party or to their de- 
1)endents, but there does not seem to be any provision made of a drastic nature to 
impose stringentregulations upon employ'ers to adopt measures for safeguardinghuman 
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lives and limbs. There are factory acts just as there are mines acts, but they are 
always liable to evasion by the employers, and as opinions will always differ as to the 
degree of measures adopted, we consider that an effort should be made now to take the 
other course of making the cost of any accidents inside the factories so very prohibitive 
to the employer that it would pay him to install safety appliances which taken together 
may cost him half the burden. In other words the compensation to be given to the 
dependents of the killed or the maimed is at present so negligible that there is practi- 
cally no incentive to the adoption of safety first measures. 

Of course in this country at this stage of industrial development workmen have 
not acquired that " Safety Sense,’’ and this ignorance is responsible for quite a decent 
percentage of accidents, but the time has passed when one can escape the liability 
under the excuse of workmen’s negligence. It has been found, under the modem 
thoughts on factory legislation, that the employers being more organized, more 
intelligent, and with greater resources, it is in the matter of things more equitable 
and just to impose the obligation of insuring the safety of the office workmen on to the 
employers than to throw it on the workman himself. In America the employers’ 
responsibility to his worlanen is made so heavy and effective that they spend millions 
of dollars in carrying educative " safety first ” propaganda, which has been found 
more paying than meeting any expenses after compensation in respect of injuries 
received in their factories. The display of posters in prominent places, holding of 
departmental safety committees and safety classes are some of the methods adopted to 
educate the workmen witli very successful results. It should be made obligatory 
in every plant where more than fifteen people work and machinery is used as prime 
movers to have compulsorj' first-aid and medical dispensaries to meet cases of 
accidents, except in large centres and towns where facilities of ambulance and 
hospitals are available. ” 

In every plant we consider it advisable to have a safety committee, composed of 
representatives from employers and workmen, who should report where safety 
appliances are needed and also to enforce such recommendations. Copies of such 
reports should be forw'arded to the Government factory inspectors, who should 
satisfy themselves regarding the report and verify the enforcement. In places where 
any Trade Unions exist, they should as a rule be permitted to appear and lead 
evidence, in any enquiry regarding an accident either by the safety committee. 

It has been noted that after a certain number of hours about ten on average of 
continuous work, after which the fatigue point having been reached, human body 
and senses become more or less benumbed and are not so alert and mindful of chances. 
There must be given a period of rest and any compulsory work beyond that period 
is not only uneconomical for the employer as dangerous to the employee. Conditions 
of work should be enforced under sanitary and healthy rules of plenty of light and 
air and we know of cases in America where even bands are provided to stimulate the 
senses leading to efficiency and activity. Our factories in this country are mostly 
ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, and lacking in modem appliances or accident prevention 
and healtt preservation. In most all machine shops where machines are turned, 
ground, or polished there are not visible exhaust arrangements, whereby minnte 
particles of metal and dirt floating in the air are taken out by means of exhaust fans 
and the atmosphere inside the plant kept constantly cleaned and renovated. Such 
sort of safety precautions and appliances should be enforced. 

vm. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

51-54. We have a Workmen’s Compensation Act since the last five or six years 
and though some sort of relief has been secured under it, the remedy has not been 
exhaustive nor up-to-date. We understand the act is to be further amended and we 
trust that all the latest provisions of such acts as prevail in Western countries will 
be incorporated in the light of experiences of the working of the act in this country. 
We prefer that no limitation of time should be placed on the filing of compensation 
claims, the report of accident in the books of the employer which should be com- 
pulsorily kept should be construed as due notice of a claim against him. The employer 
should be compelled to keep a register of the dependents and nearest relatives of his 
employees to whom he should be bound to give a notice of any accident sustained. 

Certain minimum compensation should be fixed in fatal cases depending on the 
value of the life lost and not commuted according to the wages drawn. We recom- 
mend in case of unskilled labour a sum of not less than a thousand be fixed for fatal 
cases and not less than 1,500/- in case of permanent disability supervening loss of 
arm or leg or both the eyes. As for skilled labour the compensation should be com- 
puted on wages over an enhanced period than what is enforced at present subject to 
a minimum whichever is greater. At the present moment compensation is calculated 
on 30 months’ wages in fatal cases and maximum of 42 months’ for permament 
disabilities, which in the case of unsldlled labour works out to a figure that is 
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pathetically negligible. These periods should be enhanced and a rhinimum should be 
determined in the light of suggestions made above. We are quite mindful of a possible 
adverse effect likely to be produced on minor industries or on small investments of 
any stiffening of the compensation chances, but we urge that that employer does 
not need to exist who cannot take care of his employees. The problem can be solved 
by a system of compulsory insurance policy which eve^ employer should be forced 
to take out before he could be permitted to proceed TOth his operations. This vdll 
take care of cases which we have knowm where employers have afterwards been found 
absolutely unable to pay anything to his deceased workmen. 

Administrative machinery. We believe dependents ought to be permitted to apply 
directly to commissioner without giving any notice to the emploj^er as at present to 
deposit the compensation. This is essential, as often enough the employer does not 
even deign to give a reply or to exert pressure to wriggle out of proper compensation. 

IX. — A. Factories. 

55-62. The eight-hour limit should be prescribed as the standard for every form 
of industry including seasonal industries like cotton, ginning, etc. Half an hour inter- 
val is given for meals if the worker has to put in more than six hours continuous. We 
would suggest that besides the time given if the work is of a hard manual character 
more period than that should be permitted to overcome the effects of industrial 
fatigue which reacts adverselj’’ on his muscle arid senses. 

The compulsory off days enforced under the Factory Act are four Sundays “ off ” 
in a month on non-continuous operations and two Sundays on continuous operations. 
We are of the view that four compulsory " offs ” should be enforced against every 
individual worker, but the cost of two off days should be borne by the employer on 
the principle of increased return to him by way of increased efficiency and more atten- 
tion to his work. If Christmas and New Year days are observed as total holidays in 
various factories and plants, we submit that an equal latitude should be given to the 
Hindu and Mahomedans in the selection of one prominent festival day for them as a 
holiday for the whole plant. 


X. — A. Factories, 

Children as a rule should not at all be admitted into any factories. Infants and 
childrens’ area should be separated from the precincts of the factories and nursing 
mothers permitted to attend to their babies for whom creches should be compulsorily 
enforced on employers. These creches should be in charge of trained nurses, who 
can attend to the minor ailments of children and give instruction in personal hygiene. 

As far as possible women should not be employed in factories where hard manual 
work has got to be done, and we are absolutely opposed to the employment of girls 
and adult women between the ages of 12 and 20, which age we emphasize in order to 
eliminate temptations presented before immature minds and which are the invariable 
accompaniments of factory life. 


B. Mines. 

All female labour in mines should be totally prohibited and their continuation 
is a blot on the administrations of this country. 


xn. — Wages. 

96-111. The minimum wages that Federation stands for and that it would like 
to see established by Statute for all industries should be one rupee for male and 12 
annas for female labour. The present average earnings of workers in India are too 
miserably low to permit of even a bare living, bare housing, and bare wants. If this 
wage cannot be immediately enforced, we at least want a period to be named by which 
it should be attained. 

Wages are fixed by piece-work or on daily system. If a man is fixed on piece-work 
as in foundries or in repeat machine shop operations, piece work is not inadvisable, 
but workers should not be permitted to work for more than eight hours maximum. 
The rate of wages when fixed by daily system should be fixed by the job rather than 
by individuals ; what we mean is a flat rate for all workmen doing the same job, 
as our experience points out that to be the only method to eliminate bickerings and 
charges of unfairness, an alternative can be suggested in the fonri of a minimum to 
start with and a maximum to be attained by annual increments wherein the questions 
of efficiency or fitness of the employee can be judged by the continuation of his 
seri'ice only. In certain industries where production is by tonnage a system of 
payment by tonnage out-turn should be arranged for. Wages should not be held 
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over for more than a week after they are dne. as the workers get into deht while the 
employers profit by interest. All paj-ment should be fortnightly, though there 
should be no diminution of any of the privileges enjoj-ed at present under the existing 
s>-stems. Wages should keep abreast of the cost of living, and not as at present 
stationary under the existing st'stem. 

Wages in factory towns and cities are always apt to be higher than those in the 
surrounding agricultural areas, because the cost of living is decidedly cheaper in 
agricultural areas than towns and cities, and consequently no inference can be drawn 
or rates established on a comparison of these rates. Besides, the conditions of work 
.materially differ. 

We are in favour of wages being fixed by mutual arrangement between the trade 
union and the employers, but under the present conditions where the trade union 
movement has not taken deep root nor enough lojalty cultirated the scheme doss 
not offer any appreciable prospects at the present time, besides the law of supply and 
demand miUtates against any such arrangements for there are innumerable persons 
ready to fill the places I’acated even on less wages. 

All unclaimed u-ages should be expended for welfare and benefit schemes for 
labour. 

We are in favour of one month's leave prii-ileged with full pay for all classes 
of workers after a year of sendee. It should not be permitted to accumulate for 
more than three years, and leave should be granted whenever applied for and not 
whenever it is convenient, for a large scale employer is always in a position to 
arrange for his requirements, rather than a poor individual who cannot make other 
arrangements to suit his wants. 

Industrial areas mostly everywhere are in\-ariably infested by Kabuli and Marwari 
moneylenders, whose operations are detrimental to the peace and quiet of the worker, 
^lost of these debts are due to ignorance and represent e.xorbitant interest or faked 
amounts. These could be overcome by a proper system of regulated co-operative 
credit societies. 


xm. — Industrial Efdciency. 

112-116. Indian labour, though classified as inefficient, is the product at present 
of its surroundings. There is nothing inherent in our labour that should make it 
either inefficient or naeconomical. Its acquaintance with machinery can be regarded 
as onl}* of recent times, and there has been no real opportunity of building up a 
class of artisans who have nothing else but their trade to hold for a li\-ing. At best 
at present work in factories is rega.rded as a means to supplement agricultural 
income, and for that reason real rates of efficiency have not been attained which we 
find in western countries. So long as men’s attention and time is dhuded between 
land and factory this state of affairs ■nill continue. There is, however, a real begin- 
ning visible of a landless class or a class practically divorced from land, and such 
class of artisan has made real good, and their efficiency can give a point to western 
workers. Further: education has not given its touch of refinement because no 
education worth the name exists. Besides, very often a standard set for work is 
false, and by inference the worker is blamed. Again, a worker seldom has given 
to him comforts in housing or other amenities of life that could -permit him to relax 
to get upon his job willing and fresh. Of course ph\-sique in tropical countries, 
where life is generally easy, is not meant to compare u-ith constitutions built for 
hardships and strains of a temperate or cold climate. 

It is a known fact that a meat diet conduces to better stamina, capable of facing 
hard solid manual work, and that temperance both in habits and morals conduces 
still further to culti'vate efiiciency. 'When we mean temperance in habits, we empha- 
size the necessity of restriction over sale and consumption of alcohol, and in the provi- 
sion for clean surroundings. It pays the employer to look after his labour outside 
the factory as he at present does in keeping a tab on him inside the plant, we mean 
thereby profusion of clean houses, health\' surroundings, and so on. 

Better wages, better housing, amusements, wider education, vocational or general, 
and sj-mpathetic attitude towards its labour are the factors that lead to increased 
eficiency of the workers^ and any expenditure on these items will bring in a double 
return to the employers. 


XIV. — Trade Combination. 

1 17-122. Trade unions in the modem sense have been only of recent origin in 
India ; they have generally come into existence at a time when relations have "been 
strained almost at a breaking point, if not actually broken, with the employer. 
They attain some sort of cohesion and efficiency during the period of struggle, after 
which they generally go to sleep. There is not that sustained interest nor that 
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development that comes to it when carried on during peaceful times. One reason 
assigned for this state of affairs is in the attitude of employers, who look upon 
every combination of workers with the most suspicious blasting eye. He deliberately 
imposes an acute and prolonged struggle on such combinations, which generally 
perishes through weariness and lack of sustenance. Very often it has been suggested 
that the emplo}"er is helped in his persecution of trade unions by the heavy hand 
of administration, and that accusation has a ground, if nothing else at least, by 
Government’s aloofness in a struggle that can at best be described as one-sided. 

In their despair these trade unions that have generally sprung up through 
the initiative of some enterprising workmen or workwomen, who have as a rule more 
native ability than cultivated talent, finding themselves unequal to the various 
machinations and tactics of employers have recourse to politicians in the neighbour- 
hood, who put a totally difierent complexion on the struggle. More often false 
issues are raised and we have knorvn cases where industrial disputes have degenerated 
into pohtical tussles. Effects on industry and on the workmen of such non-industrial 
struggles are disastrous, they not only cripple industries but detrimentally postpone 
the grondh of trade union or of solidarity amongst the workmen who recall the adage 
“ once bitten twice shy.” 

A healthy trade union is the best guarantee for an industry’s stability and 
prosperity, and as employers may be prone to form their own combinations, it would 
pay them to encourage a like movement amongst their workers and a history of 
workmen’s struggles has strengthened this trend of thought. Workmen’s com- 
binations when well-led, well-organized and confined to labour alone have exerted 
a very health}^ influence both on the well-being of workers and that of industry. 

Trade unions generally in this country have had such short existence that the only 
benefit the}'^ have been able to distribute amongst its members is in the nature of 
strike pay, when they have had funds enough for the purpose, and that not too often 
either. Mutual benefit, unemployment, sickness and old age schemes have had no 
time to develop and if we are not wrong a state of affairs iviU continue in a like manner 
for some time still to come. 

The Trade Union Act has not been so successful as anticipated and has not 
encouraged any grorvth of trade unions because of the halting nature of its provisions. 
Registration of a trade union in the archives of Government does not bring to it a 
recognition to its employers, which is the only thing that brings the two parties 
together. This glaring omission unless amended will continue to keep the act in an 
amorphous state, and though the immunity from liabilities both civil and criminal 
afford a certain measure of protection they do not go far enough. A determined 
trade union can continue a struggle and escape from all liabilities by so disorganizing 
the working of the employer, what registration of the trade union is meant to achieve, 
but it will not bring nearer the recognition by the employer which is a thing that 
connects. The Act should be so amended that an employer cannot refuse recognition 
to a registered trade union that contains 30 per cent, of his employees as members. 

MTiere in any industry a trade union of sufficient strength and importance exists 
negotiations betrveen the parties should be carried on through its medium, and all 
points of dispute should be settled in co-operation with it. The greater the confidence 
a trade union inspires amongst its members of its ability to serve them goes a great 
way towards establishing harmonious relations, between the employers and the 
employee which reacts favourably to an increased efficiency at the plant. 


XV. — Industrial Disputes. , > 

A lock-out is seldom paying to an employer though strikes have been known to have 
been won. The extent of duration and character of strike and lock-out have varied 
and are entirely dependent upon the parties and on surrounding circumstances. 
Loss to workers is certainly enormous, but there have been no gains without pains. 
Anj’- machinery that prevents a showdown is always to be welcomed for there is not 
known any machinery that can compel either side to accept an award excepting a 
fight to a finish. A Trade Dispute Act recently promulgated as it stands can 
render some service though not surely when its provisions are put to use before the 
parties sever their connections. After a regular breach there is very little scope for 
the bill to prove useful. 

Government’s neutrality has been seriously questioned and it is open to doubt 
whether in the. struggles between the labour and capital in this country in its present 
state of development can or should remain neutral. 'Where any large masses of men 
are involved the fact of these being striking workmen does not take away from them 
the status of being citizens and does not divest the administration of its responsibility 
towards them. 
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XVII. — Administration. 

Each provincial administration should be primarily vested with powers to settle 
a pending trade dispute and central must not consider itself absolved from all 
responsibility. 

Labour in large industrial centres should have a direct representation on the 
provincial Gov’ernments and provincial labour meaning combination of industrial 
centres should be represented on central legislature. 


!Mr. J. R. DAIN, C.I.E., I.C.S. (formerly Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum). 

' , 87 

Extract from covering letter Iso. j L.C., dated the 17th February, 1930, 

from the Secretary to the Gos'crnmcnt of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 
to the Joint Secretary', the Royal Commission on Labour in India. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to forward for the information of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, a supplementary memorandum on labour 
unrest in Jamshedpur. The memorandum has been prepared by Mr. J. R. Dain, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., who has had access to all Government papers on the subject and has been 
in close touch with the local Government. Mr. Dain has the full approval of the 
local Government in submitting this memorandum, but I am to explain that it is ' 
prepared from the point of view of his own personal opinion on es'ents with many' 
of which he was in personal contact. 


MEMORANDUM ON LABOUR DISPUTES IN JAMSHEDPUR 
FROM 1920 TO 1930. 

PRELIIiUNARy. 

I. — Some Facts about the Town. 

This memorandum is an attempt to give an account of the chief industrial disputes 
in Jamshedpur during the last ten years and in particular the three big strikes of 
1920, 1922 and 1928, in the Tata Iron and Steel Works, and the strike of 1929 in 
the works of the Tinplate Company of India, as well as an account of the unions 
concerned. It is compiled as far as the history up till 1927 is concerned from the 
reports of officers of the Government, and for the last three y'cars from the personal 
knowledge of the vTitcr, who was Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum (in which 
district Jamshedpur is situated) during the period. It is, therefore, open to criticism, 
as being a review of events from one angle only', that of the Government officer on 
the spot, charged with the duty' of maintaining law and order, or in other words of 
" keeping the ring," and only' concerned in a secondary degree with giving what 
assistance he can to the disputants in settling their differences. Statements made 
and opinions advanced in it are clearly open to challenge either by employers or 
workmen as misapprehensions due to lack of industrial experience or ignorance of the 
considerations which affected the attitude of the parties. 

2. It is not necessary' to attempt to give an account of the early history of 
Jamshedpur, but there arc one or two facts to which attention may be drav'n. The 
place is an isolated and self-contained are.a, the property of a single big company, 
with certain other associated companies run on a much smaller scale as its tenants. 
Access to it is given by one railway and one road ; on the north and west it is entirely 
cut off from the surrounding country by' two big rivers. A new industrial concern 
is generally started in an established town in which other industries are already 
working. Little more than twenty y'cars ago Jamshedpur was a quiet corner of 
Singhbhum district, with one or two big villages and largely under jungle. The 
site was selected for the new enterprise as being near the sources of iron ore, not 
too far from the coal, and having a plentiful supply' of water. There is also reason 
to suppose that it was believed at the time that it would be a centre of a large supply 
of cheap unskilled labour. The first stake was driven in February', 1907, and in the 
course of twenty years the Tata Iron and Steel Company has acquired about 25 square 
miles of land and established thereon one of the largest iron and steel plants in 
the world, and a modern town of about 100,000 inhabitants and surrounded itself 
with associated companies who take and utilize its products. The torra is a 
microcosm of India, containing persons born in every' province from Burma to the 
North-West Frontier, from Nepal, Afghanistan, China and Cey'lon, as well as from 
half a dozen European countries, and from the United States, Canada and Australia. 
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The population has been housed, each after its kind, by the company, which also 
provides the hospitals, the municipal services and the amusements, as well as the 
means of livelihood. One result, however, of a large industrial town isolated'in the 
middle of a comparatively poor country is that the cost of living has always been 
very high and this has been a big factor in industrial trouble. 

3. Another fact to be remembered is that this to^vn for a long time had no form 
of municipal government at all . The company was a benevolent autocrat, occasionally 
aggrieved to see that its subjects were inclined to resent the autocracy and to forget 
the benevolence. A special committee was appointed in 1 91 9, under the presidentship 
of Sir Walter Maude, to consider the problems that arose from the rapid grorvth of 
this industrial town. That committee recognized that the form of administration 
provided by the existing Municipal Act could not be adapted to Jamshedpur and 
made many far-reaching recommendations, including the formation of an authority 
to be called the Board of Works, to be composed partly of Government officers and 
partly of local representatives and to be invested by special legislation with the 
necessary powers. Effect was never given to this, partly for financial reasons, but 
soon afterwards the Iron and Steel Company and the associated companies came to 
a formal agreement between themselves, by which each was to subscribe a certain 
portion of the necessary capital and recurring expenditure, and to nominate a 
committee of companies which was to be the governing body of the town. The 
executive of this body was to be called the Board of Works (the title suggested for 
the different kind of governing body contemplated by the Maude Committee) Md 
consisted of six representatives of the Iron and Steel Company, three representatives 
of the associated companies and two of the general public. The Iron and Steel 
Company was, of course, the predominant partner in this business, as it found most 
of the money and owned all the land, but the Board of Works had no legal powers 
of any kind. To remedy this, the local Government in 1924 made Jamshedpur a 
notified area under the Municipal Act, and appointed a Notified Area Committee, 
the personnel of which always remained the same as that of the Board of Works. 
To this Notified Area Committee were given certain powers under the Municipal 
Act, including the power (subject to the control of the local Government) to impose 
taxation. But the only taxes it has so far imposed are small taxes on motor-cars 
and the like ; it has never attempted to impose rates, for the simple reason that the 
maximum rates that could be raised under the existing law would not furnish a 
quarter of the sum needed to keep the administration running at its present standard. 
There were thus two bodies, the Board of Works, a committee of the companies 
who found all the money and carried out the municipal services, and the Notified 
Area Committee, consisting of the same persons, with legal authority but no money. 
The agreement under which the Board of Works was constituted expired recently, 
and an arrangement by which each company manages it own area was substituted. 
This leaves the penniless, but legally empowered. Notified Area Committee as the 
formal governing body of the town. Jamshedpur is a unique example of a town 
with the most modern and efficient municipal services in India where the inhabitants 
pay no rates. It is hardly surprising that no objection has been raised to the 
arrangement despite its undemocratic character, and the relief from rates at the 
expense of the pompany constitutes an addition to wages which must not be 
overlooked. 

4. South of Jamshedpur and outside Messrs. Tata’s area is the suburb of 
Jugsalai. This is a congested and insanitary area, controlled also by a notified 
area committee, whose income is limited by the Municipal Act and, therefore, too 
small to do an}rthing eSective. It is inhabited partly by merchants and others, 
who have been attracted to Jamshedpur, but are not emploj’^ed by the companies 
there. The inhabitants, who number about 15,000, include also many persons 
working in the companies, which have not yet succeeded in housing the whole of 
their staff. The Indian is inclined to be restless under the restrictions imposed 
by modem sanitary authorities, and even if he could get a house in Jamshedpur 
he prefers his primitive habits and the comparative sanitary licence of Jugsalai. 
This area has also since the strike of 1928 been the home of many persons who 
are temporarily unemployed, and are waiting in the hope of another job. 

5. In 1923 a new civil sub-division of Dhalbhum with headquarters at Jamshedpur 
was created. There is a sub-divisonal officer with two deputy magistrates for 
criminal and revenue work and a munsif for civil work. The sub-division was created 
mainly as a result of the recommendations of the Maude Committee and to meet 
the needs of the town of Jamshedpur. The administration and policing of the town 
is a heavy burden on the general taxpayer of the province, while the bulk of the 
taxation being income tax goes to the Central Government ; were it not for the 
excise revenue from the town, it would be a dead loss financially to the local Govern- 
ment. The benefit it confers by providing employment is great, but more of the 
wages bill paid goes outside the province than remains within it. 
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ET. — The strikes oi 1920 and 1922. 

The strike of 1920 was fully described in a communique by Government published 
immediately aftersvards and may be given here m extenso. ■ 

Dated Patna, the 28ih March, 1920. 

■ " The following account of the strike at the Works of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, at Jamshedpur, is published for general information. 

The strike commenced on the morning of the 24th February. There had been 
signs for some time past that some of the workmen were dissatisfied wth their wages, 
and a deputation had -^vaited on the General Manager and asked for a 50 per cent, 
increase of wages to meet the increased cost of living. Various other grievances were 
laid before him, of which the principal were that more liberal compensation should be 
given when an accident occurred in the Works, and that the dues of deceased workmen 
should be paid to their relatives more promptly. The General Manager explained to 
the deputation the impossibility of deciding ofihand questions of this nature. He 
promised at once to make enquiries and to collect figures on which he could make 
recommendations to the Directors, and suggested that the members of the deputation 
might collect statistics on their own account. After the enquiries had been in pro- 
gress about a week the General Manager learned that the men were becoming im- 
patient and accordingly sent for the leaders who had previously waited on him and 
again e.vplained the position to them. When the strike occurred Mr. Tut^viler w'as 
in Bombay where he had gone to explain matters to the Directors. 

(ii) On the morning of the 24th February the foundry employees laid down their 
tools without warning ; and their example was immediately followed by the workmen 
in other branches, and in less than an hour the entire body of Indian employees 
with the exception of the clerks, had ceased work. The men proceeded to hold 
a meeting at which they decided not to resume work unless an increase of pay 
was granted. 

(iii) The Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum, Mr. Scott, the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Sir. Swain, and the Superintendent of Police reached Jamshedpur 
on the following daj'. The strikers at first promised Mr. Scott that they would supply 
sufficient labour to keep going the power house upon wiiich the supply of light and 
water for the entire settlement depended. This undertaldng was subsequently 
disregarded by the men, and the European employees of the Company w'ere compelled 
for some time to work night and day to keep the power house at work and also to 
close dowm and pack the blast furnaces in order to save them from destruction. 
On the third day of the strike a considerable number of men gathered at the gates, 
apparently with the intention of resuming work, but were dissuaded by the strike 
leaders who were mainly up-country men. Though there had been no disorder up to 
that time, the situation at Jamshedpur where 30,000 men were on strike rendered it 
imperative that a strong force should be concentrated on the spot for the protection 
of life and property. A large body of armed and military police was therefore at 
once despatched to Jamshedpur and at the request of local Government 100 British 
Infantrj' were also sent by the military authorities. 

(iv) The Deputy Commissioner on arrival at Jamshedpur at once proceeded to 
discuss matters wth the strikers w'ith the object of ascertaining what their grievances 
were so that definite negotiations could be opened with the Company. Apart from 
the increase of wages the men asked that a definite set of rules for the Company’s 
service might be drawn up corresponding to those in force on railways and in Govern- 
ment service. They complained that w'hcn accidents occurred the men were dealt 
\vith unfairly and that in many cases accidents really due to trade risks were reported 
by the foremen as due to negligence of the workmen w’ho were thus deprived of pay 
during their period of absence. Complaints were also made that, when men were 
accidentally killed in the works, their relatives and dependents were frequently kept 
w’aiting before they received their dues. On the 26th several gentlemen (including 
Mr. Surendra Nath Haidar, Bar.-at-Law), arrived from Calcutta and interested 
themselves in the cause of the strikers w'ho adopted them as their spokesmen. On 
the 26th these gentlemen wth six of the strike leaders met the Company’s officials 
and the Government officers. At this meeting the following agreement was arrived 
at subject to ratification by the strikers as a body : — (1) That the men should resume 
work voluntarily as they left it. (2) That no action should be taken or ill-will borne 
by the Company against the strikers. (3) That the Company would make no reduction 
from the men’s pay oh account of the days during which the strike lasted. (4) That 
the Manager would have his statistics ready by the 1st. May and that he would 
consult the leaders of the men in each department before forwarding his report and 
recommendations to the Directors. (5) That the strike would be treated as if it never 
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existed, and that as a guarantee of restored good relations a mass meeting of the 
strikers should be called that evening, at which the General Manager for the Company 
the Deput}' Commissioner for Government, and the four Calcutta gentlemen for the 
strikers, should address the men and set the seal on the agreement. 

(v) At the workmen’s meeting which was held in the afternoon the strikers who 
had been present in the morning and had themselves been parties to the proposed 
agreement, advised their comrades not to ratify it, and when Mr. Haidar and his 
colleagues attempted to address the meeting in order to persuade the strikers to 
accept the terms offered they were denied a hearing. In these circumstances the 
settlement proved abortive and the strike continued. The refusal of the General 
Manager to consider the redress of grievancies until the men resumed work had the 
full support of the Directors of the Company. 

(vi) Up to this period of the strike the conduct of the strikers continued to be good 
on the whole. Picketing had been going on from the first in order to prevent men 
who wished to do so from returning to work, and sometimes, if persuasion proved 
ineffectual, resort was had to intimidation or even to actuM violence. Occasionally 
also speeches were made at the men’s meetings at which the use of force was openly 
advocated, but generally the men appeared to be good tempered and not unreasonable 
in their attitude. From the beginning of March some of the men began to return to 
work and the number of these steadily increased, so that by the 7th March almost all 
the Europeans had been relieved at the furnaces and the power house. The workmen 
recruited locally in Singhbhum indeed were from the first entirely ready to return, 
and were only restrained by the influence of the Punjabis and other up-country men. 
During the flrst week of March the local officers including the Commissioner, 
Mr. Heycock, who reached Jamshedpur on the 2nd. the Deputy Commissioner, 
i\Ir. Scott, and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Mr. Swain, were untiring in their 
efforts to bring about a settlement. Assistance was also received from Mr. Byomkesh 
Chakravartti who arrived on the 4th but was obliged to leave again on the night of 
the 5th. The officials had throughout done their best to persuade the strikers to 
refrain from violence, and had used every endeavour to secure that the points in 
dispute should be clearly defined and fully discussed by the representatives of the 
Company and of the men. They also took a leading part in explaining the various 
offers of the management to the men in the vemacualr. The allegation that they 
were not impartial but took sides rvith the Company is totally devoid of foundation. 

(vii) On the 8th March a final offer was made on behalf of the Company in 
accordance with the terms approved by the Directors. The resumption of work 
was an essential preliminary to the grant of any concessions, but if the men returned 
by 6 p.m. on the 9th all the strikers including their leaders would be reinstated 
and paid their wages up to the date on which the strike broke out. Negotiations 
would then be opened regarding the other demands. The Company would reconsider 
the question of paying the men for the period of the strike, and undertook that 
there would be a definite increase in pay if the financial position of the Company 
permitted. ^Vhen these terras were placed before a meeting of the men, they were 
most unfavourably received and the strikers announced that they would communicate 
their final answer on the return of their adviser, Mr. Byomkesh Chakravartti, who 
did not arrive at Jamshedpur until the 11th. On the 9th Mr. Haidar complained 
on behalf of the men that the management were trying to starve them into sub- 
mission by refusing to sell grain to them, and asked that arrangements might be 
made to pay off at once men who wished to leave Jamshedpur. The baseless nature 
of the first complaint was explained to the men at a meeting by the Deputy 
Commissioner the same evening. For many months the company had supplied 
its employees with grain below cost price, the current local rate being from 6 to 6J 
seers to the rupee whereas the company had been selling throughout the year at 
7 seers. It could not continue to extend this concession to men who refused to 
work for it, but on the other hand, if the supply in the local bazar ran short, the 
Company undertook to sell grain to the strikers at the current market rates. In 
fact, however, there were large supplies of grain in the local bazar. It was also 
explained to the men that those who ■wished to sever their connection with the 
Company would be paid up to the date on which the strike commenced and given 
railway tickets to their homes. The crowd accepted Mr. Scott’s explanation with 
good humour and then dispersed. 

(■viii) The crisis of the negotiations was reached on the 12th March, when the 
strikers intimated their final refusal of the terms which the Directors had offered. 
At the same time Mr. Chakravartti presented the men’s final demands. They 
claime<I an immediate increase of 15 per cent, in all wages which before the strike 
did not exceed Rs. 8 per day. This increase was to be liable to enhancement or 
reduction in accordance wdth the result of the statistics which the General Manager 
was preparing. No men were to be discharged and sympathetic consideration of 
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the subjects enumerated in the following memorandum was to be promised : — 
(1) Increment — 35 per cent, and 50 per cent. (2) Provision against accidents — 
(a) Temporary, (b) Permanent, (c) Death. (3) Production bonus, general and 
labouring staff. (4) Annual leave. (5) Holidays. (6) Sick leave. (7) Casual 
leave. (8) Medical treatment. (9) Nurses and midwives. (10) Cattle dispensary 
and veterinary treatment. (11) Codification of service rules and gradations. (12) 
Number of working hours. (13) Treatment of Indian subordinates. (14) Town 
management. (15) Guest house. (16) Temple and Musjid. (17) Railway facilities. 
(18) T'he Department of Greater Extensions to be included. (19) Strike wages. 

The general manager undertook to lay these demands before the directors. 

(ix) The formal presentation of the men’s claims at once accentuated the gravity 
of the situation. If, as Government were informed was probable, the Directors 
declined to entertain the proposals made, and adhered to their refusal to consider 
concessions untU work was resumed, it was likely that disorder would occur. At 
the request of the local officers, therefore. Government despatched reinforcements of 
armed and military police numbering about 100 in all including 50 mounted men. 
The military authorities were also asked to hold in readiness a company of Indian 
Infantry who were subsequently despatched but did not reach Jamshedpur until 
the morning of the 16th. 

(x) On the afternoon of the 13th it became evident that a decided change for the 
■worse had taken place in the attitude of the strikers. A meeting was held at which 
inflammatory speeches were made, and in the evening determined efforts were made 
to prevent those of the local aboriginal workmen who had already resumed work 
from entering the -works for the 10 o’clock shift. Strong pickets of strikers armed 
vdth lathis were established at various points, and a large crowd also assembled outside 
the south gate of -the works. Workmen on their way to the works were threatened 
and -tlie conveyance of arfew men into the works by means of a motor lorry was 
deeply resented by the strikers. The Deputy Commissioner informed them that 
the lorry would not be used if they on their part undertook not to prevent by violence 
wiling workers from coming to work. For the moment danger was averted but 
it was clear that the trouble would be renewed when the 6 a.m. shift came to work 
on the follo'wing morning. 

(xi) Throughout the night large mobs armed with lathis patrolled the town 
•and at 4 a.m. a very large body of strikers had collected outside the main gate and 
drove back by force the workers who tried to enter. Three times -willing workers were 
brought in by means of the motor lorry under -the protection of a strong escort, 
but lorry and escort aUke and also the military police guard at the gate were heavily 
stoned, and at the third trip the road was barricaded by the strikers in two places 
in order to prevent the passage of the lorry. A little earlier the mob had accused the 
Deputy Commissioner of neglecting to take action on a list of men willing to leave 
Jamshedpur which Mr. Haidar was supposed to have sent him, and refused to believe 
him when he asserted (as was the fact) that no such list had been received. Soon 
after the barricades had been erected the Commissioner came to' the gate accompanied 
by Mr. Chakravartti who explained ’to the crowd that no list had ever been sent. 

• Mr. Chakravartti endeavoured also to persuade the men to leave the gates and resume 
the discussion at a meeting elsewhere. The crowd, however, remained obstinate 
and refused to listen. Their attitude was as follows ; — (1) They would not leave 
the Company’s service (2) They would not return to work unless they received 
an increase of 50 per cent, in their pay. (3) They would not allow any Indian to 
.work while -the strike was on. (4) They would not vacate their position until those 
already working in the works were brought out. 

Mr. Heycock and Mr. Scott re^isoned with the crowd for about an hour, pointing 
I out -that their action was wholly illegal and explaining that, if they would not disperse 
force would have to be used to compel them to do so. Mr. Chakravartti and other 
representatives of the strikers agreed that no other course was possible and joined 
in the attempt to persuade the crowd to disperse, but -without success. Finally -the 
Commissioner gave the men one hour up to 11 a.m. to leave the gates, and informed 
them that force would have to be used if they did not disperse by that time. After 
further reasoning with the men Mr. Chakravartti informed the Commissioner that 
he could do nothing with them, but ultimately they dispersed just before 11 o’clock 
on an undertaking being given by the authorities that the motor lorries would not 
be used that day if the strikers would guarantee not to prevent by -violence ivilling 
workers from returning to work. It was also agreed that a meeting should be held 
witfi the general manager in the afternoon. 

4k (xii) The meeting was held but was infructuous. The men adhered to their new 
ultimatum of a 50 per cent, increase of pay, and when the general manager offered 
to pay them up to the day before the strike broke out so that they might be put to 
no difficulty while awaiting the repty of the directors in Bombay, -they said they would 
consider it if -tivo months’ wages were offered. Throughout the afternoon a large 
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moving crowd was present opposite the main gate, and a strong guard was necessary 
to maintain the position. It was found impossible without precipitating an outbreak 
to move supplies for the European quarter by lorries or cars, and the strikers e.xpressed 
their determination not to permit Indian labourers to enter the works or to let 
supplies go into them. They objected also to the serv'ants of the European employees 
of the company entering tlie works. 

(xiii) Early on the morning of the 15th an attempt %vas made to take out a train 
carrying coolies chiefly women, who desired to go to their homes from the works to 
Tatanagar, but it was discovered that the railway line had been blocked, and the 
train was forced to return. Between half p.ast eight and a quarter to nine in the 
morning, news was received that a party of strikers iwis attempting to -WTcck the 
railway line, and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police despatched two troops of 
mounted police under Inspector Pearson with directions to round up the men who 
were destroying the line and to arrest as many as possible. The mounted police 
were directed not to shoot, but if resistance was offered to use their swords. At the 
same time an engine and railway carriage containing eight Gurkha military police 
with two British soldiers as guards on the engine was sent out along the line to the 
spot in charge of the Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Ashby, who w.as told that as many 
as possible of the offenders were to be arrested, but there should be no firing unlc,s's 
absolutely nccessarj' in self-defence. A second party of mounted police was sent 
out shortly after the first with .similar instructions, and was accompanied by Mr. 
Sawday, an employee of the company and an honorary magistrate, who acted as 
guide. ' This party and the p.arty in the train reached the scene of the obstruction 
before Inspector Pearson’s men had appeared. On arrival they found the line 
blocked with signal posts, pig iron and boulders, and a large number of men, chiefly 
Punjabis, were completing the work of obstruction. Forty or fifty were arrested 
by the police, and the train was then sent back to the works to bring reinforcements, 
Mr. Ashby and his part\’ remaining with the mounted men. A large crowd, number- 
ing about a thousand, many of whom were armed with lathis, rapidly collected on 
all sides, and although detachments of sowars were sent out in dificrent directions to 
keep the crowd back, they soon came to close quarters with the police and surrounded 
them. The attack was of the most resolute character, .and it soon became impossible 
to retain the prisoners, who escaped and joined the mob. The police were subjected 
to a severe bombardment with stones, which was continued when they commenced 
their retreat to the Running Room, about half-a-mile away. Many of the police were 
struck wth stones, and Mr. Ashby was somewhat severely injured by a blow from a 
stone on the groin. The mob were warned more than once by Mr. A.shby that if 
they persisted he would be compelled to order fire, but these' ^^•arnings were dis- 
regarded, and at last, as the police were surrounded .and hopelessly outnumbered. 
Mr. Sawday being the only magistrate present, gave the order to fire. Mr. S.awday 
also g.avc the same order independently to his own party. Even then, however, 
the mob continued to press the police hard until they were close to the Running 
Room. 

(xiv) Mr. Scott, the Deputy Commissioner, received the first information of the 
collision from two of the strike leaders, Gopi and Bhuta, who came to him at the 
director’s bungalow at about 9.30 a.m. He at once proceeded on honseback at full 
speed to the Running Room but heard no shots until he had come close to it. He 
met the retreating party still pursued by the mob close to tlie Running Room and 
ordered the firing to cease. He sent the police back to the Running Room and 
went on alone to stop the further advance of the mob. At this point there was 
grave danger that the mob would advance and get into the works. The strikers 
werre extremely violent and some were heard to shout that they would kill tlie 
sahibs even if it cost them their lives. Aided by the two strike leaders Gopi and 
Bhuta, who had accompanied him to the spot, hlr. Scott succeeded in bringing the 
mob to a standstill. Keeping them in front of him and refusing to allow any men 
to get behind liis horse, Mr. Scott advanced as far as the weighbridge. At this 
point Inspector Pearson’s partj', which had not taken part in the fighting, appeared 
and was sent back by Mr. Scott to join tlie others at the Running Room. The 
crowd was now cooler, and after listening to what they had to s.ay and persuading 
them to take the wounded to the hospital, Mr. Scott got them’ to leave the railway 
line and disperse. In all about 100 shots were fired. Five strikers were killed, 
10 wounded severely, 3 fairly severely and 10 slightly. 

(xv) This collision marked the end of the attempts at active intimidation in the 
vicinity of the works. On the following day men began to return to work in con- 
siderable numbers. The Bihari mistris and the Chinese skilled workmen were 
anxious to resume work, while tlie aboriginals who supply the bulk of the unskilled 
labour were frankly delighted to be allowed to work. On the other hand, evidence 
has been obtained that Punjabi and other up-country workmen had organized some- 
thing approaching a reign of terror amongst the villages tlireatening to beat those 
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who returned to work, to burn their houses and rape their women. Confidence 
in the ability of the authorities to protect those willing to work was now restored, 
and the number of those who returned was greater than the management could 
deal with. On the 18th a committee of directors, including the Chairman, Sir 
Dorabji Tata, arrived at Jamshedpur, and after consultation with the General Manager, 
the follovdng notice was issued : — (1) The Committee of Directors. of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, headed by their Chairman, Sir Dorabji Tata, arrived 
at Jamshedpur this morning. (2) Thej’ have decided to give time to the men till 
6 a.m. on Saturday, the 20th instant, to return to work. (3) If the men resume in 
sufficient numbers to enable work to be' commenced the Committee will at 10 a.m. 
'on Saturday, the 20th instant, announce the decision at which they have arrived as 
regards the concessions demanded by the men. (4) The Directors %vill leave Jam- 
shedpur for Bombay on Saturday, the 20th instant, at 2 p.m. 

(xvi) On the morning of the 20th practically all the men resumed spontaneously, 
and in accordance with the promise made the decision of the directors was announced. 
All men drawing Rs. 50 and less would receive a permanent increase of 25 per cent, 
in lieu of 10 per cent, bonus, while men drawing over Rs. SO would receive a per- 
manent increase of 20 per cent, in lieu of the bonus. Other demands including the 
question of bonus, scale of salaries, and rules regarding accidents and leave would 
be considered and a decision announced on or before the 31st May. This decision 
has apparently been accepted as satisfactory, and all is now reported quiet. 

(xvii) The attention of Government has been drawn to an article which appeared 
in the Amrita Bazar Patriha on the 20th March last which, which purports to give 
an account of the incidents which took place on the 15th March from information 
supplied by a local correspondent. It is alleged in this article that a European 
servant of the company fired with his pistol on the strikers four times, at a moment 
when tire strikers had quieted dowm, and there was no danger to any one of personal 
violence. This is a complete distortion of the facts. No firing at all took place 
until tlie party of police (with whom Jlr. Sawday was) were compelled to fire in order 
to protect their own lives. Mr. Sawday himself did not fire until he was attacked 
by a man with an iron bar, and he then fired in the ground about six feet in front of 
his assailant. Even this did not turn the man, who was eventually driven off by a 
sowar, who rode at him with drawn sword. Subsequently during the general action 
Mr. Sawday had to fire four times more, but never except when the mob ^vere pressing 
home their attack. No other European servant of the company fired at all. Again, 
it is alleged in the article that the strikers demanded back certain Indian workers 
who were being carried in a wagon which a European employee of the company was 
escorting accompanied by a number of cavalry soldiers. It will be seen from the 
above narrative that the firing had no connection whatever with the objection which 
the strikers raised to the conveyance of willing workers into the works in a motor 
lorry. The trvo events indeed occurred on different days. So far were the strikers 
from being in a peaceful mood when they tried to stop the lorry, tliat they stoned 
the lorry, its escort, and the police guard at the gate with great viiolence. No 
cavalry soldiers were at any time during the strike at Jamshedpur ; the mounted 
men referred to were members of the mounted company of the Bihar and Orissa 
military police. It is also alleged that the attitude of the strikers on the 14th ivas 
one of determined persistency that their ' bhailok ’ should not be taken forcibly 
or under threat to work inside the factory. This is a complete misrepresentation. 
No attempt whatever was made at any time to compel anyone to work who did not 
wish to do so. On the contrary, the violence was on the side of the strikers, who 
forcibly prevented the entrance of -willing workers into the works. 

Another statement in the article is that the European gentlemen could not wait 
even 10 minutes before firing to send for the Commissioner, who v?as within easy 
reach. It will be evident from the account given in the foregoing paragraphs that 
firing was postponed until the last possible moment, and that there was no time to 
send for the Commissioner or for any other official. In fact, moreover, the Commis- 
sioner could not have been brought to the scene for at least 20 minutes. It is stated 
in the article that Mr. McNabb, another employee of the company, appeared at the 
head of a body of soldiers and that, although there was no competent authority to 
order the soldiers to fire, they nevertheless did so. The fact is that Mr. McNabb did 
not accompany any party of the police on the 15th, and was nowhere near the scene 
of the occurrence when the firing took place. No party of soldiers fired at all. 

(xviii) In view of these stories and of others which have gained currency it is 
desirable that the facts should be clearly understood. It is not the case that any 
attempt was made by or on behalf of the company to compel unwilling persons to 
work or to bring men by force within the works. The regular troops and the armed 
and military police who were sent to Jamshedpur for the protection of life and 
property were at no time used for any other purpose. "When the police were at last 
compelled to fire on the strikers they did so only in self-defence when attacked by 
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a large and angry mob. With tire exception of two British soldiers who formed 
part of Mr. Ashby’s party in the train no regular troops took part in the firing. 
From the evening of the 13th until the morning of the 15th the beliaviour of the 
strilcers was most threatening, and the fact that a collision was averted on the 14th 
was due solely to the mingled tact and firmness of the local authorities. Great credit 
is due in particular to the Commissioner. Mr. Ileycock, for his handling of the situa- 
tion on the 14th and to Mr. Scott, the Deputy Commissioner, for the resolute manner 
in which he faced and quieted the mob on the 15th, when the police party were 
driven in. The fact that he was successful in his attempt shows clearly that during 
the negotiations of the previous three weeks he had gained the confidence and 
respect of the strikers.” 

2. There is little to add to the above statement. It is clear that the immediate 
cause of the strike was economic. The price of living had been increasing rapidly 
since the war all over India, and in the town of Jamshedpur there arc conditions 
which make cost of living higher there than elsewhere at anj' time. It is too large 
a concentration of people to live in that comparatively poor country- even if an 
industrial population could produce their own food. All necessities have to be 
imported by rail or from some distance. This must have been aggravated at the 
time by the influx of workmen employed on the construction of the " greater exten- 
sions ” which nearly doubled the size of the works. Added to that it was a time of 
scarcity in the province ; for two years the outturn of staple crops had been poor, 
and there had been practically a famine in cotton cloth. It is true that Messrs. 
Tatas even then were paying considerably higher wages than were paid elsewhere 
for similar work ; for months the company had been selling both grain and cloth 
to their oivn employees below cost price, and the 10 per cent, bonus mentioned in 
the papers as given since 1917 appears to have been compensation for high prices, 
and was not a production bonus. There is no material on wliich to make any 
estimate of how the wages paid compared with a living wage ; the ruling fact no 
doubt was that the purchasing power of a man’s earnings was less than it had been 
before. It seems to have been cstablLshed at least by negative evidence that no 
outside influence of any kind had been at work in bringing about the strike. It is 
gratifj'ing that immediately on the termination of the strike the Directors of the 
Iron and Steel Company passed a resolution expressing their appreciation of the 
services of the officers of Government not only in the matter of preserving law and 
order but also in the assistance rendered by them in bringing about a termination 
of the strike. 

3. The settlement reached on the 20th March had left much for future con- 
sideration, and the records of the time show that the final settlement was not reached 
without friction and unrest. On the 20th May, the directors made a further announce- 
ment regarding (i) service rules regulating employment, discharge, disablement, 
sickness and leave, and (ii) provident fund rules. It was not well received. The 
announcement made no allusion to the points to which the men attached most 
importance, viz., strike pay and the extension of the bonus on production to all 
ranks. The service rules gave satisfaction, but the provident fund rules were 
unacceptable largely because they were misunderstood. The men held that the 
increase of wages granted at the end of the strike were a temporary- arrangement 
pending examination of figures and they expected a further increase! Finally, the 
company made announcement to the following effect : — 

(i) The following increase in wages were announced : — 

Monthly pay or equivalent 

daily wage. Increase. 

Rs. 15 to 40 . . . . . . . . . . 20 per cent. 

Rs. 40 to 75 .. .. .. .. .. 15 per cent. 

Rs. 75 to 150 .. .. .. .. .. 10 per cent. 

The increases were to be calculated on the actual rates of ■wages drawn on the 
29th Februa^ 1920, excluding the 10 per cent, bonus granted in 1917, and were 
to be in addition to the permanent increases granted in March last. 

The net result is shown in the following table : — 


Monthly pay or equivalent 

Percentage 

Percent- 

age 

Total 

granted 

granted 

percentage 

daily wage. 

in March. 

in June. 

of increase. 

Rs. 15 to 40 . . 

25 

20 

45- 

Rs. 40 to 50 . . 

25 

15 

40 

Rs. 50 to 75 

20 

15 

35 

Rs. 75 to 150 

20 

10 

30 
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ofiScial superv'ision for indigo and sugar plantations inspection in North Bihar. In 
South Bihar there is no indigo or sugar industries, (iii) In mill and other industrial 
areas no such arrangement exists. 

29. Industrial diseases prevail only in mines and in Assam tea gardens. I have 
already said that malaria and Kala-azar prevail in Assam. Cholera, malaria and other 
tropical diseases prevail some time, but not always in the year. Cholera commences 
from April and lasts till June. In some years it continues up to Jul}'. Malaria 
commences in North Bihar from September and lasts till December. 

30. Sickness insurance is not practicable, (iii) I would suggest the engagement 
of A 3 mrvedic and Tibbi physicians at all the industrial centres. Indian medicines 
will be much more acceptable to labourers than western medicines. Besides this 
the Indian medicines will be cheaper. I, therefore, strongl}' recommend that Vaids 
and Hakims should be engaged to treat labourers according to Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems. 

31. No scheme for alloudng maternity benefits exists in Bihar. . . . In 1926, 
while I was a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, this matter was 
brought up before the Bihar Council. But the Bihar Government opposed this 
scheme on the ground that this was an all-India subject and fit to be dealt with by the 
Legislative Assembly. Although the motion was carried the Government has done 
nothing in the matter since then. . . . (iii) I would strongly support legislation 
on the lines suggested by ]\Ir. N. M.' J oshi, and 'on the lined of the resblutioh adojited 
by the Bihar Council in 1926. 


V. — Welfare. 


36. In Jamalpur a high English school exists, managed and controlled by the 
railway company. Such schools exist at Jamshedpur and Dhanbad also ; but 
what is most required is primary schools meant for workers and their children only. 
Some night primary schools should be opened for adult workers and half-time 
workers. 

37. I am in fa-vmur of making provision for old age and premature retirement ; 
so far as I know nothing exists at present. Something like provident fund system 
at Jamshedpur, Jamalpur, Dhanbad, Dehri on Sone and other railway workshops 
should be adopted. But this system is not practicable an}rwhere else. 


39. It is extremely desirable that there should be a Statutory Miners' Welfare 
Fund. 


VI. — ^Education. 


41. There is no arrangement for Industrial and Vocational training for workers. 
Of course, there is a Mining Institute at Dhanbad, but that is for training of educated 
men and for employment as ofiicers in mines. There is one Technical Institute at 
Muzaffarpur, in North Bihar. I have myself been Several times in it. I have 
discussed the future prospects of students reading in that school with the teachers 
of that school. They candidly admit that the future prospects of their students 
are dark and unknown. Necessary livelihood-earning arts are not taught in that 
school, such as, for example, motor-car repairing and fitting new motor-cars, and 
other similar arts. In my opinion the existing arrangement is unsatisfactory. It 
needs much improvement. If the Government really wants people to be trained 
in such arts, then bo^'s should be trained in Jamalpur workshops and other railway 
worlcshops, and should be taught how to make and repair railway engines and other, 
necessary' materials required for railway service. Some boys should be taught in' 
the workshop of IMessrs. Arthur and Butler and Co. in the art of fitting and repairing 
motor-cars and other engines. 

42. If industrial education be given to workers, then such workers will earn 
higher wages and remuneration, and with the increase of remuneration and wages 
the standard of living of workers will certainly improve. The standard of living 
of workers will certainly improve. The standard of living depends upon the means 
of a person. If a person is ill-paid he leads a very miserable and starv'ing life. But 
if he is paid handsomely his standard of living is higher. I must frankly confess that 
the earning of average British labourers is much higher than ordinary educated 
clerlrs in Government offices and, therefore, the standard of living in England is 
much higher than that obtaining in India. It is too much to compare the standard 
of living of Indian labourers with those of British labourers. British labourers are 
adequatelj- paid for their labour and there is a large number of elected members 
of Parliament to look after their interests. In India, labour has not got elected 
representatives in Councils to look after their interests. 
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IX. — Hours. 

A. — Factories. 

55. In indigo and sugar factories, labourers generally work for six hours for 
half-day n-ages. In special seasons they have to work for whole day. In that case 
a labourer has to work for ten hours a da}-. But in cigar and Indian liquor factories 
labourers have to work for the whole day generally at the rate of ten hours per day. 

56. In indigo, sugar, and cigar factories, labourers have to work seven days a 
week. They have no holiday for rest. 

57. Sixty hours’ restriction is good from the point of view of workers and it 
may not affect industries at Jamshedpur or Jamalpur railway workshops, but it 
will be impracticable in indigo and sugar factories. 

5S. So far as daily limit is concerned there is no harm if time limit is fixed for 
half-day work and w'hole-daj' work, but I must state that a labourer has to do 
nearly Wo-thirds Avork in half-day time and for this he is paid two-thirds of the 
whole day. 

59. There is no harm if reduction in maxima is made at Jamshedpur, Jamalpur, 
in cigar factor}' and in Indian liquor factor}', but in other factories it is not a 
practical scheme. 

60. (i) In big worl«hops and factories generally tAvo-hour inten-als are alloAvcd 
for meal times, (iii) Generally betAveen 1 1 a.m. and 1 p.m. (iv) So far as I knoAv 
no holiday is given in any factor}-. 

61. No rest day allowed. 

B. Mi7!CS. 

63 to 72. Generally, a labourer has to AA-ork for 10 hours a day in mines. There 
is no holiday or rest day. I am of opinion that in mines a labourer should AA'ork for 
6 daA's per AA-eck and for not more than 60 hours a AA-eek. I AA-ould adA-ocate the 
making of statutoi}- proA-ision in mines fixing daily limit, AA'cckly limit, and holidays 
for the benefit of labourers. Vorking in mines is ’mucli more difficult than in other 
factories and AA'orkshops. 


X. — Special Questions. 

• A. — Factories. 

55. No double employment exists in factories. 

56. There is no arrangement for training of young adults and facilities for 
apprenticeship in factories in North Bihar. No factor}- exists in South Bihar. 


B. — Mines. 


91. In my opinion AA-omcn should be excluded from AA-orking in mines. Under- 
ground AA-orks in mines affect the health and morality of AA-omen A\-orkers. . . . 

\VithdraAA-al of AA-omen from mines aa-UI not affect the industi}- but it may affect the 
economic conditions of Avomen AA-orkers. If AA-omcn be alloAA-cd to AA-ork in mines 
A-igilant eyes should be kept on their health and morality. When these AA-omen 
AA-orkers are pregnant they should not be alloAA-ed to AA-ork in adA-anced stage of 
pregnancy and adequate matemit}- alloAA-ance should be giA-en by mine OAA-ners 
before and after child-birth. 


Xn. — Wages. 

96. (i) PreA-ailing rates of AA-ages in factories in North Biliar per day for each 
labourer AA-as from 1 anna to 6 pice a day, but since the Bihar ProA-incial Ivisam 
Sabha took up the question in 1918 the rates ha\-e increased. Besides this the 
propagr^ida of Mahatma Gandhi for peasants and AA-orkers liaA-e brought European 
planters and factory oAvners to their sense of responsibiUt}- and so some factories 
now pay even at the rate of 3 annas per day. The same is the case noAv- AA-ith sugar 
industry- also, but the pa}-ment has increased only in some factories and in other 
factories Ioav payment still continues, (ii) In agricultural areas, labourers are paid 
in grain. Both the Avhole-day and half-day labourers are given breakfast, Avhich 
is called in the A'emacular Pani Piayee, that is for taking water. The rate is usually 
3 to 4 chhattaks per’ labourer. Then the half-day labourer Avill be gir-en 
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2 kucha seers, that is one-quarter of a Pucca Passeri as wages and half a kucha seer 
food for meals. Thus the average earnings of a half-day labourer varies from 2f 
to 3 annas per day. As for the whole-day labour a labourer gets J seer for breakfast, 
1 kucha seer food for mid-day meal, and 3 kucha seers for wages for family members. 
This comes to 4 to 5 annas per day. But there are special classes of labourers 
employed by agriculturists, viz., blacksmiths and mallahs. The former is employed 
for making implements of agriculture, ploughs, and wooden materials for houses, 
and the latter are employed in thatching houses. These labourers are paid 6 annas 
a day besides mid-day feeding amounting to 1 kucha seer for food. 

98. The question of sending amounts to villages arises only in the cases of labour 
at Jamalpur and other E.I. railway workshops, and at Jamshedpur and Dhanbad. 
At these places labourers spend half their earnings for their own maintenance and 
remit half their earnings home for their wives and children. 

100. In works under Public Works Department and Local Bodies and also 
building and earthwork in railways it is contractors and sub-contractors who employ 
labourers and make payments. As regards extent I may say almost all works are 
done through contractors and sub-contractors. Labourers are paid from 4 annas 
to 44 annas a day. The effect of such pa 3 rments is that the contractors and sub- 
contractors make large profits out of the works done by labourers. 

105. Minimum wages may be fixed in industrial areas and factories, but it is not 
practicable in agricultural areas where pa 3 rments have been made in grain by 
immemorial custom. 


110. Labourers are not permanent sen’-ants. Hence no question of leave arises. 
If he is absent he ^vill not be paid for that day. No employer encourages leave for 
which he will have to pay. 

111. I would welcome fair wages clause in public contracts given to contractors 
and sub-contractors under the Public Works Department, Local Bodies, and Railways. 


Xni. — ^Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112 and 113. Indian workers have much improved in efficiency in industrial 
works. If Indian workers be properly trained in skilled labour they can successfully 
compete with any foreign workers. 

114. In my opinion comparisons are affected not by health and physique or 
standards of living, nor of climate, but by the opportunities to use scientific machinery 
and plants. . . . But of course some education is necessary. In England primary 
education is compulsory. In India it is not. If any member brings this subject 
before any Council the Government of the day stands in the way. ’ Therefore the 
fault lies not with the Indian workers but with the Government. 


XIV. — Trade Combinations. 


122. (iii) The State is as much indifferent and unsympathetic towards labour unions 
as the private employers. The State looks do^vn with absolute contempt towards 
these labour and workers’ organizations. Since 1920 the Bihar Government has 
never cared to nominate any representative of the peasants and workers to the Bihar 
Council, but on the other hand, the Government has been nominating big capitalists 
and landlords as members. Unless and until universal franchise for adult persons 
is not introduced the cause of the peasants and workers will suffer much. 


XV. — Industrial Disputes. 

123. . . . There was an upheaval among indigo plantation labourers in 
Champaran a few years ago. But for the first time the workers of Champaran were 
crushed by prosecutions and persecutions. In the second time Mahatma Gandhi 
intervened and some settlement was brought about. By this settlement the workers 
of Champaran in indigo plantations have been to a certain extent benefited. By 
constant strikes and lock-outs there is much loss to industry and to workers also. 


124. (vi) In my opinion there ought to be Industrial Courts, Trade Boards, and 
Joint Industrial Councils as they exist in other countries. There is no reason why 
these Boards and Councils should not be created for Indian workers. 
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126. The attitude of the Government towards trade combinations and industrial 
disputes is wait and see. Unless there is an imminent danger of breach of peace 
the Government will not intervene. The Government intervenes only with Law and 
Order formula. If the Government takes ifato its consideration the cases of millions 
of dumb and innocent workers then nothing is expected to happen. But when matters 
grow worse and the followers of Mahatma Gandhi intervene on behalf of the poor 
workers then the Government also intervenes and settlement is made between the 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi representing the workers and the employers and the 
Government. 


XVI. — ^Law of Master and Servant. 

127. No effect has been produced by the repeal of Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act so far as the interests of the workers are concerned. The repeal has neither 
harmed nor benefited the labourers. 


132. ... I have visited all the five divisions of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa but I have not come across any use being made of the Employers’ and 
Workmen’s Disputes Act. 


XVn. — Administration. 

133. So far as I Itnow the Local Government and the Provincial Legislature has 
done nothing in this matter. Whenever this question is taken up in the Provincial 
Legislature the reply of the Government is that this is a central subject. During 
my time as a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council when labour 
questions were taken up by some Hon. non-official members, the reply of the Govern- 
ment was that this question should be dealt with by the Central Government. 


138. Workers are not aware of factory legislation. In my opinion vernacular 
translations of the factory legislation should be distributed among workers to acquaint 
them with factory legislation. 

139. (i) So far as I know there is no staff of the Government to inspect indigo 
factories. In other matters it is the Director of Industries who inspects some 
factories. The staff for this purpose is not adequate. . . . (iii) The administration is 
neither vigourous nor efficient. In my opinion it is useless and not worth the mone)'- 
spent by the Government over it. . . . 

140. In mines at Dhanbad there is an Inspector of Mines. There the staff is 
better than in ordinary industries and inspection there is much more efficient than in 
any other industrial centre. The reason is that there is always danger to human 
lives by working in underground mines. . . . 


XVm. — Intelligence. 


146. Future developments of industries and the improvement of the conditions 
of workers depend upon the recommendations made by this Commission and the 
action taken on such recommendations by the Government. In my opinion industries 
should be better developed in India and should be helped and patronized by the 
Government and the conditions and wages of labourers should be adequately improved 
In foreign countries where the Government is responsible to the people it is the Govern- 
ment who gives aid to new industries and patronizes them. But in India it is im- 
possible unless and until the Provincial Governments and the Central Governments 
are made responsible to the people of India. This touches constitutional question. 
But it is necessary for the future development of India and Indian industries. So 
unless and until India attains self-government of the types enjoyed by the self- 
governing Dominions of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, it is impossible for 
India to develop its industries and remove the long-felt cry of unemployment. 
Hence I would recommend the adoption of the Nehru report by the British 
Parliament. . . . 


KODARMA MICA MINING ASSOCIATION. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1. (i) The major portion of the labour employed in mica mines and factories is 
local, being partly agricultural and partly industrial. There is no great migration. 

2. (i) Local labour returns to their villages daily. The Purdesi labour'returns 
to their homes about once in a month, (ii) About 50 per cent, of the whole labour 
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employed is permanent. The other 50 per cent, is partly agricultural and partly 
industrial. They only abstain from -working in the mines during transplantation 
and harr'esting. 

3. (i) No definite methods of recruitment. 

7. (i) There is practically no unemploj-ment in the Mica mining area of the 
district. Unemploj-ment to a certain extent has been caused by the prohibition 
of women labour in the mines under Government Notification No. M.1055 of 1929. . 
(iii) Alloufing the same privileges for -women labour to work underground in the mine 
as in the coal mines. 

8. .. . (iii) General absenteeism is practised more or less during agricultural 
operations and after pay day : (a) At times want of labour in the mines and factories 
is keenly felt due to cultivation, marriages and festivals. (&) Yes, seasonal, (c) About 
three months and about Rs. 45. 


n. — staff Organisation. 

10. Every management or firm is divided into divisions with a divisional manager. 
The mines of that division are managed with the help of a number of competent 
persons. The manufacturing work is done in the factory of each firm. 

11. From the most capable in the staff. 

12. (ii) There are ample facilities for promotion of Workmen provided they are 
intelligent and willing. 

13. Very cordial. The general manager of the firm can always be approached 
by even the meanest of labour with ease. 

15. (i) Mica is given on contract for the purpose of splitting and cutting.. Raising 
and sinlang contracts are sometimes employed in the mines, (ii) Splittings are issued 
to sub-contractors in some cases, (iii) Weight and quantity is checked when the 
splitting is returned, (iv) Increased output of splittings on the one hand and 
provision of work for many Purda women and girls. 

nr. — Housing. 

16. (i) Housing is provided by employers for Purdeshi labour (i.e., those coming 
from a distance) , and quarters are provided for supervising and clerical staff, darwans, 
and menials. 

IS. (i and ii) Temporar}' houses are built near mines for the use of the workers. 

(iii) They obtain their water supply from rivers and streams for washing. Drink- 
ing water is supplied from wells. 


IV.— Health. 

23. . . . (iv) Diet consists generally of rice and dal and bread and mohua, mokai 
and chattu. It is regarded as fairly wholesome. 

(v) Labourers both male and female are generally of good physique, with a fair 
amount of power of endurance. . . . 

24. (i) One hospital started and managed by the largest firm in mica, in 
Domchanch. (ii) There is a Government charitable dispensary and hospital in 
Kodarma, where the mica mining firms make liberal contributions towards its upkeep. > 
(iv) A midwife is employed in the local hospital. 

25. (i) Labourers used to fight shy of hospitals, but now are gradually acquiring 
the habit of undergoing treatment by doctors in cases of disease, (ii) Very scarcely. 

26. (i) Unnecessary in mines but are provided in factories, (ii) Pure drinking 
water is supplied to the labourers from wells, (iii) In tanks, rivers and streams. 


29. (ii) There are periodical outbreaks of cholera in some parts. Arrangements 
for eradicating the evil and checking it promptly are not always satisfactory. 


A . — Factories : — 


IX. — ^Hours. 


48 hours a week, working eight hours a day for six days in the week. 
59. Maxima should not be reduced. 
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60 (i) (a and b) As work in the factory is not strenuous no inter^'als of rest are 
needed. Work generally commences at 9 a.m. and closes at 5 p.m. Labourers take 
their morning meals at home and again in the evening, (ii) Does not suit mica 
factories, (iii) Present sj-stem most’suitable. (iv) One day in each week of seven 
daj-s and on daj's of local festivals. 


B. Mines. 

63. (i) 48 hours a week working eight hours a day for six daj-s in the week both 
by custom and agreement, (ii) Same as above ; 54 hours underground and 60 
hours aboveground, including overtime. 

64. Six days in the week. 

65. Good, both on workers and on the industry. 

66. Maxima should not be reduced. 

67. Suitable. 

69. (i) As work in mica mines is not incessant, labourers automatically get 
intervals of rest after blasting. Miners or drillers get greater inter\''als of rest during 
removal of debris, (ii) They take their meals during morning before starting for 
work and take tiffin during rest inter\^als. (iii) One day in a week and also on 
days of local festh’als. 


X. — Special Questions Relating to Women, Young Adults, and Children. 

A. Factories. 

81. Not in force and not at all suitable. 

84. Children not engaged, (i) Nil. (ii) Minimum age thirteen years and maxi- 
mum sixty. 

86. Young boys and girls are taught to learn the work of splitting and cutting. 

87. Instead of being dismissed the}' are promoted and get an increment on 
reaching full age. 


B. Mines. 

90. Good. 

91. Women should not be excluded, (i) Regulations for prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women underground in mines are not at all suitable, (ii) Employers are 
having great hardship in replacing females with male labourers and the cost of 
production has increased 50 per cent, (iii) Has caused unemploj-ment amongst 
women, and there is great hardship amongst them, (iv) Gradually, if considered 
necessary. 


Xn, — Wages, 

96. (i) Skilled labourers in mines average seven annas a day, unskilled labourers 
(including women, girls and boys above thirteen) four annas a day. Male labourers 
in factory average eight annas a da}'^. Female labourers in factor}* average six annas 
a day. (ii) wage level is lower than in the industr}’. 


106. (i) No fines. 

107. (i) Wages are paid by some firms weekly and b}'’ some fortnightly, (ii) Within 
a week after completion of period of pa}'ment. (iii) Not required, (iv) Wages 
can be claimed any time by labourers and are always paid. 


110. Leave taken on all local festivals and marriages and Sradh ceremonies. 
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XIV. — Trade Combinations. 

117. (i) An organisation of mica miners, under the name of Kodarma Mica Jlining 
Association is in existence. The principal mica mining firms are its members. 

— Substantially the same information was given in memoranda submitted 

by — 

The General Jlanager, F. F. Christien and Co., Ltd., Domchanch. 

Jlr. F. Lethom, Superintendent. The Chota Nagpur Mica Sindicate, Kodarma. 
Messrs. R. K. Sahana and Sons, Kodarma. 


FATHER LIEFMANS, RANCHI (endorsed by Dr. L. Van Hoek, S.J., 
B'shop of Ranchi) . 

The labour of the Ranchi District is found chiefly in the tea plantations — in the 
country called by them Bhotan, i.e., the tea gardens of the North of Bengal and 
also in Assam. 

Next in importance is the stream of emigrants leaving about October-November 
for Calcutta and the surroundings, Santragachi, Howrah, Matiabruz, Titaghar, 
Serampure, etc. They are in demand for earth work, garden digging and so on. 

A few go to Asansol and Jamshedpur. 

Some also go to do forest work for the Government in the Andamans, and others 
go to the mines of Raipur in Gangpur State. 

The labour of Ranchi District is mostly unskilled. * 

I. — ^Recruitment. 

1 . (i) The last census showed that out of 13 lakhs, inhabitants of Ranchi District, 
3 lakhs were enumerated in the tea gardens of the Dooars and Assam. 

From September, 1928, to September, 1929, the Tea District Labour Association 
alone received 23,000 for the Dooars, 18,000 for Assam. 

(ii) The cause of emigration is poverty — ^the soil is poor and the pressure on the 
soil increases yearly so that want alone is the sufficient cause of emigration. 

2. (i) Generally, the labour comes back alter one year, although about 3 per cent, 
leave the countrj' for ever and settle in the neighbourhood of tea gardens. 

4. Family life often suffers from emigration — (a) Young girls, unmarried, are 
enticed and disappear among the mixed population of the gardens ; (b) Married 

girls are enticed by grand promises and are often lost to their husbands ; (c) Young 
men, the props of an old couple, are taken away and leave their parents in poverty. 

6. Assam not proving as attractive as the Dooars, the sardar (recruiters) use 
sometimes illegal means to obtain labour. The greater distance of Assam from 
Chota Nagpur and former abuses have contributed to render Assam less popular 
than the Dooars — a runaway boy or girl is easily found in the Dooars, but in Assam 
there is often no hope to discover runaways. 

Agreements are sometimes not signed in Ranchi but in the tea estate of Assam. 
This way of acting seems to diminish the freedom of the coolie — ^he might easily 
be induced to sign on for three years out of fear of compulsion. The agreement 
should be signed before starting to avoid any suspicion of undue pressure. 

Young girls (married or unmarried) when recruited for Assam against the ■will 
or without obtaining the consent of the parents or husbands, are taken by devious 
vTiys to the depot and are often passing in the open -with the sardar who may easily, 
under the circumstances, commit immoral actions with these girls. 

Sometimes, too, the better to avoid pursuit and detection by the parents, one 
sardar passes on his victims to another and this one again to another (sardar) so as 
to render it difficult to trace the fugitives. 

It is a comrnon thing for a sardar to change the names of his victims .and to 
declare them his near relations. When the girl or boy has reached Assam, the 
planters are rather loath to send them back, as by doing so they lose the fruit of 
the recruiting expenses and have to pay the journey back. It should be made 
illegal for sardars to supply alcohol to intended victims. No depots should 
be allowed except in towns near a railway station ; depots not so situated 
are not easily supem'sed and runaways or illegally recruited people cannot be 
recovered. 
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Inspection of depots should be frequent and minute, even for the depots where 
the Dooar labour is sent, else morality will suffer. A depot keeper should not be 
allowed to supply his recruited labour (men and women) with alcohol ; for instance, 
one or two hundred coolies have to wait for a train, the gentleman in charge orders 
his subordinates to fetch liquor, these force the liquor on the coolies. Then the 
gentleman, and perhaps his wife and children, come out and sit in the verandah, the 
coolies are fetched and made to dance and the gentleman enjoys their antics. Then 
the coolies are sent back, but better draw a veil on what happens at night. This 
incident is not supposed to be a general occurrence, but an extreme example — an 
exceptional incident. 

(iv) No communication is allowed between the missionary residing in Chota 
Nagpur and the planters, so that the missionary cannot direct his intending emigrants 
on an estate where they will be happy and remain together. 

This is a great defect of the law. A missionary is bound to care for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of his people, and with the present Act he is not allowed to 
assist his people and is left helpless when their people are taken to different estates 
or to estates where the conditions will not satisfy them or prove harmful to them. 
The result is not favourable to the Assam tea industry, for the missionaries must, 
under the circumstances, discourage emigration to Assam. Not only does the Act 
diminish emigration but those who emigrate cannot do so without deterioration, as 
■they often are left guideless. 

Sardars are paid too much and they gain their money too easily. Hence, some- 
times they do not care whether they act legally or not provided they receive their pay. 

Simple coolies are sometimes on leaving the plantation urged to become sardars. 
Money is advanced to them and if they do not return to the estate they are threatened 
with the police. Many coolies cannot resist easily the offer of an advance hence the 
obligation of recruiting other coolies should in no way be fostered on them. If 
they theiffselves ask to be appointed sardars then, of course, the case is different. 

According to the Act, unmarried girls of sixteen are not minors, but if eighteen 
and married they are minors, since they require their husband's leave to be recruited. 
Unmarried boys and girls are considered by the aboriginals as minors. The Act 
might perhaps be changed in this rvay : “ For the purpose of this Act all unmarried 
young people are presumed to be minors.” 

(v) The Act need not be changed very much. It might be altered in such a way 
that persons truly trustworthy would be allowed to help in recruiting only the 
.people well kno'wn to them. "The recruiting for Assam if made too free will surely 
lead to great abuses ; therefore, only a few changes should be made in the Act and 
later on a few more if judged necessary. It is then suggested that certain trustworthy 
and responsible persons be allowed to assist in recruiting. Sardars would still be 
used according to the Act and the labour would be sent to the usual depots. 

These chosen persons, quasi agents, would be allowed to correspond with the 
planters of Assam about recruiting. Then the quasi agen'ts would send to the 
plantation a few intelligent men to work there for a short time and come back 
with a sardar’s certificate. These sardars would be allowed to recruit vrith the help 
of the quasi agent the people in whose welfare the quasi agent has the right and 
obligation to take interest. This recruited labour would be sent to the nearest depot 
by the sardars. The quasi agent should have the right to enquire from the planter 
about the welfare of his people. 

The granting of status of quasi agent would depend on the Deputy Commissioner, 
who might at any time, when reasonable cause offers, suppress the certificate of the 
quasi agent. The quasi agent would be strictly forbidden to receive any salary or 
commission. 

7. (ii) (c) Unemployment as to the ordinary labour is due to the failing of demand 
for it. Many indeed would be willing to emigrate for six months or even for one 
year^ if the salary were good, but the offer is too great for all to find work. 

The ordinary labour of Chota Nagpur is good at digging and forest work. Only 
great want or high salary -will make them sign on for one or -two years. Their attach- 
ment to their holding, however small it may be, makes them dislike long term 
engagements. 

As it is, in many cases an exodus to the tea plantations leaves them with little 
real profit. They bring back money indeed, but much of it will be spent in buying 
the rice they did not obtain from their fields during their absence and in buying 
seeds for the next season. The tea plantations provide them with a ready means 
to tide over a bad season but do not substantially improve their lot either morally' 
or financially. 

7. (iii) The best method to alleviate distress would be of an agricultural kind, 
and is, therefore, outside the scope of this enquiry'. 
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Another method would be to give petty contracts of the Public Works Department 
•to the labour directly. 

8. (iii) (c) Grogshops, if removed to a great distance from the plantations, would 
not be the cause of time and -wages lost. Leaving out the labourers who sign on for 
a six months’ term and work hard — the others work in general not more than live 
days in the week. Were the grogshops farther away, they would work more. The 
majority of tea labour sign on for one year. 

ni. — ^Housing. 

16. (i) In tea plantations the housing is good, (ii) Private landlords do not 
provide any for seasonal labour, but the coolies of Ranchi District who work in the 
Babu gardens around Calcutta live often in leaf huts made by themselves. 

IV. — ^Health. 

23. (i) The mortality in the tea plantations does not seem to be higher than in 
Chota Nagpur. 

24. In the plantations the labour is provided with medical help. Some native- 
owned gardens are said to be less well managed. 

29. (ii) The labour coming back from the surroundings of Calcutta, bring often 
■with them Kala-azar and other diseases unknown in Chota Nagpur. 

V. — Welfare. 

32. The tea planters offer a school house to the labour, but I thinlr many do not 
really desire the coolies to accept tlie offer, neither do the coolies shown any eagerness 
to accept it. 

IX. — Hours. 

D (a) In the tea plantations the hours depend on the amount of work the planter 
can offer. A strong man can finish 2 hajiris (tasks) in 5 or 6 hours ; if work be 
available such a man would work 8 or 10 hours. 

Xn. — Wages. 

96. One hajiri is paid 4 annas ; an industrious worker may finish 3 hajiris in 
one day, except in the drj' season, when the same amount of effort would mean a 
gain of about 8 to 9 annas only. 

98. Thirteen lakhs yearly are sent home by money order in Ranchi District. 

100. Contractors should be obliged to pay in full the wages at least once a month, 
and especially at the end of the work. Some promise to send by money order the 
amount of -wages left over and do not send it. 


RAI SAHEB DEVENDRA NATH SINH.\, Vice-Chairman, District Commi-ttee, 
SANTAL PARGANAS, DUMKA. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1 . (iii) The district of Santal Parganas is inhabited by a large number of aborigina' 
and semi-aboriginal tribes, their proportion to 'the "total population being over 
60 per cent. Peculiar laws and regulations have been framed by Government to 
induce these thriftless aboriginal people to keep them to their homes and not abandon 
their hearth and home entirely thoughtlessly. In spite of this, however, we find 
the aboriginal tribes, notably the Santals, do go abroad in search of labour. 


Besides this regular recruitment bj’- the Association there are other private 
agencies who recruit labour for -work in coal mines in the adjacent districts of Burdwan 
and Manbhum and Birbhum, and their number is estimated to be between 3,000 
to 4,000 ; the people who -take to mining being mainly Baiiris — a low caste Hindu. 
There is casual emigration of aboriginal labour from the district in connection -with 
jute and paddy harvest in Bonin, as the)' call the part of Bengal where their labour 
is in demand. In this way also about 4,000 people go abroad, though for a short 
■time only. 
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(ii) In recent years, however, a change has come upon the migratory people. 
The aboriginals of the district, who are generally thriftless, do not lay by anything 
in a year of good crop. The result is that in a lean year they have to borrow from 
non-scrupulous Mahajans or Baniays, who during the harvest season take away 
whatever they could lay their hands on to satisfy the debts he had given. So 
practically the poor cultivating aboriginal ryot finds himself in a vicious circle of 
repa 5 dng in fat years what he borrowed in a lean year and in trying to make the two 
ends meet finds himself much in the same position no matter whether his lands 
brought in a good or bad crop. Disgusted \vith life dependent on land that could 
not sustain him he naturally turns his eyes to labour abroad. The tea plantations 
offer such people a good avenue for work. The terms and conditions under which 
the plantations recruit labour, especially under the Labour Association, prove 
. attractive. 

The aboriginal people are noted for their fecundity, and for a people like these 
pressure on the soil is liable to be very acute, necessitating a search for employment 
by members of a family who are unable to. work remuneratively on the family holding. 
The aboriginals of the district, in fact, have in the past been driven to seek work 
in connection -with paddy and jute harvests in Bengal, dock and building works in 
Calcutta, coal mines and on tea estates ; the volume of migration varying according 
to the necessities of each season. When there is plenty of food owing to bumper 
harvests, migration is small, but in seasons of scarcity the people literally clamour 
for labour. 

2 and 3. The system that obtains both in the Dooars and Assam may be called 
the Sardari system. Owing to this system being in vogue here a proportion of 
emigrants is constantly returning to recruit their relatives. These Sardars can be 
taken to be an effective link between persons who have gone to the gardens and 
that of their relatives who have not. I have known of men who have gone to the 
plantations with a view to kno^ving things first hand and then if conditions there 
proved suitable to come back and take away as many of their relatives as are inclined 
to go. In many cases the whole family has migrated. The gardens, I understand, 
repatriate a large number of short or fixed term recruits from this district on the 
expiry of the term at the garden expense. The fact that so many of the people of 
this district willingly go over to the plantations is a sure testimony to the conditions 
under which they are recruited and the sort of life they are required to live in the 
gardens. In the olden days, when the Arkuti system of recruiting was in vogue, 
people used to suspect the intentions of all the recruiters ; the system that attached 
no responsibility to the agency that recruited labour became in course of time a 
byword for deception and intrigue. The very name of Arkuti (recruiter) still stinks 
in the nostrils. To maintain contact with villagers, what is wanted is a responsible 
agency. A person who recruits directly should be knoivn to the people whom he 
recruits, and the people under whose guidance and control the recruiter works 
should be men of standing and position : exactly what we find nowadays among 
the Tea District Association employees of the status of superintendents. In fact, 
from the point of view of the labourer the Sardari system is in my opinion an ideal 
system — a system by which a person is recruited by an individual who himself 
returns to the garden wdth the recruit and is responsible throughout for any fables 
or misrepresentations he may have perpetrated. The garden sardar who recruits is 
of the same class as the potential recruit and is not merely financially interested in 
recruitment as would be a professional recruiter or the ofiBcials of an employment 
bureau. The system also whereby a local agent and a forwarding organization 
register the recruit and look after creature comforts in the way of clothing and 
food is calculated to give the intending emigrant full confidence in his future. 

All labour recruited from our district is not done according to any fixed 
principle. There are persons who come from outside the district and recruit labour 
under false pretences just to get something out of the firm or company that cares 
to employ them. To be effectively conducive to the good of the labourers, the 
agency or organization whatever it may be, it should be responsible for its doing to 
a legally constituted body whom law and public opinion can easily touch. It would 
have gone a good way towards the betterment of the lot of the labourer if all 
recruiting agencies come under some such bodies as the Tea District Labour 
Association. 

4. The recruitment of labour for distant districts such as Assam and Dooars 
certainly affects the family life and tends to lower the moral tone of the people 
who are snatched away from the family circles. Instances are not rare when husband 
goes away in search of labour leaving his wife in the village to be cared for by the 
parents of the husband or more commonly by the parents of the wife. If they are 
young — the recruits are generally young able-bodied men, for they have to pass a 
medical test before they can be sent away — ^the wife plays the fool and the husband 
scents this on return and the result is a rupture in the home. In spite of precautions 
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being taken it is not uncommon to come across young couples in intrigue mth each 
other coming to a depot and describing themselves as husbands and wives go away 
to the gardens. The extent of the disturbance is not negligible and can only be 
minimized by resorting to the practice of recruitment of family groups and avoidance 
of single male recruitment. 

The gravest evil results from the breach of this family tie and the presence of 
harlots. The victim of separation from the husbands, in a small Santal hamlet, 
tends to lower the morality of the whole people. Subject to social ban put upon 
her she defies openly the conventions of their society and contaminates the whole 
village by her presence. The sooner tliis single male recruitment ceases the better 
for the people and persons employing labour. In the same way when a woman goes 
to the garden single, wliich is very rare though, she is looked doivn upon by her 
community on her return and not finding her position enviable begins to look upon 
morals as something she would like to maintain but others do not allow her to do so. 
She joins the ranlcs of her less fortunate sister whose husband had gone away. The 
Santals of the old tj^e resent recruitment for labour only on this ground. 


RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA ROY. M.A., B.L., 3M.L.C., Vice-Chairman, 

District Board, Ranchi. 

1. Origin of Labour. — (i) A considerable migration to the labour districts takes 
place from the Ranchi district. 

There are three streams of migration, from this district, viz. : (a) Annual migra- 
tions to Calcutta and its suburbs and also to certain Bengal districts such as Rajshahi, 
Malda, etc., in search of temporary' emploj-ment, such as digging tanks, making 
embankments, working in fruit gardens, etc., from November to hlarch or April, 
when the aboriginal raiyats have no agricultural work of their own at home. 
(6) Similar temporary migration to the tea-gardens of the Dooars. (c) Migration 
to Assam tea-gardens. 

(It may be noted that very few people from the Ranchi district go to work in the 
neighbouring coalfields of Hazaribagh and Manbhum districts, or to the neighbouring 
industrial town of Jamshedpur — as the conditions of work there are not liked by the 
aborigines of this district who are accustomed to work in the open air.) 

(ii) Causes of the above-mentioned three streams of migration : («) and (h) As 

the aboriginal population (Mundas, Oraons, Kharias, etc.) depend for their sub- 
sistence mainly on agriculture, and as in the case of a large number of aboriginal 
families the produce of their fields is not sufficient to maintain them throughout the 
year, the annual migration to the labour districts is considerable. Debts incurred to 
meet occasional ceremonial expenses such as marriage, the rapid swelling of debts 
contracted on high rates of interest from usurious money-lenders, heavy costs of 
occasional litigation, etc., drive some aboriginals to migrate temporarily to the 
labour districts. Years of drought and famine necessarily add to the volume of 
migration, (c) Migration to Assam — ^Migrations to Assam, now generally on agree- 
ments for one year, are normally not popular among the aborigines. \- 

In many cases unscrupulous recruiters induce young men and women and simple 
unsophisticated families by false hopes of easy labour, cheap living and good prospects, 
to migrate to the tea-gardens of Assam. The recruiters sometimes ply their victims 
with drink to secure their consent. Not unoften young men who are in love with 
women (sometimes other people’s wives) whom society forbids them to marry' or 
consort with, on pain of excommunication, are induced to migrate with their sweet- 
hearts to Assam under false names. Very' few aboriginals of this district voluntarily 
migrate to Assam with full knowledge of the conditions of work, net income, housing, 
etc., in the Assam tea-gardens. 

(iii) Since the abolition of indentured labour, conditions of labour in Assam tea- 
gardens have improved to some extent ; but such labour is yet far from popular. 
Temporary labour as tank-diggers, etc., in Calcutta and its suburbs and in certain 
other Bengal districts is getting more and more popular as wages are gradually' 
increasing and as the labourers are much better treated and can return home at will, 
and the conditions of work are more favourable. Labour in the Dooars gardens is 
preferred to that in the Assam gardens as the treatment and conditions are reported 
to be much better than in the Assam gardens. 
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2. Contact with Villages. — (i) Extent and frequency of return. — ^Those who go to 
Calcutta and other Bengal districts for temporary labour return home in March or 
thereabouts after a stay x»f six months or less. They generally go in company with 
other fellow-villagers or tribe-fellows and relatives and thus even when temporarily 
away from their villages, they are hardly cut ofi from the social moorings of their 
native land. 

Most of those who migrate to Assam generally return home as soon as they can 
get free, and would hardly think of going back again unless under exceptional and 
unavoidable circumstances. 

Those who go there to avoid social stigma or excommunication or for similar 
other motives generally settle do\vn near the tea-gardens and hardly return home. 
So too do those who fall into evil ways in the gardens and begin to live in illegal union 
with some woman. A few of the more intelligent and ambitious among the aboriginal 
labourers are tempted by the prospects of recruiter’s emoluments to attach themselves 
permanently to the gardens and work as recruiters or Sardars. These latter pay 
periodical visits to their villages for the purpose of recruitment by methods which are, 
as often as not, undesirable or reprehensible. A very few, owing to superior intelli- 
gence, a little education, and exceptionally good work get employment as clerks, etc., 
and stay on. 

3. Methods of Recruitment. — (i) So far as labour in Calcutta and Bengal districts 
is concerned, the aborigines go direct and of their own occord, and seek out employ- 
ment for themselves or with the help of their tribe-fellows who had been to those 
places before. 

So far as recruitment to the tea-gardens is concerned, recruitment is carried on 
by Sardars and their underlings, not unoften by undesirable methods. Recruitment 
for the Dooars gardens is generally free from objectionable tactics. 

(ii and iii) The first step for effecting improvement would in my opinion be to 
abolish the system of employing recruiters or Sardars, and to effectively put a stop to 
the demoralizing practice of giving commission or remuneration of any kind for 
recruitment of labour. 

The next step that I would recommend would be to take the help of such honorary 
workers for the social and economic uplift of the aborigines, as Missionary bodies 
(like the Catholic Mission and Protestant Missions of Ranchi) and social improvement 
associations Idee the Chota Nagpur Improvement Society tfJnnati Santa;) who, I 
expect, would in the interests of the. labourers, agree to keep registers of persons 
willing to go to the tea-gardens after full knowledge of the conditions of labour, 
remuneration, mode of living, cost of living, and prospects, if any ; and no coolie 
will be taken to or admitted into any tea-garden without a certificate from the head 
of such missionary bodies or Social Improvement Society that it is a case of voluntary 
emigration with full knowledge of the conditions, prospects, etc. 

The third measure that I would recommend would be to arrange for quarterly 
visits to the gardens (at the cost of the garden authorities who should pay suitable 
travelling and halting allowances) of representatives of these Missionary bodies and 
indigenous Social Improvement Associations to enquire into the condition of the 
labourers, and discuss -with the garden authorities how the grievances, if any, of 
the labourers may be removed and conditions of labour may be improved. These 
representatives iviU fonvard to Government reports of the condition of the labourers 
during their visits and suggestions as to any improvement. 

4. Extent and Effects of Disturbatice of Family Life. — So long as the present 
system of recruitment through Sardars continues, the effects of disturbance of family 
life will continue to be in many cases quite disastrous. I have known several cases in 
which these Sardars have taken advantage of temporary quarrels between husband 
and wife in secretly inducing the ivife to fly to some Assam garden under a false name. 
In most such cases, after her temporary fit of anger or annoyance has subsided, the 
w'oman finds or is induced to believe that it is too late to return, and she has to repent 
for the rest of her life. In a few cases I have known elderly women being taken away 
in this way leaving her husband and grown-up children in a huff. And in such cases, 
the name, etc., is changed and so the husband, even when he seeks to pursue his wife 
to Assam, cannot generally find her out. I Icnow of one instance in which such a 
husband went to seek his wfe in Assam, leaving his ^children at home, and never 
returned home himself. Mean advantage is taken in this way by these recruiters 
even of temporary quarrels between father and son, or mother and daughter. 

Sometimes though a man goes to Assam under stress of poverty and with the 
avowed object of returning home, after a time, with savings, he falls into evil ways and 
never returns home ; and his udfe unable to maintain herself and her children, when 
remittances from her husband diminish and at length disappear, has to take another 
husband, and thus the family is broken up. Freed from the moral restraints of society 
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that existed in his native place, an aboriginal coolie not unolten succumbs to the 
various evil influences of Assam tea-garden life. Some live in illegal union with 
women whom society would not permit him to live with or marry ; and thus they can 
never return home. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

I. — Recruihnent. 

3. (i) Method of recruiting young women and young girls should be thoroughly 
investigated. 

(ii) Proper provision should be made for their care at the depots and on their 
journeys. 

6. (iv) Facilities should be afforded and help and encouragement given to coolies 
to send remittances to their families. The coolies require assistance in the actual 
completion of the forms. Difficulties of this nature have occurred to our Icnowledge. 

IV. — Health. 

24. (ii) More provision should be made for the clerk and teacher classes for the 
treatment of phthisis at a moderate charge. 

(iv) Compulsory regular training of midwives should be enforced. Annual 
courses of training, of ten days to a fortnight, should be compulsorj- throughout the 
province to all practising midwives. Trained welfare w'orkers who would tour and 
give lectures where necessarj' should be appointed. 

25. (ii) Medical facilities would be more utilized if the hospitals were made more 
attractive for the woinen by the provision of special care for women and more female 
nurses and attendants. 

27. (iii) In view' of the increasing emploj-ment of men and women, used to an 
open-air life, and the consequent spread of disease, especially phthisis, strict attention 
should be paid to the provision of adequate light and ventilation of factories. 

• 31. Maternity Benefits . — ^We are strongly in favour of maternity benefits being 
given to women employed in industrial concerns for at least a week before and after 
confinement. 

V. — Welfare. 

33. Where w’omen are working in lac factories, etc., we recommend that a woman 
welfare visitor should be employed to look after and report on the health and environ- 
ment of the women workers. 


Mr. G. E. FAWCUS, M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar 

and Orissa. 


2. (Item V, 36.) The returns submitted to me for the year 1928-29 show 42 
so-called factory schools. Of these 17 are colliery schools maintained by the East 
Indian Railway near Giridih, 10 are schools supported by various collieries in the 
Jharia coalfield, 5 are supported by the owners of mica mines near Kodarma, one by 
the Peninsular Tobacco Company at Monghj'r, 2 by the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company near their mines in Singhbhum, and the others are 6 night schools and 
a commercial school at Jamshedpur. 

Of the above schools only those at Jamshedpur really cater for adults. The 
others are intended for children. The concerns connected- with the schools are said 
to employ in all 2,647 boys and 678 girls. The number of pupils who are employed 
by the concerns, or are children of employees, is 1,718 boys and 41 girls ; there are 
64 other boys attending the schools. 

The schools at Giridih are fully described in Pamphlet No. 2 of the Bureau of 
Education. When I -wrote the article for that pamphlet there were 31 schools, but 
the number has fallen because the Hazaribagh district board is in financial difficulties 
and has greatly reduced its grant. 
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Having regard to the interest which the administration of the East Indian 
Railway has sho^vn in the schools at Giridih, and in the education of its employees 
generally, it is at first sight surprising that the list of " factory ” schools includes no 
schools at Jamalpur. The Jamalpur labourer, however, appears to return by a 
cooly train to his village as soon as his work is over, and the more skilled labour is 
provided for by the technical school, which, as aheady noted, is under the control 
of the Director of Industries. 

The night schools at Jamshedpur and the colliery schools in the Jharia coalfield 
have been described in the memorandum prepared by the local Government. 

3. (Item VI, 40.) There is nothing special to record under this head except as 
regards Jamshedpur. Jamalpur is well provided •with schools of the ordinary type, 
maintained or aided by the East Indian Railway, and the Jharia coalfield contains 
the usual high, middle and primary schools, neither better nor worse than others. 
The financial position of the province makes all its schools less efficient than they 
should be. 

The educational position at Jamshedpur in 1921 was described in Pamphlet 
No. 11 of the Bureau of Education. Since I -ivrote that pamphlet the schools have 
been reorganized. Much more attention has been devoted to the primary schools, 
and the boys who pass out from these schools can now proceed to middle schools 
and so to the high school, in which, by the way, elementary science has been made a 
compulsory subject of instruction. The company’s contribution to the schools has 
risen from about Rs. 52,000 in 1920-21 to Rs. 82,000, and the Government grant 
from about Rs. 7,000 to nearly Rs. 18,000. 

I have been in close touch with Jamshedpur for many years, and can testify to 
the real interest in education taken by the company, and its readiness at all times 
to co-operate with Government in the matter. The sum of 1 J lakhs, provided half 
by Government and half by the company for the recent improvements to the buildings 
of the middle and primary schools, has made those schools not only easier to teach 
in but much more attractive in appearance, and this fact alone will, I have no doubt, 
tend to swell their roll number. 


SHREE BIHARIJI Ml-LLS. 

ROLLER FLOUR OIL RICE BALL MILLS AND FOUNDRY. 


4. Dietary and Physique . — Indulgence in intoxicating liquors and drugs among 
the labour seems increasing. Such practice generally teUs upon their health and a 
greater portion of their daily earnings is wasted away in intoxication. Number of 
such liquor and drug shops should be reduced by the Government, moreover they 
.should be kept at a distant place from a factory so that they may not faU within 
the easy reach of the labour. This wll improve both the intellectual and physical 
power of the labour. 


9. The effects of 60 hours restriction . — Such restriction is considered to be not 
beneficial to local industries. This has increased unnecessary labour expense of the 
employers. Some suitable scale of actual time of working rendered by the employees 
during the whole of their time when they are on duty, should be dra^vn up. For 
instance, Ghani attendance and coolies working in the oil mill, though their working 
period is 10 hours a day yet the actual time of their work wdll in no way exceed 
or 7 hours a day and the remaining 3 or 3J hours of their working period they spend 
in idle talks and in a light slumber. There is a mutual arrangement among them to 
look after the work of their fellow worker also, besides their owm whenever during 
the working hour their co-worker intends to go out to attend his o^vn private business 
and thus they manage to go out one by one in their respective turn. But such is 
not the case mth a Fireman working with a boiler. He has to work continuously 
till the time of his work be over. Consequently in our opinion the weekly period of 
work for the labour employed in industrial concerns such as oil mill, etc., should be 
increased from 60 to 70 hours or so per week and it is needless to say that such 
modification in the Factory Act -will save many industrial concerns. 
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Intervals allowed . — As most of the local factories are worked by means of labour 
divided into certain groups or shifts working alternately at an interval of 4 or 6 hours, 
there is no necessity of making any periodical stoppage of their work but in case of 
ordinary labour working continuously for 8 or 9 hours a day, an interval of half 
an hour is allowed to them for rest and tiffin. Special attention is given to the fact 
that in no case their period of work should exceed 6 hours at a time. 


THE LABOUR FEDERATION, JAMSHEDPUR. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1. Origin o/ Laftonr. —Jamshedpur being one of the largest concentrated labour 
employing industrial town people all over India regard this place as a direct field 
of employment. Practically all provinces are represented on the sldlled and semi- 
skilled jobs. Unskilled labour is confined mostly to Central Provinces, Chatis-Garh 
divisions and to Behar and Orissa Chotta Nagpur division. Previous to 1918 Chatis- 
Garh labour was unknown in Jamshedpur. Since that time it has largely replaced 
aboriginal labour from Chotta Nagpur. The causes assignable are presumed to be 
violence used in the first strike of 1920 and the excitement before and after the event. 
That seems to have frightened these timid folk. It is claimed that the aboriginal 
labour from Chotta Nagpur was more sturdy and hard working than the one that 
later on replaced it. 

The Chatis-Garh contingent first- arrived in 1918 due to famine conditions in 
Raipur District and since then the stream is continuously and steadily pouring in. 

The causes of influx of skilled and semi-skilled labour so far as all the communities 
represented in Jamshedpur are concerned together as a whole can bo said to be one 
or the other of the undermentioned causes : — (n) Dearth of Industries in their o\ra 
provinces, (h) Better wages, (c) Extensive turn over of labour and better oppor- 
tunities of employment, (rf) Prohibitive laws against holding lands in their own 
provinces, [e) Escape from indebtedness and consequent poverty. (/) Native daring. 

Of recent years the Pathan population has appreciably increased due to the 
preference shown by employers to recruit this class of labour in times of labour 
troubles as being the least likely to be interfered with by the striking workmen. 

2. Contact with villages, (a) Unskilled labour. — During cultivating season from 
June to September there is great exodus of this class to their native fields. An 
appreciable dearth is always felt during these times. This class had not yet divorced 
itself from its lands, incomes from which they always supplement by annual labour 
in industrial towns. Given a preference thej’- would revert to their native soils. Their 
holdings are uneconomical and they must fall back to manual labour in towns. It 
has been that brothers and relatives will change turns betvveen minding the land 
one year and seeldng employment the next. 

(b) Skilled and semi-skilled. — Their employment does not vary- on the aforesaid 
cause, but their stabihty does not vary the less. Marriage and deaths are two factors 
that take them to their native places and their absence averages about two months. 

3. Methods of Recruitment. — Formerl}* employment was made directly by the 
officers having vacancies, but as that system led to various abuses and corruption, 
a central emploj^ment bureau was substituted, with, according to labour view point, 
very little change or success. 

At one of the local factories in Jamshedpur obtains a Sardar system of recruit- 
ment, partially adopted for some time at the Tata’s plant also. Sardar system is 
uneconomical to the growth of orderly organized system of Trade Union. 

The best possible solution from a labour point of view and we do not see why it 
should not be frorn employers’ point of view, is to establish an employment bureau 
in conjunction with a labour union that can render service both to labour and 
employer. 

7. Unemployment. — A certain number of unemployed is alwaj'S visible in to^vn. 
At times getting aggravated due to various causes : — (a) Strikes or lockouts and 
retrenchment in other industries and factories. (6) Famine or floods, (c) Restriction, 
on employment as prevailing at present, (d) Men who had taken settlement and 
service money from the Tata company after the last industrial dispute. 

Lines of solution suggested of ending of industrial disputes by : — (i) Conciliation 
Boards, (ii) Opening up of temporary relief measures by way of road, embankments, 
tanks, etc., constructions by public funds, (hi) Better sources of distribution of 
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information of possible requirements in other to^\^^s than where such accumulation 
of unemployed takes place, (iv) Establishment of labour commissioners in provinces 
with suitable faciUties and machinery for obtaining requisite information. 

Unemployment insurance would be a success w’here labour is a stable proposition 
and in the case of workers of a skilled nature if unemployment insurance premium 
is either paid by the employers or if the premium is made sufficiently low to be paid 
small premiums out of the workers’ wages, or through State agency or partly a 
combination of each of the three mentioned above. 

8. Labour Turnover . — The biggest factor militating against continuous employ- 
ment is the periodical or seasonal return of workers to their native homes for marriages, 
funerals, crops.^ Leave is obtained for a certain fixed period and invariably overstay, 
losing not only chances of their existing jobs but also the accrued privileges of previous 
service. Lack of native education and proper distribution of information are re- 
sponsible for this attitude of mind. The chances of repairing the ravages on return 
are daily getting restricted. 


n. — staff Organization, 

(10 and 11). At present labour has no voice in the selection or form of the depart- 
mental or administrative organization. But one thing that labour in Tata Works 
at Jamshedpur feels is that there has been such a multiplicity of supervisory staff, 
both higher and subordinate ones, that much time and effort is needlessly .wasted 
through conflicting orders. In fact the ratio between supervisory staff and actual 
working men would be found to be hopelessly out of proportion. 

The managing staff is mostlj’’ recruited and appointed by the board of directors, 
apparently helped by certain technical staff stationed in England and America. 

12. The method adopted so far is one of benevolent discretion which has led to 
a grorvth of a supeivisorj' staff, which both in bulk and in intelligence cannot be re- 
garded as an extra efficient organization. The selection has been haphazard, and 
one of the most disorganised type, with no basis either of education, training or talent. 
At present a technological institute of a sort has been in existence for some years, 
and the batch of trained officer class students that were originally intended to be 
turned out have neither properly fitted in nor given full opportunity for the work 
they have been trained for. These men are regarded with a suspicious eye by the 
covenanted staff, who have apprehension of being ultimately replaced by these 
people, and undisguised contempt by the locally recruited staff for their lack of proper 
knowledge and training of detailed routines of the departments. The students 
themselves in many cases do not seem to either feel or make themselves comfortable, 
and their value to the company seems problematic. Retaining of lower workmen 
staff must always remain a matter of great difficulty, due to lack of reading and 
■\\Titing ability, though not of innate ambition or talent. In many cases these grave 
handicaps have resulted in many a deserving man being superseded or discharged. 
Facilities for learning the elements of reading and witing are either non-existent or 
very restricted, and social customs have put not a few difficulties in the path either. 

13. Relations generally at present arc very strained between the immediate 
supervisory staff and rank and file of workers. The reasons are many and vary. 
The majority of the immediate supervisorj^ staff have been ignorant and illiterate, 
more concerned with their power and authority than with any welfare of either 
their employer or their labour ; corrupt, tactless and unfair, as a result the organisa- 
tion cannot render smooth ser\dco. The workmen are in no mood to swallow every 
thing that comes from their foreman. As a possible solution, and in place of depart- 
mental enquiries for redress of grievances which have been found to be unsatisfactory, 
recently shops or departmental committee system has been introduced at the 
instance of the Labour Federation, and though it would be too early to judge of the 
results, it can safely be said that they liave not been found unsatisfactor}’^ so far. 
On the contrary, some departments definitely aver that these committees are working 
splendidly. The Committees are composed of seven members, four nominees of 
Labour Federation, i.e., trade union, and three nominees of the company who are 
actual manual workers, and there is no representation of the clerical or foremen staff. 
As a result there is not endless arguments nor any kind of coercion possible within 
the ranks. The handicaps, of course, to these committees have not all disappeared. 
They are ; — (a) Interference from the superintendent of the department or of the 
foreman. (6) Apprehension of possible loss of prospects in service through over 
zeal in discharge of his duties as member. 

The decision of the shop committee is not final, either on the employer or on 
the applicant for redress . Both the parties can appeal to what is known as Board "A” 
composed of two direct representatives of the Labour Federation ; that means two 
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representatives of a trade union and t\vo representatives of the steel compaP}’’ of 
the employers. A final appeal has also been provided for in the shape of a board 
composed of the general manager of the steel company and the president of the 
Labour Federation, i.P., trade union. All questions dealing wdth discharge, suspen- 
grad^, etc., are referred to these shop committees for disposal, and 
in fact every question relating to dispute between employer and the employees is 
ivithin the competence of these shop committees. We are very hopeful of real 
good work being achieved through the medium of these shop committees if the 
employer takes their finding in real good spirit to the promotion of lasting goodwill 
oi the parties. 

15. A trade union should not like the presence of a contractor as an intermediarj' 
for the simple reason that labour, at all events, should be in direct contact with his 
emplo 3 ^rs. The contract system we know of in the steel plant covers work that 
company has found uneconomical or undesirable to be done by itself. Our view is 
what could be performed economically by contractors could, pari pasu, be done, or 
ought to be done equally economically if not more cheaply by the employers them- 
selves. One of the disadvantages of working under contractors so far as labour 
is concerned is the ease with which the liabilit}- can be evaded b}' the contractor or 
the emploj'er in respect of compensation for accidents and expense and trouble 
involved in fastening such liabilities. Then, again, contract labour is deliberately 
kept steadily moving and fluctuating so as to escape liabilities for leave and other 
privileges which militates against growth of a stable working class. Further, 
contractors are utilised as strilcc breakers and blackleg suppliers. Again, a close 
supervision cannot be kept over the various abuses to which contract labour is 
always subject as, for example, sweating, frequent dismissals, etc. 


in. — Housing. 

16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22. Tata Steel Company provides accommodation 
for 95 per cent, of its higher stafi, but facilities for working people are hopelessly 
inadequate, the company being able to meet only 30 to 40 per cent, of the require- 
ments of the company’s total working staff. Private agency has not received 
anj' kind of encouragement from the steel company either by way of guaranteed 
returns to the capitalist or providing facilities to small money holders. We have 
known, of oases where kaoha houses have been constructed and subsequently sub-let 
to persons who had not houses to move into, and the steel companj^has come down 
upon the owner of the house either to get ejected or submit payments of enormously 
enhanced rents. This is not certainly afiording facilities to put in more houses 
through their agencies when the company itself is not in a position to undertake the 
task itself. The company's scheme of helping the employees desirous of building 
their o-svn houses has not proved much of a success looking to the numbers so far 
built, due to absence of proper rules b}'' the company, too much interference by the 
departments, and last but not least due to the sense of insecurity regarding tenure 
of sendee, no adequate provision being made of transfer of holding in case of leaving 
the stations. In absence of proper housing facilities it is difficult to imagine how the 
workmen could ever feel comfortable either at work or oS work. The situation does 
not conduce to peace of mind, and has been therefore responsible for a great deal 
of anxiety both to the workmen, employers and the Government. The housing 
problem has ever been acute, adding to the shortage has been the hardship of an 
inadequate accommodation provided in the various types of houses built by the 
company. The RN, Ml, M2, Nl, lSr2 t}q)e of quarters do not seem to provide 
accommodation that is consonant with modem thought and tendency to provide 
workmen with. The houses are one room about 10 feet square, with or without a 
slip of varandah about 2 feet by 3 feet wide, in that is to be accommodated a family 
with one or twenty members, the company not caring to wony as to hov.' many 
occupy that quarter, neither is there any machinerj- for taking' into consideration 
the number of family members before allotment of a quarter which is at present 
based solely on service and rate. As a result in to^vn we find much unhealthy 
congestion and unhealthy agitation. 

Water supply is hopelessly inadequate. Busties are still practically without 
water supply. In the various quarters water taps are not provided as a rule one 
tap to each quarter. There is one tap to several quarters, leading to frequent quarrels 
and bad feelings in the town, as the supply is at once inadequate. 

The sum total of these handicaps react very adversely on the moral tone of the 
workman and his family, and to all intent and purposes we find ties of family life 
so loose that one might boldly assert that there exists no family life at all. One of 
the visible signs is the number of cases in criminal courts of offences dealing with 
women. 
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IV. — Health. 

23. General Health at Jamshedpur. — Situated, as it is, on a widely extended 
area, does not compare unfavourably with any town of due equal population. If 
at all the balance would be in favour of this place. The Steel Company has supplied 
good medical facilities both for the workers as for the general population, though 
in cases of accidents and injuries, and often enough in cases of general sickness, there 
is 9 . marked tendency to go to one’s native place and have recourse to their own sj^stem 
of village medicine. In many cases where modem medicine has failed we have 
instances of good recovery through indigenous medicines which might be due, 
though we would not assert, to the healing value of indigenous drags. It is also 
likely that confidence in the medicine may be one of the potent causes of cure. 

24. A central hospital wth a couple of branches for out-door patients is at 
present provided by the company. One would like to see an e.xtension of these out- 
door patients’ treatments in some of the outlying busties, where there is a definite 
compact population. As in many cases people continue through ailments, rather 
than go to the. nearest branch, the extremely conservative nature of the people 
has not yet changed, and we would like to see medical facilities brought to the very 
door of the sick and the ailing. 

The Government has a hospital with very limited accommodation and we 
think, looking at the size and population of the place, the Government could, and 
should, provide its quota of medical relief. As quite a decent percentage of the 
population has other employment or provision than serving in the various industrial 
undertakings in Jamshedpur at various outlying busties, would like to see medical 
help extended in the form of women doctors or trained midwives to minister to the 
wants and comforts of women and children. A direction in which efforts have not 
been adequately made, not only in this place, but throughout the company. 

To a certain extent facilities must be provided for private medical practitioners 
which at present is restricted, due to a mistaken policy pursued by the company. 

26. Sanitary arrangements in the torvn leave much to be desired. In busties 
it is a positive menance to develop well being of residence there. Leaving aside the 
northern town or European quarters where a complete flush system is provided, in 
to'wn and other localities sanitary accommodation is next to non-existant. There 
may be one latrine to several quarters, or in others no latrine at all. In Sakchi and 
Kasidih a few central latrines is all that is provided, an institution that is held in 
biggest abhorence by the people of the locality. In busties with a growth of 
population, all open spaces gradually come into occupation and the inconveniences 
suffered by the people can be more imagined than described. The company has 
made no provision to meet the necessities of the people in that direction. 

Pumping facilities for providing drinking water for outstanding busties can never 
be an economical proposition for the company, as the outlay on the pipes and pumps 
would be, and has been, proliibitive. A more useful solution would be in the nature 
of digging weUs, artesian for preference, which would permanently solve the 
drinking-water question. 

The question of- providing facilities for bathing and washing do not seem to have 
much disturbed the thoughts of the company. Any odd nalla with water that may 
be green wth dirt, still affords the only chance to people, and we see sights of 
washermen using the same unhealthy source for cleaning clothes, that would put 
to revolt the conscience of a malariologist and other medicologists. * In States and 
elsewhere we have seen special washing facilities provided to workmen in their 
departments, and also cabinets furnished for putting their clothes and other articles 
of wear. Some have even gone to the extent of providing soap and napery. We 
^yould like to see similar facilities provided here on the initiative of the employer 
himself, and not wait till a radical change takes place in the conservative habits of 
the people, for nothing succeeds like the compulsory setting of good examples. 

30. Insurance against sickness and consequent unemployment we consider as 
one of the essential items of an employer’s liabihties, and a duty duly to be discharged 
towards his workmen. The employers get insured against accidents in their workshops, 
and we do not see why they should not take additional steps to protect the workman 
as he does to protect himself in either case. The legislature ought to take up this 
matter seriously and compel employers to take sickness policies which would afford 
a halfway house protection towards old age, pension, and unemployment insurances, 
which are clearly duties of the State towards its subjects. We fully realise the 
handicaps the employers have at the present moment in the shape of insecurity of 
tenure of his workmen — but that is of his o^vn doing — against the migratory habits 
of the people, the still existing dislike, towards the western medicine and other 
causes. But the realisation of advantages by the workmen of this system of sickness 
insurance would go a great way towards changing the habits of the workmen that 
are mainly based on ignorance. 
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31. Maternity benefit has recently been introduced in Jamshedpur, in the 
Tata's as -well as other subsidiary industries and though it is premature to opine 
about the extent to which it \vill be availed of, there can arise no two opinions as 
to the wisdom and necessity of the step, however belated, it may have been adopted. 
It would not be out of place to use a certain amount of moral suasion to enforce 
complusory expert medicl help just before and after the event. 


V. — Welfare. 

32, 33 and 34. With the exception of educational facilities and provision for old 
age and retirements we believe all welfare work should be administered by workers 
agencies towards which the employer should be made to contribute to a very sub- 
stantial share. This is desired in the interest of the employer himself to a certain extent 
since it will free the employer from the taint and suspicion of bribery ordinarily 
attached to employers' efforts in this direction. It has been found essential to provide 
for creches for babies during the period the mothers are at work and that there need 
not be any objection to their being left to the management of some trade union 
existing in the place. Recreative amusements, physical culture, picnics, refreshments 
are items in the welfare programme which involve expenditure of large sums of mone}' 
which can be undertaken at present only by the employers, since the trade union 
movement is still in its infancy and consequently in great financial wants, but which 
could be made a success only when administrated through workers' agencies which 
are the only sources liable to inspire confidence. 

36. Employers should provide facilities for education, general or vocational, to 
their employees for nothing contributes to a stability and understanding of their 
workmen, than an intelligent workman himself. Though in this country a few can 
read or write, no man is too old to leam, and provisions of night school or off day 
day-class are known to create wonders in the cultural advancement of thew'orkmen. 
Such provisions are practically non-existent, but W'e do not sec why a start cannot 
be made in this direction. 

37. Old age pensions are generally regarded in the nature of State obligations and 
so long as Governments go on spending the major portion of their revenue on military 
expenditures, no money could ever be found towards discharge of one of the main 
obligations and excuses for which Governments exist. 

On the question of premature retirement we hold some definite views. Due to 
invariability of prevailing insecurity of tenure in most industries in this country' 
of worlonen services at any stage, no matter if he has grown grey' in the seiwice of his 
employers, we consider it a most essential thing that il a worl^man binds himself into 
the service of his employers for seven or ten years, the employers should be under an 
obligation to compensate the workman by' w'ay of gratuity' in case of his voluntary 
resignation or dismissal by the employers or in case of death to pay' him an amount in 
1/12 of the period of service put in. 

VI. — ^Education. 

Where industries exist in areas far aw’ay from established towns and cities, we 
believe the employer should be under an obligation to provide for facilities for 
education both of the employ'ed and un-employ'ed portion of the town, which he more . 
or less established for his own purpose. 

Employment should be provided for workers as w'ell as for workers' children to 
take up vocational training according to their bent of mind, and to supplement the 
work they actually do at the factories resulting in the case of the worker's increased 
efficiency for the employer, and in case of workers' children, of a w'ell-defined useful 
resource of recruitment. 

There could not arise two questions of the advantageous reaction on the employer 
of educational facilities provided to his w'orkers in the matter of increased efficiency 
ratio. 

Vn.— Safety. 

43 to 50. There is much left to be desired in the matter of arranging for safety' 
codes in the various factories and industries. There practically existed no safety' 
rules until the advent of the compensation acts which led to a certain amount of 
caution being exercised by the employers, not so much out of regard for human lives 
or limbs as in order to escape from financial obligations imposed by the act. The act 
merely prescribes certain compensations to be paid to the injured party or to their de- 
1)endents, but there does not seem to be any provision made of a drastic nature to 
impose stringentregulations upon employ'ers to adopt measures for safeguardinghuman 
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lives and limbs. There are factory acts just as there are mines acts, but they are 
always liable to evasion by the employers, and as opinions will always differ as to the 
degree of measures adopted, we consider that an effort should be made now to take the 
other course of making the cost of any accidents inside the factories so very prohibitive 
to the employer that it would pay him to install safety appliances which taken together 
may cost him half the burden. In other words the compensation to be given to the 
dependents of the killed or the maimed is at present so negligible that there is practi- 
cally no incentive to the adoption of safety first measures. 

Of course in this country at this stage of industrial development workmen have 
not acquired that " Safety Sense,’’ and this ignorance is responsible for quite a decent 
percentage of accidents, but the time has passed when one can escape the liability 
under the excuse of workmen’s negligence. It has been found, under the modem 
thoughts on factory legislation, that the employers being more organized, more 
intelligent, and with greater resources, it is in the matter of things more equitable 
and just to impose the obligation of insuring the safety of the office workmen on to the 
employers than to throw it on the workman himself. In America the employers’ 
responsibility to his worlonen is made so heavy and effective that they spend millions 
of dollars in carrying educative “ safety first ” propaganda, which has been found 
more paying than meeting any expenses after compensation in respect of injuries 
received in their factories. The display of posters in prominent places, holding of 
departmental safety committees and safety classes are some of the methods adopted to 
educate the workmen with very successful results. It should be made obligatory 
in every plant where more than fifteen people work and machinery is used as prime 
movers to have compulsorj' first-aid and medical dispensaries to meet cases of 
accidents, except in large centres and towns where facilities of ambulance and 
hospitals are available. ” 

In every plant we consider it advisable to have a safety committee, composed of 
representatives from employers and workmen, who should report where safety 
appliances are needed and also to enforce such recommendations. Copies of such 
reports should be forw'arded to the Government factory inspectors, who should 
satisfy themselves regarding the report and verify the enforcement. In places where 
any Trade Unions exist, they should as a rule be permitted to appear and lead 
evidence, in any enquiry regarding an accident either by the safety committee. 

It has been noted that after a certain number of hours about ten on average of 
continuous work, after which the fatigue point having been reached, human body 
and senses become more or less benumbed and are not so alert and mindful of chances. 
There must be given a period of rest and any compulsory work beyond that period 
is not only uneconomical for the employer as dangerous to the employee. Conditions 
of work should be enforced under sanitary and healthy rules of plenty of light and 
air and we know of cases in America where even bands are provided to stimulate the 
senses leading to efficiency and activity. Our factories in this country are mostly 
ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, and lacking in modem appliances or accident prevention 
and health preservation. In most all machine shops where machines are turned, 
ground, or polished there are not visible exhaust arrangements, whereby minute 
particles of metal and dirt floating in the air are taken out by means of exhaust fans 
and the atmosphere inside the plant kept constantly cleaned and renovated. Such 
sort of safety precautions and appliances should be enforced. 

Vm. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

51-54. We have a Workmen’s Compensation Act since the last five or six years 
and though some sort of relief has been secured under it, the remedy has not been 
exhaustive nor up-to-date. We understand the act is to be further amended and we 
trust that all the latest provisions of such acts as prevail in Western countries will 
be incorporated in the light of experiences of the working of the act in this country. 
We prefer that no limitation of time should be placed on the filing of compensation 
claims, the report of accident in the books of the employer which should be com- 
pulsorily kept should be construed as due notice of a claim against him. The employer 
should be compelled to keep a register of the dependents and nearest relatives of his 
employees to whom he should be bound to give a notice of any accident sustained. 

Certain minimum compensation should be fixed in fatal cases depending on the 
value of the life lost and not commuted according to the wages drawn. We recom- 
mend in case of unskilled labour a sum of not less than a thousand be fixed for fatal 
cases and not less than 1,500/- in case of permanent disability supervening loss of 
arm or leg or both the eyes. As for skilled labour the compensation should be com- 
puted on wages over an enhanced period than what is enforced at present subject to 
a minimum whichever is greater. At the present moment compensation is calculated 
on 30 months’ wages in fatal cases and maximum of 42 months’ for permament 
disabilities, which in the case of unsldlled labour works out to a figure that is 
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pathetically negligible. These periods should be enhanced and a rhinimum should be 
determined in the light of suggestions made above. We are quite mindful of a possible 
adverse effect likely to be produced on minor industries or on small investments of 
any stiffening of the compensation chances, but we urge that that employer does 
not need to exist who cannot take care of his employees. The problem can be solved 
by a system of compulsory insurance policy which eve^ employer should be forced 
to take out before he could be permitted to proceed TOth his operations. This vdll 
take care of cases which we have knowm where employers have aftenvards been found 
absolutely unable to pay anything to his deceased workmen. 

Administrative machinery. We believe dependents ought to be permitted to apply 
directly to commissioner without giving any notice to the emploj^er as at present to 
deposit the compensation. This is essential, as often enough the employer does not 
even deign to give a reply or to exert pressure to wriggle out of proper compensation. 


IX. — A. Factories. 

55-62. The eight-hour limit should be prescribed as the standard for every form 
of industry including seasonal industries like cotton, ginning, etc. Half an hour inter- 
val is given for meals if the worker has to put in more than six hours continuous. We 
would suggest that besides the time given if the work is of a hard manual character 
more period than that should be permitted to overcome the effects of industrial 
fatigue which reacts adversely on his muscle and senses. 

The compulsory off days enforced under the Factory Act are four Sundays “ off ” 
in a month on non-continuous operations and two Sundays on continuous operations. 
We are of the view that four compulsory " offs ” should be enforced against every 
individual worker, but the cost of two off days should be borne by the employer on 
the principle of increased return to him by way of increased efficiency and more atten- 
tion to his work. If Christmas and New Year days are observed as total holidays in 
various factories and plants, we submit that an equal latitude should be given to the 
Hindu and Mahomedans in the selection of one prominent festival day for them as a 
holiday for the whole plant. 


X. — A. Factories, 

Children as a rule should not at all be admitted into any factories. Infants and 
childrens’ area should be separated from the precincts of the factories and nursing 
mothers permitted to attend to their babies for whom creches should be compulsorily 
enforced on employers. These creches should be in charge of trained nurses, who 
can attend to the minor ailments of children and give instruction in personal hygiene. 

As far as possible women should not be employed in factories where hard manual 
work has got to be done, and we are absolutely opposed to the emplo 3 rment of girls 
and adult women between the ages of 12 and 20, which age we emphasize in order to 
eliminate temptations presented before immature minds and which are the invariable 
accompaniments of factory life. 


B. Mines. 

All female labour in mines should be totally prohibited and their continuation 
is a blot on the administrations of this country. 


xn. — Wages. 

96-111. The minimum wages that Federation stands for and that it would like 
to see established by Statute for all industries should be one rupee for male and 12 
annas for female labour. The present average earnings of workers in India are too 
miserably low to permit of even a bare living, bare housing, and bare wants. If this 
wage cannot be immediately enforced, we at least want a period to be named by which 
it should be attained. 

Wages are fixed by piece-work or on daily system. If a man is fixed on piece-work 
as in foundries or in repeat machine shop operations, piece work is not inadvisable, 
but workers should not be permitted to work for more than eight hours maximum. 
The rate of wages when fixed by daily system should be fixed by the job rather than 
by individuals ; what we mean is a flat rate for all workmen doing the same job, 
as our experience points out that to be the only method to eliminate bickerings and 
charges of unfairness, an alternative can be suggested in the fonri of a minimum to 
start with and a maximum to be attained by annual increments wherein the questions 
of efficiency or fitness of the employee can be judged by the continuation of his 
sendee only. In certain industries where production is by tonnage a system of 
payment by tonnage out-turn should be arranged for. Wages should not be held 
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over for more than a week after they are due, as the workers get into deht while the 
employers profit by interest. All paj-ment should be fortnightly, though there 
should be no diminution of any of the privileges enjo 3 -ed at present under the existing 
s}-stems. Wages should keep abreast of the cost of living, and not as at present 
stationarj' under the existing s^'stem. 

Wages in factory towns and cities are alwa^-s apt to be higher than those in the 
surrounding agricultural areas, because the cost of living is decidedU- cheaper in 
agricultural areas than towns and cities, and consequentlv- no inference can be drawn 
or rates established on a comparison of these rates. Besides, the conditions of work 
.materiaUt" differ. 

. We are in favour of wages being fixed by mutual arrangement between the trade 
union and the emploj’ers, but under the present conditions where the trade union 
movement has not taken deep root nor enough loj-alty cultir*ated the scheme does 
not offer am* appreciable prospects at the present time, besides the law of suppH* and 
demand miUtates against anj* such arrangements for there are innumerable persons 
readv* to fill the places I’acated even on less wages. 

All unclaimed u*ages should be expended for welfare and benefit schemes for 
labour. 

We are in favour of one month’s leave pri\Tlegcd with full pay for all classes 
of workers after a j-ear of sers"ice. ■ It should not be permitted to accumulate for 
more than three j-ears, and leave should be granted whenever applied for and not 
whenever it is convenient, for a large scale emplo\*er is alwaj'S in a position to 
arrange for his requirements, rather than a poor individual who cannot make other 
arrangements to suit his wants. 

Industrial areas mostlj- cverv-whcre are inx-ariabh- infested b\* Kabuli and Marwari 
moneylenders, whose operations are detrimental to the peace and quiet of the worker, 
^lost of these debts are due to ignorance and represent exorbitant interest or faked 
amounts. These could be overcome bj* a proper system of regulated co-operative 
credit societies. 


xm. — Indnstrial Efaciency. 

1 12-1 16. Indian labour, though classified as inefficient, is the product at present 
of its surroundings. There is nothing inherent in our labour that should make it 
cither inefficient or uneconomical. Its acquaintance with machinery- can be regarded 
as onl}* of recent times, and there has been no real opportuniU* of building up a 
class of artisans who have nothing else but their trade to hold for a li\-ing. At best 
at present work in factories is regarded as a means to supplement agricultural 
income, and for that reason real rates of efficiency have not been attained which we 
find in western countries. So long as men’s attention and time is dhided between 
land and factory- this state of affairs utII continue. There is, however, a real begin- 
ning ^-isible of a landless class or a class practically divorced from land, and such 
class of artisan has made real good, and their efficiency can give a point to western 
workers. Further: education has not given its touch of refinement because no 
education worth the name exists. Besides, very often a, standard set for work is 
false, and b^- inference the worker is blamed, -^gain, a worker seldom has given 
to him comforts in housing or other amenities of Ufe that could -permit him to relax 
to get upon his job willing and fresh. Of course phj-sique in tropical countries, 
where life is generalh* easy, is not meant to compare with constitutions built for 
hardships and strains of a temperate or cold climate. 

It is a known fact that a meat diet conduces to better stamina, capable of facing 
hard solid manual work, and that temperance both in habits and morals conduces 
still further to culti'vate efficiency. IMien we mean temperance in habits, we empha- 
size the necessit 3 * of restriction over sale and consumption of alcohol, and in the prori- 
sion for clean surroundings. It pa 3 -s the emplo 3 'er to look after his labour outside 
the factor 3 ' as he at present does in keeping a tab on him inside the plant, we mean 
thereb 3 ' profusion of clean houses, health 3 - surroundings, and so on. 

Better wages, better housing, amusements, wider education, vocational or general, 
and s 3 Tnpathetic attitude towards its labour are the factors that lead to increased 
eficiency of the workers^ and an 3 - expenditure on these items will bring in a double 
return to the emplo 3 'ers. 


XIV. — Trade Combination. 

117-122. Trade unions in the modern sense have been only of recent origin in 
India ; the 3 * have generall 3 - come into existence at a time when relations have "been 
strained almost at a breaking point, if not actnall 3 - broken, with the employer. 
They attain some sort of cohesion and ef5cienc3* during the period of struggle, after 
which the 3 * generall 3 * go to sleep. There is not that sustained interest nor that 
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development that comes to it when carried on during peaceful times. One reason 
assigned for this state of affairs is in the attitude of employers, who look upon 
every combination of workers with the most suspicious blasting eye. He deliberately 
imposes an acute and prolonged struggle on such combinations, which generally 
perishes through weariness and lack of sustenance. Very often it has been suggested 
that the emplo}"er is helped in his persecution of trade unions by the heavy hand 
of administration, and that accusation has a ground, if nothing else at least, by 
Government’s aloofness in a struggle that can at best be described as one-sided. 

In their despair these trade unions that have generally sprung up through 
the initiative of some enterprising workmen or workwomen, who have as a rule more 
native ability than cultivated talent, finding themselves unequal to the various 
machinations and tactics of employers have recourse to politicians in the neighbour- 
hood, who put a totally difierent complexion on the struggle. More often false 
issues are raised and we have knorvn cases where industrial disputes have degenerated 
into pohtical tussles. Effects on industry and on the workmen of such non-industrial 
struggles are disastrous, they not only cripple industries but detrimentally postpone 
the gro^\^:h of trade union or of solidarity amongst the workmen who recall the adage 
“ once bitten twice shy.” 

A healthy trade union is the best guarantee for an industry’s stability and 
prosperity, and as employers may be prone to form their own combinations, it would 
pay them to encourage a like movement amongst their workers and a history of 
workmen’s struggles has strengthened this trend of thought. Workmen’s com- 
binations when well-led, well-organized and confined to labour alone have exerted 
a very health}”- influence both on the well-being of workers and that of industry. 

Trade unions generally in this country have had such short existence that the only 
benefit the}” have been able to distribute amongst its members is in the nature of 
strike pay, when they have had funds enough for the purpose, and that not too often 
either. Mutual benefit, unemployment, sickness and old age schemes have had no 
time to develop and if we are not wrong a state of affairs ivill continue in a like manner 
for some time still to come. 

The Trade Union Act has not been so successful as anticipated and has not 
encouraged any gro\vth of trade unions because of the halting nature of its provisions. 
Registration of a trade union in the archives of Government does not bring to it a 
recognition to its employers, which is the only thing that brings the two parties 
together. This glaring omission unless amended will continue to keep the act in an 
amorphous state, and though the immunity from liabilities both civil and criminal 
afford a certain measure of protection they do not go far enough. A determined 
trade union can continue a struggle and escape from all liabilities by so disorganizing 
the working of the employer, what registration of the trade union is meant to achieve, 
but it -will not bring nearer the recognition by the employer which is a thing that 
connects. The Act should be so amended that an employer cannot refuse recognition 
to a registered trade union that contains 30 per cent, of his employees as members. 

Mffiere in any industry a trade union of sufficient strength and importance exists 
negotiations beriveen the parties should be carried on through its medium, and all 
points of dispute should be settled in co-operation with it. The greater the confidence 
a trade union inspires amongst its members of its ability to serve them goes a great 
way towards establishing harmonious relations, be-tween the employers and the 
employee which reacts favourably to an increased efficiency at the plant. 

XV. — Industrial Disputes. , > 

A lock-out is seldom paying to an employer though strikes have been known to have 
been won. The extent of duration and character of strike and lock-out have varied 
and are entirely dependent upon the parties and on surrounding circumstances. 
Loss to workers is certainly enormous, but there have been no gains without pains. 
Any machinery that prevents a showdown is always to be welcomed for there is not 
known any machinery that can compel either side to accept an award excepting a 
fight to a finish. A Trade Dispute Act recently promulgated as it stands can 
render some service though not surely when its provisions are put to use before the 
parties sever their connections. After a regular breach there is very little scope for 
the bill to prove useful. 

Government’s neutrality has been seriously questioned and it is open to doubt 
whether in the. struggles between the labour and capital in this country in its present 
state of development can or should remain neutral. 'Where any large masses of men 
are involved the fact of these being striking workmen does not take away from them 
the status of being citizens and does not divest the administration of its responsibility 
towards them. 
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XVII. — Administration. 

Each provincial administration should be primarily vested with powers to settle 
a pending trade dispute and central must not consider itself absolved from all 
responsibility. 

Labour in large industrial centres should have a direct representation on the 
provincial Gov'ernments and provincial labour meaning combination of industrial 
centres should be represented on central legislature. 


Jlr. J. R. DAIN, C.I.E., I.C.S. (formerly Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum). 

' 87 

Extract from covering letter No. j L.C., dated the 17th February, 1930, 

from the Secretaiy to the Go\'ernment of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 
to the Joint Secretary', the Royal Commission on Labour in India. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to forward for the information of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, a supplementary' memorandum on labour 
unrest in Jamshedpur. The memorandum has been prepared by Mr. J. R. Dain, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., who has had access to all Government papers on the subject and has been 
in close touch with the local Government. Mr. Dain has the full approval of the 
local Government in submitting this memorandum, but I am to explain that it is ' 
prepared from the point of view of his own personal opinion on e^'onts with many' 
of which he was in personal contact. 


MEMORANDUM ON LABOUR DISPUTES IN JAMSHEDPUR 
FROM 1920 TO 1930. 

PRELIMINARy. 

I. — Some Facts about the Town. 

This memorandum is an attempt to give an account of the chief industrial disputes 
in Jamshedpur during the last ten years and in particular the three big strikes of 
1920, 1922 and 1928, in the Tata Iron and Steel Works, and the strike of 1929 in 
the works of the Tinplate Company of India, .as well as an account of the unions 
concerned. It is compiled as far ,as the history up till 1927 is concerned from the 
reports of officers of the Government, and for the hast three y'cars from the personal 
knowledge of the vTitcr, who was Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum (in which 
district Jamshedpur is situated) during the period. It is, therefore, open to criticism, 
as being a review of events from one angle only', that of the Government officer on 
the spot, charged with the duty' of maintaining law and order, or in other words of 
" keeping the ring," and only' concerned in a secondary degree with giving what 
assistance he can to the disputants in settling their differences. Statements made 
.and opinions advanced in it arc clearly' open to challenge either by employers or 
workmen as misapprehensions due to lack of industrial experience or ignorance of the 
considerations which affected the attitude of the parties. 

2. It is not necessary' to attempt to give an account of the early history of 
Jamshedpur, but there are one or two facts to which attention may be dravm. The 
place is an isolated and self-contained area, the property of a single big company, 
with certain other associated companies run on a much smaller scale as its tenants. 
Access to it is given by one railway and one road ; on the north and west it is entirely 
cut off from the surrounding country by' two big rivers. A new industrial concern 
is generally started in an established town in which other industries are already 
working. Little more than twenty years ago Jamshedpur was a quiet corner of 
Singhbhum district, with one or two big villages and largely under jungle. The 
site was selected for the new enterprise as being near the sources of iron ore, not 
too far from the coal, and having a plentiful supply' of water. There is also reason 
to suppose that it was believed at the time that it would be a centre of a large supply 
of cheap unskilled labour. The first stake was driven in February', 1907, and in the 
course of twenty years the Tata Iron and Steel Company has acquired about 25 square 
miles of land and established thereon one of the largest iron and steel plants in 
the world, and a modern town of about 100,000 inhabitants and surrounded itself 
with associated companies who take and utilize its products. The torra is a 
microcosm of India, containing persons born in every' province from Burma to the 
North-West Frontier, from Nepal, Afghanistan, China and Cey'lon, as well as from 
half a dozen European countries, and from the United States, Canada and Australia. 
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The population has been housed, each after its kind, by the company, which also 
provides the hospitals, the municipal services and the amusements, as well as the 
means of livelihood. One result, however, of a large industrial town isolated'in the 
middle of a comparatively poor country is that the cost of living has always been 
very high and this has been a big factor in industrial trouble. 

3. Another fact to be remembered is that this toivn for a long time had no form 
of municipal government at all . The company was a benevolent autocrat, occasionally 
aggrieved to see that its subjects were inclined to resent the autocracy and to forget 
the benevolence. A special committee was appointed in 1 91 9, under the presidentship 
of Sir Walter Maude, to consider the problems that arose from the rapid grorvth of 
this industrial town. That committee recognized that the form of administration 
provided by the existing Municipal Act could not be adapted to Jamshedpur and 
made many far-reaching recommendations, including the formation of an authority 
to be called the Board of Works, to be composed partly of Government officers and 
partly of local representatives and to be invested by special legislation with the 
necessary powers. Effect was never given to this, partly for financial reasons, but 
soon afterwards the Iron and Steel Company and the associated companies came to 
a formal agreement between themselves, by which each was to subscribe a certain 
portion of the necessary capital and recurring expenditure, and to nominate a 
committee of companies which was to be the governing body of the town. The 
executive of this body was to be called the Board of Works (the title suggested for 
the different kind of governing body contemplated by the Maude Committee) and 
consisted of six representatives of the Iron and Steel Company, three representatives 
of the associated companies and two of the general public. The Iron and Steel 
Company was, of course, the predominant partner in this business, as it found most 
of the money and owned all the land, but the Board of Works had no legal powers 
of any kind. To remedy this, the local Government in 1924 made Jamshedpur a 
notified area under the Municipal Act, and appointed a Notified Area Committee, 
the personnel of which always remained the same as that of the Board of Works. 
To this Notified Area Committee were given certain powers under the Municipal 
Act, including the power (subject to the control of the local Government) to impose 
taxation. But the only taxes it has so far imposed are small taxes on motor-cars 
and the like ; it has never attempted to impose rates, for the simple reason that the 
maximum rates that could be raised under the existing law would not furnish a 
quarter of the sum needed to keep the administration running at its present standard. 
There were thus two bodies, the Board of Works, a committee of the companies 
who found all the money and carried out the municipal services, and the Notified 
Area Committee, consisting of the same persons, with legal authority but no money. 
The agreement under which the Board of Works was constituted expired recently, 
and an arrangement by which each company manages it own area was substituted. 
This leaves the penniless, but legally empowered. Notified Area Committee as the 
formal governing body of the town. Jamshedpur is a unique example of a ton-n 
with the most modern and efficient municipal services in India where the inhabitants 
pay no rates. It is hardly surprising that no objection has been raised to the 
arrangement despite its undemocratic character, and the relief from rates at the 
expense of the company constitutes an addition to wages which must not be 
overlooked. 

4. South of Jamshedpur and outside Messrs. Tata’s area is the suburb of 
Jugsalai. This is a congested and insanitary area, controlled also by a notified 
area committee, whose income is limited by the Municipal Act and, therefore, too 
small to do an}rthing eSective. It is inhabited partly by merchants and others, 
who have been attracted to Jamshedpur, but are not employed by the companies 
there. The inhabitants, who number about 15,000, include also many persons 
working in the companies, which have not yet succeeded in housing the whole of 
their staff. The Indian is inclined to be restless under the restrictions imposed 
by modem sanitary authorities, and even if he could get a house in Jamshedpur 
he prefers his primitive habits and the comparative sanitary licence of Jugsalai. 
This area has also since the strike of 1928 been the home of many persons who 
are temporarily unemployed, and are waiting in the hope of another job. 

5. In 1923 a new civil sub-division of Dhalbhum with headquarters at Jamshedpur 
was created. There is a sub-divisonal officer with two deputy magistrates for 
criminal and revenue work and a munsif for civil work. The sub-division was created 
mainly as a result of the recommendations of the Maude Committee and to meet 
the needs of the town of Jamshedpur. The administration and policing of the town 
is a heavy burden on the general taxpayer of the province, while the bulk of the 
taxation being income tax goes to the Central Government ; were it not for the 
excise revenue from the town, it would be a dead loss financially to the local Govern- 
ment. The benefit it confers by providing employment is great, but more of the 
wages bill paid goes outside the province than remains within it. 
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ET. — The strikes oi 1920 and 1922. 

The strike of 1920 was fully described in a communique by Government published 
immediately aftersvards and may be given here in extenso. ■ 

Dated Patna, the 28ih March, 1920. 

■ " The following account of the strike at the Works of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, at Jamshedpur, is published for general information. 

The strike commenced on the morning of the 24th February. There had been 
signs for some time past that some of the workmen were dissatisfied wth their wages, 
and a deputation had u-aited on the General Manager and asked for a 50 per cent, 
increase of wages to meet the increased cost of living. Various other grievances were 
laid before him, of which the principal were that more liberal compensation should be 
given when an accident occurred in the Works, and that the dues of deceased workmen 
should be paid to their relatives more promptly. The General Manager explained to 
the deputation the impossibility of deciding ofihand questions of this nature. He 
promised at once to make enquiries and to collect figures on which he could make 
recommendations to the Directors, and suggested that the members of the deputation 
might collect statistics on their own account. After the enquiries had been in pro- 
gress about a week the General Manager learned that the men were becoming im- 
patient and accordingly sent for the leaders who had previously waited on him and 
again e.xplained the position to them. When the strike occurred Mr. Tut\viler w’as 
in Bombay where he had gone to explain matters to the Directors. 

(ii) On the morning of the 24th February the foundry employees laid down their 
tools without warning ; and their example was immediately follo\ved by the workmen 
in other branches, and in less than an hour the entire body of Indian employees 
with the exception of the clerks, had ceased work. The men proceeded to hold 
a meeting at which they decided not to resume work unless an increase of pay 
was granted. 

(iii) The Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum, Mr. Scott, the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Mr. Swain, and the Superintendent of Police reached Jamshedpur 
on the following daj'. The strikers at first promised Mr. Scott that they would supply 
sufficient labour to keep going the power house upon which the supply of light and 
water for the entire settlement depended. This undertaldng was subsequently 
disregarded by the men, and the European employees of the Company w’ere compelled 
for some time to work night and day to keep the power house at work and also to 
close down and pack the blast furnaces in order to save them from destruction. 
On the third day of the strike a considerable number of men gathered at the gates, 
apparently with the intention of resuming work, but were dissuaded by the strike 
leaders who were mainly up-country men. Though there had been no disorder up to 
that time, the situation at Jamshedpur where 30,000 men were on strike rendered it 
imperative that a strong force should be concentrated on the spot for the protection 
of life and property. A large body of armed and military police was therefore at 
once despatched to Jamshedpur and at the request of local Government 100 British 
Infantrj' were also sent by the military authorities. 

(iv) The Deputy Commissioner on arrival at Jamshedpur at once proceeded to 
discuss matters wth the strikers w'ith the object of ascertaining what their grievances 
were so that definite negotiations could be opened with the Company. Apart from 
the increase of wages the men asked that a definite set of rules for the Company’s 
service might be drawn up corresponding to those in force on railways and in Govern- 
ment service. They complained that w'hcn accidents occurred the men were dealt 
\vith unfairly and that in many cases accidents really due to trade risks were reported 
by the foremen as due to negligence of the workmen w’ho were thus deprived of pay 
during their period of absence. Complaints were also made that, when men were 
accidentally killed in the works, their relatives and dependents were frequently kept 
w’aiting before they received their dues. On the 26th several gentlemen (including 
Mr. Surendra Nath Haidar, Bar.-at-Law), arrived from Calcutta and interested 
themselves in the cause of the strikers w'ho adopted them as their spokesmen. On 
the 26th these gentlemen rvith six of the strike leaders met the Company’s officials 
and the Government ofiicers. At this meeting the following agreement was arrived 
at subject to ratification by the strikers as a body : — (I) That the men should resume 
work voluntarily as they left it. (2) That no action should be taken or ill-will borne 
by the Company against the strikers. (3) That the Company would make no reduction 
from the men’s pay oh account of the days during which the strike lasted. (4) That 
the Manager would have his statistics ready by the 1st. May and that he would 
consult the leaders of the men in each department before forwarding his report and 
recommendations to the Directors. (5) That the strike would be treated as if it never 
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existed, and that as a guarantee of restored good relations a mass meeting of the 
strikers should be called that evening, at which the General Manager for the Company 
the Deput}' Commissioner for Government, and the four Calcutta gentlemen for the 
strikers, should address the men and set the seal on the agreement. 

(v) At the workmen’s meeting which was held in the afternoon the strikers who 
had been present in the morning and had themselves been parties to the proposed 
agreement, advised their comrades not to ratify it, and when Mr. Haidar and his 
colleagues attempted to address the meeting in order to persuade the strikers to 
accept the terms offered they were denied a hearing. In these circumstances the 
settlement proved abortive and the strike continued. The refusal of the General 
Manager to consider the redress of grievancies until the men resumed work had the 
full support of the Directors of the Company. 

(vi) Up to this period of the strike the conduct of the strikers continued to be good 
on the whole. Picketing had been going on from the first in order to prevent men 
who wished to do so from returning to work, and sometimes, if persuasion proved 
ineffectual, resort was had to intimidation or even to actuM violence. Occasionally 
also speeches were made at the men’s meetings at which the use of force was openly 
advocated, but generally the men appeared to be good tempered and not unreasonable 
in their attitude. From the beginning of March some of the men began to return to 
work and the number of these steadily increased, so that by the 7th March almost all 
the Europeans had been relieved at the furnaces and the power house. The workmen 
recruited locally in Singhbhum indeed were from the first entirely ready to return, 
and were only restrained by the infiuente of the Punjabis and other np-eonntry men. 
During the first week of March the local officers including the Commissioner, 
Mr. Heycock, who reached Jamshedpur on the 2nd. the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. Scott, and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Mr. Swain, were untiring in their 
efforts to bring about a settlement. Assistance was also received from Mr. Byomkesh 
Chakravartti who arrived on the 4th but was obliged to leave again on the night of 
the 5th. The officials had throughout done their best to persuade the strikers to 
refrain from violence, and had used every endeavour to secure that the points in 
dispute should be clearly defined and fully discussed by the representatives of the 
Company and of the men. They also took a leading part in explaining the various 
offers of the management to the men in the vemacualr. The allegation that they 
were not impartial but took sides wth the Company is totally devoid of foundation. 

(vii) On the 8th March a final offer was made on behalf of the Company in 
accordance with the terms approved by the Directors. The resumption of work 
was an essential preliminary to the grant of any concessions, but if the men returned 
by 6 p.m. on the 9th all the strikers including their leaders would be reinstated 
and paid their wages up to the date on which the strike broke out. Negotiations 
would then be opened regarding the other demands. The Company would reconsider 
the question of paying the men for the period of the strike, and undertook that 
there would be a definite increase in pay if the financial position of the Company 
permitted. fVhen these terras were placed before a meeting of the men, they were 
most unfavourably received and the strikers announced that they would communicate 
their final answer on the return of their adviser, Mr. Byomkesh Chakravartti, who 
did not arrive at Jamshedpur until the 11th. On the 9th Mr. Haidar complained 
on behalf of the men that the management were trying to starve them into sub- 
mission by refusing to sell grain to them, and asked that arrangements might be 
made to pay off at once men who wished to leave Jamshedpur. The baseless nature 
of the first complaint was explained to the men at a meeting by the Deputy 
Commissioner the same evening. For many months the company had supplied 
its employees with grain below cost price, the current local rate being from 6 to 6J 
seers to the rupee whereas the company had been selling throughout the year at 
7 seers. It could not continue to extend this concession to men who refused to 
work for it, but on the other hand, if the supply in the local bazar ran short, the 
Company undertook to sell grain to the strikers at the current market rates. In 
fact, however, there were large supplies of grain in the local bazar. It was also 
explained to the men that those who ■wished to sever their connection with the 
Company would be paid up to the date on which the strike commenced and given 
railway tickets to their homes. The crowd accepted Mr. Scott’s explanation with 
good humour and then dispersed. 

(■viii) The crisis of the negotiations was reached on the 12th March, when the 
strikers intimated their final refusal of the terms which the Directors had offered. 
At the same time Mr. Chakravartti presented the men’s final demands. They 
claime<I an immediate increase of 15 per cent, in all wages which before the strike 
did not exceed Rs. 8 per day. This increase was to be liable to enhancement or 
reduction in accordance wdth the result of the statistics which the General Manager 
was preparing. No men were to be discharged and sympathetic consideration of 
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the subjects enumerated in the following memorandum was to be promised : — 
(1) Increment — 35 per cent, and 50 per cent. (2) Provision against accidents — 
(a) Temporary. (6) Permanent, (c) Death. (3) Production bonus, general and 
labouring staff. (4) Annual leave. (5) Holidays. (6) Sick leave. (7) Casual 
leave. (8) Medical treatment. (9) Nurses and midwives. (10) Cattle dispensary 
and veterinary treatment. (11) Codification of service rules and gradations. (12) 
Number of working hours. (13) Treatment of Indian subordinates. (14) Town 
management. (15) Guest house. (16) Temple and Musjid. (17) Railway facilities. 
(18) T'he Department of Greater Extensions to be included. (19) Strike wages. 

The general manager undertook to lay these demands before the directors. 

(ix) The formal presentation of the men’s claims at once accentuated the gravity 
of the situation. If, as Government were informed was probable, the Directors 
declined to entertain the proposals made, and adhered to their refusal to consider 
concessions untU work was resumed, it was likely that disorder would occur. At 
the request of the local officers, therefore. Government despatched reinforcements of 
armed and military police numbering about 100 in all including 50 mounted men. 
The military authorities were also asked to hold in readiness a company of Indian 
Infantry who were subsequently despatched but did not reach Jamshedpur until 
the morning of the 16th. 

(x) On the afternoon of the 13th it became evident that a decided change for the 
rwwse had taken place in the attitude of the strikers. A meeting was held at which 
inflammatory speeches were made, and in the evening determined efiorts were made 
to prevent those of the local aboriginal workmen who had already resumed work 
from entering the -works for the 10 o’clock shift. Strong pickets of strikers armed 
vdth lathis were established at various points, and a large crowd also assembled outside 
the south gate of -the works. Workmen on their way to the works were threatened 
and tlie conveyance of a, few men into the works by means of a motor lorry was 
deeply resented by the strikers. The Deputy Conmiissioner informed them that 
the lorry would not be used if they on their part undertook not to prevent by violence 
wiling workers from coming to work. For the moment danger was averted but 
it was clear that the trouble would be renewed when the 6 a.m. shift came to work 
on the folio-wing morning. 

(xi) Throughout the night large mobs armed with lathis patrolled the town 
•and at 4 a.m. a very large body of strikers had collected outside the main gate and 
drove back by force the workers who tried to enter, "ihree times -willing workers were 
brought in by means of the motor lorry under -the protection of a strong escort, 
but lorry and escort alike and also the military police guard at the gate were heavily 
stoned, and at the third trip the road was barricaded by the strikers in two places 
in order to prevent the passage of the lorry. A little earlier the mob had accused the 
Deputy Commissioner of neglecting to take action On a list of men willing to leave 
Jamshedpur which Mr. Haidar was supposed to have sent him, and refused to believe 
him when he asserted (as was the fact) that no such list had been received. Soon 
after the barricades had been erected the Commissioner came to' the gate accompanied 
by Mr. Chakravartti who explained ’to the crowd that no list had ever been sent. 
Mr. Chakravartti endeavoured also to persuade the men to leave the gates and resume 
the discussion at a meeting elsewhere. The crowd, however, remained obstinate 
and refused to listen. Their attitude was as follows ; — (1) They would not leave 
the Company’s service (2) They would not return to work unless they received 
an increase of 50 per cent, in their pay. (3) They would not allow any Indian to 
.work while the strike was on. (4) They would not -vacate their position until those 
already working in the works were brought out. 

Mr. Heycock and Mr. Scott reasoned with the crowd for about an hour, pointing 
out that their action was whoUy fllegal and explaining that, if they would not disperse 
force would have to be used to compel them to do so. Mr. Chakravartti and other 
representatives of the strikers agreed that no other course was possible and joined 
in the attempt to persuade the crowd to disperse, but -without success. Finally -the 
Commissioner gave the men one hour up to 11 a.m. to leave the gates, and informed 
them that force would have to be used if they did not disperse by that time. After 
further reasoning with the men Mr. Chakravartti informed the Commissioner that 
he could do nothing with them, but ultimately they dispersed just before 11 o’clock 
on an undertaking being given by the authorities that the motor lorries would not 
be used that day if the strikers would guarantee not to prevent by -violence mlling 
workers from returning to work. It was also agreed that a meeting should be held 
witfi the general manager in the afternoon. 

4k (xii) The meeting was held but was infructuous. The men adhered to their new 
ultimatum of a 50 per cent, increase of pay, and when the general manager offered 
to pay them up to the day before the strike broke out so that they might be put to 
no difficulty while awaiting the repty of the directors in Bombay, they said they would 
consider it if rtvo months’ wages were offered. Throughout the afternoon a large 
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moving crowd was present opposite the main gate, and a strong guard was necessary 
to maintain the position. It was found impossible without precipitating an outbreak 
to move supplies for the European quarter by lorries or cars, and the strikers e.xpressed 
their determination not to permit Indian labourers to enter the works or to let 
supplies go into them. They objected also to the serv'ants of the European employees 
of the company entering tlie works. 

(xiii) Early on the morning of the 15th an attempt was made to take out a train 
carrying coolies chiefly women, who desired to go to their homes from the works to 
Tatanagar, but it was discovered that the railway line had been blocked, and the 
train was forced to return. Between half p.ast eight and a quarter to nine in the 
morning, news was received that a party of strikers iwis attempting to -UTcck the 
railway line, and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police despatched two troops of 
mounted police under Inspector Pcanson with directions to round up the men who 
were destroying the line and to arrest as many as possible. The mounted police 
were directed not to shoot, but if resistance was offered to use their swords. At the 
same time an engine and railway carriage containing eight Gurkha military police 
with two British soldiers as guards on the engine was sent out along the line to the 
spot in charge of the Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Ashby, who w.as told that as many 
as possible of the offenders "were to be arrested, but there should be no firing unlc,s's 
absolutely necessary' in self-defence. A second party of mounted police was sent 
out shortly after the first with similar instructions, and was accompanied by Mr. 
Sawday, an employee of the company and an honorary magistrate, who acted as 
guide. ' This party and the p.arty in the train reached the scene of the obstruction 
before Inspector Pearson’s men had appeared. On arrival they found the line 
blocked with signal post.s, pig iron and boulders, and a large number of men, chiefly 
Punjabis, were completing the work of obstruction. Forty or fifty were arrested 
by the police, and the train was then sent back to the works to bring reinforcements, 
Mr. Ashby and his party’ remaining with the mounted men. A large crowd, number- 
ing about a thousand, many’ of whom were armed with lathis, rapidly’ collected on 
all sides, and although detachments of sowars were sent out in different directions to 
keep the crowd back, they’ soon came to close quarters with the police and surrounded 
them. The attack was of the most resolute character, .and it soon became impossible 
to retain the prisoners, who escaped and joined the mob. The police were subjected 
to a severe bombardment with stones, which was continued when they commenced 
their retreat to the Running Room, about li.alf-a-mile away. Many’ of tlic jiolice were 
struck wth stones, and Mr. Ashby’ was somewhat severely injured by a blow from a 
stone on the groin. The mob were warned more than once by Mr. A.shby that if 
they persisted he would bo compelled to order fire, but these* ^^•ar^ings were dis- 
regarded, and at last, as the police were surrounded .and hopelessly outnumbered. 
Mr. Sawday’ being the only’ magistrate present, gave the order to fire. Mr. S.awday 
also g.avc the same order independently’ to his own party. Even then, however, 
the mob continued to press the police hard until they were close to the Running 
Room. 

(xiv) Mr. Scott, the Deputy’ Commissioner, received the first information of the 
collision from two of the strike leaders, Gopi and Bhuta, who came to him at the 
director’s bungalow at about 9.30 a.m. He at once proceeded on honseback at full 
speed to the Running Room but heard no shots until he had come close to it. He 
met the retreating party still pursued by the mob close to tlie Running Room and 
ordered the firing to ce.asc. He sent the police back to the Running Room and 
went on alone to stop the further advance of the mob. At this point there was 
grave danger that the mob would advance and get into the works. The strikers 
werre extremely’ violent and some were heard to shout that they’ would kill tlie 
sahibs even if it cost them their lives. Aided by’ the two strike leaders Gopi and 
Bhuta, who had accompanied him to the spot. hlr. Scott succeeded in bringing the 
mob to a standstill. Keeping them in front of him and refusing to allow any’ men 
to get behind liis horse, Mr. Scott advanced as far as the weighbridge. At this 
point Inspector Pearson’s party’, which had not taken part in the fighting, appeared 
and was sent back by Mr. Scott to join tlie others at the Running Room. The 
crowd was now cooler, and after listening to what they had to s.ay' and persuading 
them to take the wounded to the hospital, Mr. Scott got them’ to leave the railway 
line and disperse. In all about 100 shots were fired. Five strikers were killed, 
10 wounded severely, 3 fairly severely and 10 slightly. 

(xv) This collision marked the end of the attempts at active intimidation in the 
vicinity of the works. On the following day’ men began to return to work in con- 
siderable numbers. The Bihari ntislris and the Chinese skilled workmen wore 
anxious to resume work, while tlie aboriginals who supply the bulk of the unskilled 
labour were frankly delighted to be allowed to work. On the other hand, evidence 
has been obtained that Punjabi and other up-country’ workmen had organized some- 
thing approaching a reign of terror amongst the villages tlireatening to beat those 
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who returned to work, to burn their houses and rape their women. Confidence 
in the ability of the authorities to protect those willing to work was now restored, 

■ and the number of those who returned was greater than the management could 
deal with. On the 18th a committee of directors, including the Chairman, Sir 
Dorabji Tata, arrived at Jamshedpur, and after consultation with the General Manager, 
the follovdng notice was issued : — (1) The Committee of Directors. of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, headed by their Chairman, Sir Dorabji Tata, arrived 
at Jamshedpur this morning. (2) They have decided to give time to the men till 
6 a.m. on Saturday, the 20th instant, to return to work. (3) If the men resume in 
sufficient numbers to enable work to be commenced the Committee will at 10 a.m. 
'on Saturday, the 20th instant, announce the decision at which they have arrived as 
regards the concessions demanded by the men. (4) The Directors %vill leave Jam- 
shedpur for Bombay on Saturday, the 20th instant, at 2 p.m. 

(xvi) On the morning of the 20th practically all the men resumed spontaneously, 
and in accordance with tiie promise made the decision of the directors was announced. 
All men drawing Rs. 50 and less would receive a permanent increase of 25 per cent, 
in lieu of 10 per cent, bonus, while men drawing over Rs. SO would receive a per- 
manent increase of 20 per cent, in lieu of the bonus. Other demands including the 
question of bonus, scale of salaries, and rules regarding accidents and leave would 
be considered and a decision announced on or before the 31st May. This decision 
has apparently been accepted as satisfactory, and all is now reported quiet. 

(xvii) The attention of Government has been drawn to an article which appeared 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika on the 20th March last which, which purports to give 
an account of the incidents which took place on the 15th March from information 
supplied by a local correspondent. It is alleged in this article that a European 
servant of the company fired with his pistol on the strikers four times, at a moment 
when tlie strikers had quieted down, and there was no danger to any one of personal 
violence. This is a complete distortion of the facts. No firing at all took place 
until tlie party of police (with whom Jfr. Sawday was) were compelled to fire in order 
to protect their own lives. Mr. Sawday himself did not fire until he was attacked 
by a man with an iron bar, and he then fired in the ground about six feet in front of 
his assailant. Even this did not turn the man, who was eventually driven off by a 
sowar, who rode at him with drawn sword. Subsequently during the general action 
Mr. Sawday had to fire four times more, but never except when the mob ^vere pressing 
home their attack. No other European servant of the company fired at all. Again, 
it is alleged in the article that the strikers demanded back certain Indian workers 
who were being carried in a wagon which a European employee of the company was 
escorting accompanied by a number of cavalry soldiers. It will be seen from the 
above narrative that the firing had no connection whatever rvith the objection which 
the strikers raised to the conveyance of willing workers into the works in a motor 
lorry. The trvo events indeed occurred on different days. So far were the strikers 
from being in a peaceful mood when they tried to stop the lorry, tliat they stoned 
the lorry, its escort, and the police guard at the gate with great viiolence. No 
cavalry soldiers were at any time during the strike at Jamshedpur ; the mounted 
men referred to were members of the mounted company of the Bihar and Orissa 
military police. It is also alleged that the attitude of the strikers on the 14th ivas 
one of determined persistency that their ' bhailok ’ should not be taken forcibly 
or under threat to work inside the factory. This is a complete misrepresentation. 
No attempt whatever was made at any time to compel anyone to work who did not 
wish to do so. On the contrary, the violence was on the side of the strikers, who 
forcibly prevented the entrance of -willing workers into the works. 

Another statement in the article is that the European gentlemen could not wait 
even 10 minutes before firing to send for the Commissioner, who v7as within easy 
reach. It will be evident from the account given in the foregoing paragraphs that 
firing was postponed until the last possible moment, and that there was no time to 
send for the Commissioner or for any other official. In fact, moreover, the Commis- 
sioner could not have been brought to the scene for at least 20 minutes. It is stated 
in the article that Mr. McNabb, another employee of the company, appeared at the 
head of a body of soldiers and that, although there was no competent authority to 
order the soldiers to fire, they nevertheless did so. The fact is that Mr. McNabb did 
not accompany any party of the police on the 15th, and was nowhere near the scene 
of the occurrence when the firing took place. No party of soldiers fired at all. 

(xviii) In view of these stories and of others which have gained currency it is 
desirable that the facts should be clearly understood. It is not the case that any 
attempt was made by or on behalf of the company to compel unwilling persons to 
work or to bring men by force within the works. The regular troops and the armed 
and military police who were sent to Jamshedpur for the protection of life and 
property were at no time used for any other purpose. "When the police were at last 
compelled to fire on the strikers they did so only in self-defence when attacked by 
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a large and angry mob. With tlie exception of two British soldiers who formed 
part of Mr. Ashby’s party in the train no regular troops took part in the firing. 
From the evening of the 13th until the morning of the 15th the behaviour of the 
strilcers was most threatening, and the fact that a collision was averted on the 14th 
was due solely to the mingled tact and firmness of the local authorities. Great credit 
is due in particular to the Commissioner. Mr. Ileycock, for his handling of the situa- 
tion on the 14th and to Mr. Scott, the Deputy Commissioner, for the resolute manner 
in which he faced and quieted the mob on the 15th, when the police party were 
driven in. The fact that he was successful in his attempt shows clearly that during 
the negotiations of the previous three weeks he had gained the confidence and 
respect of the strikers.” 

2. There is little to add to the above statement. It is clear that the immediate 
cause of the strike was economic. The price of living had been increasing rapidly 
since the war all over India, and in the town of Jamshedpur there are conditions 
which make cost of living higher there than elsewhere at any time. It is too large 
a concentration of people to live in that comparatively poor country- even if an 
industrial population could produce their own food. All necessities have to be 
imported by rail or from some distance. This must have been aggravated at the 
time by the influx of workmen employed on the construction of the " greater exten- 
sions ” which nearly doubled the size of the works. Added to that it was a time of 
scarcity in the province ; for two years the outturn of staple crops had been poor, 
and there had been practically a famine in cotton cloth. It is true that Jlessrs. 
Tatas even then were paying considerably higher wages than were paid elsewhere 
for similar work ; for months the company had been selling both grain and cloth 
to their oivn employees below cost price, and the 10 per cent, bonus mentioned in 
the papers as given since 1917 appears to have been compensation for high prices, 
and was not a production bonus. There is no material on which to make any 
estimate of how the wages paid comp.ared with a living wage ; the ruling fact no 
doubt was that the purchasing power of a man's earnings was less than it had been 
before. It seems to have been establLshed at least by negative evidence that no 
outside influence of any kind had been at work in bringing about the strike. It is 
gratifying that immediately on the termination of the strike the Directors of the 
Iron and Steel Company passed a resolution expressing their appreciation of the 
services of the officers of Government not only in the matter of preserving law and 
order but also in the assistance rendered by them in bringing about a termination 
of the strike. 

3. The settlement reached on the 20th lilarch had left much for future con- 
sideration, and the records of the time show that the final settlement was not reached 
without friction and unrest. On the 20th May, the directors made a further announce- 
ment regarding (i) service rules regulating employment, discharge, disablement, 
sickness and leave, and (ii) provident fund rules. It was not well received. The 
announcement made no allusion to the points to which the men attached most 
importance, viz., strike pay and the extension of the bonus on production to all 
ranks. The service rules gave satisfaction, but the provident fund rules were 
unacceptable largely because they were misunderstood. The men held that the 
increase of wages granted at the end of the strike were a temporary' arrangement 
pending examination of figures and they expected a further increase! Finally, the 
company made announcement to the following eflcct : — 

(i) The following increase in wages were announced : — 

Monthly pay or equivalent 

daily wage. Increase. 

Rs. 15 to 40 . . . . . . . . . . 20 per cent. 

Rs. 40 to 75 .. .. .. .. .. 15 per cent. 

Rs. 75 to 150 .. .. .. .. .. 10 per cent. 

The increases were to be calculated on the actual rates of -wages drawn on the 
29th Februa^ 1920, excluding the 10 per cent, bonus granted in 1917, and were 
to be in addition to the permanent increases granted in March last. 

The net result is shown in the following table : — 


Monthly pay or equivalent 

Percent- 

Percentage age 

Total 

granted 

granted 

percentage 

daily wage. 

in March, in June. 

of increase. 

Rs. 15 to 40 . . 

25 

20 

45- 

Rs. 40 to 50 . . 

25 

15 

40 

Rs. 50 to 75 

20 

15 

35 

Rs. 75 to 150 

20 

10 

30 
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(ii) All emploj’-ees drawing less than 8 annas a dax' or Ps. 15 a month were to 
receive two days’ additional pay after every four weeks if not absent for more than 
one day, and one da3"’s additional paj' after eveiy- four weeks if not absent for more 
than two days, (iii) The provident fund rules were altered so as to require a con- 
tribution of half a month’s pay onh* from all employees as a condition of receiving 
the companj^’s contribution, (iv) The demand for strike paj' was refused, (v) 
Bonus on production was to be paid to all emploj'ees, irrespective of nationality, 
holding or rising to a post in which the bonus was then being drawn, (vi) One-third 
■of lapsed deposits in the provident fund were to be held as a fund from which 
gratuities would be paid on retirement to emploj'ees who have serr'ed the companj' 
cbntinuousK' for 12 j'ears. (vii) The company refused to introduce fixed scales of 
paj- in the works, (viii) Holiday's for two religious festivals in each year were to be 
granted to all emplor'ees on lull par”, (ix) Employees paid bj' the Aay were to be 
allowed two weeli’ leave annuallj- on full paj-- instead of six months on half paj”^ 
after seven j-ears. (x) 'The directors refused to recognize the Labour Association 
at that time as it had onty been in existence for two months, and they were not 
satisfied that it represented a large proportion of the men. The\' promised to 
reconsider the question if further experience showed that the Association was a 
genuine bodj' which desired to work in co-operation with the management. 

4. The reference to the Labour Association here is the first we hear of that bodj' 
which has plaj'ed a large part in Jamshedpur labour politics subsequently’^. A note, 
dated the 16th March, 1920, by a police oflScer states " A Jamshedpur Labour As- 
sociation has been started with ilr. S. N. Haidar as president, Jogesh Ghosh as 
secretary and Viswanath Janardan Sathey as treasurer. The executive committee 
appears to consist of those who took a lea^ng part in the strike." Jlention is made 
at the same time of a rival society, apparently started by the company called the 
Tata’s Workers Welfare Union, of which little more is heard. At the time the 
membership of the Labour Association appears to have been small and its influence 
among the men limited and the companj’- actually conducted negotiations with an 
independent committee of representatives of the workmen. Government officers 
noted at the time their view that the recognition of the Association is a matter which 
would not be allowed to drop, and mentioned two further causes as likely to prevent 
the complete restoration of peace. One was the fact that shopkeepers in the town 
were clearly profiteering and had managed to force up the price of food grains directly 
the first increment was granted in March. Another was that the system of promotion 
intended to secure promotion by merit alone, did in effect work arbitrarily’ and give 
rise to discontent and a feeling of insecurity. However for the moment the trouble 
was past. 

5. The period betrveen the close of the first big strike early in 1920, and the second 
strike in September, 1922, was one of great political actirdty. The reformed Govern- 
ment had come into being and non-cooperation was at its height. Though none of 
the strikes at Jamshedpur has been either instigated by’ politicians or due directly 
to causes other than a labour dispute, yet this place like all others must have been 
affected by the prevailing unrest. The Labour Association was growing in strength 
and influence though still unorganized, and the leaders in its actimties were the 
same persons as those who took the lead in Congress politics. The president was 
still Mr. Haidar, the Calcutta barrister, and two organizing secretaries were sent to 
it by him in succession, one at least of whom had been in jail in consequence of his 
revolutionary actir’ities. The early’ connection of the Labour Association with the 
advanced political party’ is important, as it is this connection which largely explains 
its policy, its failures and its successes. Meanwhile, great changes had been taking 
place in the position of the company. 'The world prices of steel were falling and 
w’ages were being reduced in Europe, while the company during the period of high 
prices had embarked upon extensions which nearly doubled the capital on which 
■they" had to pay’ interest. 

6. The Labour Association was again active in the middle of 1921, when it 
presented to the management three demands ; (i) Bonus of one month’s pay* from 
the profits of the pre-viosu year, (ii) an all-round increase of 33 per cent., and (iii) a 
minimum of 8 annas a day for weekly' paid labour. The management declared 
themselves unable to meet these demands, which caused disappointment, and also 
stigmatized them as " unreasonable,” which caused considerable resentment. The 
leaders declared that the position must be accepted as they were not strong enough 
to strike. The failure of the Association in these negotiations discredited it to some 
extent. The executive had presented to the management demands considerably more 
moderate than those which the mass meeting had by resolution authorized them to 
present, and this brought much criticism and suspicion upon them. The other 
point to notice about these demands is that they include a claim to a share in the 
profits. The management of the company have from time to time called attention 
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to tlie fact Hint !;trik-es or tliro.it-. of strike; fihvayr. cniricidr vritli n time when the 
cotnpnnv is ninkinp or believed to be runkiiu; I.nri;er protitr. than tisu.nl ; the strike 
is not for n subsistence w,nf;e, or even a fair w.ipe, or to in.unlnin ti pnrticnlnr.sl.Tndnrd 
of life, but the .strike loaders .ire ojijx>rtunist-. taking every chance to wrest from 
the shareholders a harper share of the jirofit*. of itulnstry. It is true that these deninntls 
include one for niininiuin wape for the cooly rla's ; and this ih-tn.anfl h.as .appeared 
apain ainonp the ntinierous demands that h.avc l^xn inaile in the roiifs'' of the strikes. 
But a feature of these rdtilies in Jamshedpur is that they have iK-cn strikes of superior 
and skilled or .semi-r.killed men ; the cooly cl.a- ; have never le'en svilhm; p.articip.itors. 
thouph kept out of the vork.s by timidity. They have tisu.dly rejoined as .soon as 
police protection is puaranteed. and their nefl-. h.cve pem r.dly not formed p.irt of 
the final settlement. 

7. It was nearly a year before the Babour Ae''>-i.ilion became active apisn, 
and it.s activities on this occ.ision ciilmin it' d in the .second bit; : trike. Tnere are 
tliosc who attribute its activity and its comerjiience : merely to a dr .ire of the 
Association to recover their lo-t pre.lipe, but tii‘‘re is no » velericf to prove thi”. 
Indeed, it I 'a-ms clear th.it the leader*, .still torisiderrd th.it the tinm v.,is not ripe for 
a strike. Ucjiorts of meetinp-. are av.id.tble ivhish :!iow th.it th'* prc.ident w.ss 
stronplv ap.iinsl a stril:e until more funds had b'-eti lolh ct'-d and tlm hs^iy h.sd I'^en 
consolidated. The imiires.ion p. lined by f.overninent oltirets w.is th.it tie- I.alioitr 
Association would not c.tll or inslip-ite ,a .strike, hut th.it if om- occiirre-l they Mould 
take chaipe of it and mana.pe it. Appreciations of Itm situation at the middle of 
1922 refer to the preal unrest prev.iitinp and note in p.irticid.ar t'-vo pijints (i) the 
larpe niimhen; nttendinp tlie mass mretinp; c.alhd by the I..ab'>;ir A' ■'x-iation, hi) tiic 
fact that the prievance-, di'cus.< d were to a very prr.it e.xtent p.irticukar priev.ar.ce.; 
of individuals and tliat there ;.ecrned no p'-neral pnev.iru'e ailectitur tlm v.hoh' Iwly 
of workmen. The latter comment seems correct. There was not much t.ilk of yr.cr.a! 
prievances. Mention is made of h.ou .inp. p.irticiit.arly <>f tlm terms on v. hiih kind 
was let for hnildirip hou'es, of the hours of mirk for the pen-ral shift, of f.icititic-i 
for grarinp cattle on orv-n ;.i>,iee., of free tnedie.al attend.uice at ucirkmen’d home, 
and the like. But as h.is been cli-.covcrrd •’-vcr.il times tin- i-apre- ed pri'-vancea 
arc not .alway.s a s.ife index to th" re.al c-une of the troubles, .and .a .ct.itc nient and a 
counter nianifosto were i'sned hy the cornpinv and th” v. orker.-* re ■■p'-etivcly, which 
probably focus more clearly the true i- .tie. The cornp.iny’'. statement m.v. to tlic 
effect that world jirices of .steel were f.illinp, profits ui-re heim; raliiced and any 
increase in wnpes was impos.ihle; that the men'.s leitleri v. ito mish- ulinp them; 
that if a strike ocenred the cornp.iny would be forced to clo e down and would not 
reopen for many months; that thi' men must assist the comp my if the pri 'ent 
rate of wnpes was to be maintained, and that if the men r trnck, .' trikers would only 
be taken b.ick (if at all) on a lower nitc of w;u;es. The counter rnanite.to appe.ared 
.soon after. It was .sipned "The v.orkcr.s " as a reply to the ‘tatement that the 
discussions in the nia.ss mcctinp.s were not reprc-ent.itive of the views of the men n.s 
a whole. " It is not the .speakers at the rnc-etinp's who clamour for an incrisase of 
wages and other concession.;, but it is we who want a reasonable sli.ire of the pro-duco 
of our labour and riplit and justice done to us in other re-.pects," It then proceeds 
to e.xarnine balance .sheets and to urpe that shareholders and the re’.erx'e fund h.ad 
had more than a fair share of the profit.s. that allep.itions that wnpes hatl lieea 
reduced in Europe was fallaciou.s, since the reduced w.ipe; in Europe were stilt more 
than double pre-war level, while in India there li.id been no .such imlation of wagc.s 
to justify a reduction or ratJicr the refusal of an increa-e. It de.ilt with other p.art.s 
of the company's statement and ended on a distinctly threateninp note. It seems 
clear that the chief cause of unrest was the lielief in the ability of the company to 
pay much higher w-ages, and that it was making big profits in which the men did 
not get their fair share. A strike was c.vpectcd immediately after the 2.ath .Angnst, 
1922, but did not occur at once. Tkc As.soci.ation, however, sent the following list 
of demands to the Directors and the General Manager : — (i) That Gang.i l’r>a,sh.ad 
and A. C. Mazumdar, dismi.sscd employees, should be reinstated, (ii) Tliat the 
company should recognize the Labour As.sociation, permit its members to enquire 
into grievances and give the Association a quarter in Bistopur. (iii) That tlie general 
shift should be for 8 hours only, from 8 a.m. to 4,30 p.in., including half an hour 
for lunch (instead of 6 a.ni. to 4 p.m.), and that clerks should work only from 10 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. (iv) That there should be no compul.son,' overtime and that for overtime 
at night 4 days’ pay should be drawn for 3 days’ work, (v) That victims of accidents 
should draw full pay wliilc absent from duty (i.o.. irrespective of any fault in the 
matter), (vi) That the .service rules should be amended to enable employees to take 
leave at the time of their choice and not at the discretion of the company, and that 
gratuity should be paid after 10 years’ service, (vii) That workmen drawing less 
than Rs. 300 a month should receive free medical attendance at their homes for 
their wives and families, (viii) That out of the profits for 1921-22 the company 
should grant a bonus of one month’s pay to all its employees. (L\) That female 
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labourers should draw full pay for six weeks before and after delivery, (x) That 
Mr. Campion should make a written apology for having interfered rvith Sohan Bux 
at his prayers. (N.B. — This matter was dropped omng to Mr. Campion’s sudden 
death in .a day or t\vo later.) 

It is noted that the demand to which the men attached most importance was 
that for a bonus of a month’s wages from the profits. No copy of this letter is in 
the possession of Government and it is not known whether it contained any notice or 
threat of a strike. Presumably it did not as the strike clearly came as a surprise 
to the management. The papers of the time contain a note of a conversation between 
a police officer and the representative of labour in the Leglislative Council. The 
latter, who was in a position to speak with knowledge, stated that counsels were 
much divided about the policy of striking, that many of the strikers had no real 
grievances, but the fact that the company had made 88 lakhs of profit in the previous 
year and after refusing a dividend to their shareholders had been obliged to yield 
and declare 4 per cent, had led the men to believe that the company could pay 
increased wages, if the men took a firm stand as the shareholders had done. The 
immediate occasion of the strike was the failure of the company to answer a letter 
■ from the Labour Association but the real cause was the high price of food and 
necessities and the failure of the company to control prices and to check profiteering. 

8. On the 19th September, the acting general manager had authorised an 
announcement that the men’s demands rvould be considered on the return of the 
permanent General Manager, Mr. Tutwiler, in the first week of October. This was 
announced at the mass meeting in the evening at 6.30 p.m. and it was resolved to 
strike. The 10 p.m. shift did not go to work and the works were deserted save for 
the whole European staff of the company who kept going such work as was needed 
to maintain the essential public utility serrdccs and to prevent irreparable damage 
to the plant. The strike was complete and included not only the ordinary Indian 
workmen, but also many Anglo-Indians and the Bengali clerical staff. By morning 
elaborate arrangements had been made by the men to picket all the approaches to 
the works, but everything was orderly and there was no violence. The management 
were determined to adhere to the terms of their public statement, as is shown by the 
notice issued two or three days later, as follows : — {a) Those men who return to 
work on Monday, 25 th September, accordingto their proper shifts andhours of duty mil 
be retained on their present rates of pay. (b) Those who do not return by that time 
cannot be taken back on their present rates of pay and their pay will be reduced 
10 per cent, (c) The company reserves the right to refuse to reinstate those employees 
whose services it does not wish to retain. It is a notice that leaves little room for 
compromise or negotiation. 

9. The Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Lewis, ^vas on the spot when the strike began 
and he ■was soon joined by senior police officers. Immediate steps were taken to 
concentrate a large force of police and military in the town. The first need was 
to ensure the maintenance of the essential sersdees, the supply of water and light. 
The necessaiy^ work was being done by the European staff who were engaged day 
and night on the boilers in the w^orks and in consequence great anxiety was felt for 
the safety of their women and children who w’ere alone in the to'ivn. Reports sho'w 
that feelings were extremely bitter, a deadlock had been reached at a very early stage, 
both sides showed an inclination to "force -the pace," and the officers of the 
Government anticipated that the situation would deteriorate very rapidly and end 
in rioting and bloodshed. Particular anxiety was felt for the safety of the works, 
rvhich are a national asset and more than the mere property of a private company. 
At the same time as these preparations were made, the Deputy Commissioner met 
both parties and assured them of his strict impartiality as regards the issues at 
stake and the fact that the forces at his disposal were intended only to protect life 
and property and to secure to everyone the free exercise of his private rights whether 
to work or to abstain from working. The need for this ■^vas fully proved by a 
number of isolated cases of assault and intimidation, which however •\vere much 
reduced when the system of patrols was established. 

■ 10. The Honourable Mr. (now Sir Hugh) McPherson, Member of the Executive 
Council of the province went to Jamshedpur a few days after the strike had begun, 
to enquire into the situation. He succeeded in bringing about a meeting between 
the management and the men’s representatives in his presence. Mr. Padshah, the 
acting general manager of the company, had by this time received the instructions 
of the directors on the demands of the men. The directors protested strongly against 
the declaration of the strike without any opportunity for the management to consider 
the demands of the men (the letter had reached the general manager on the 18th 
September and the strike had been called on the 1 9th) and then stated with regard 
to the points at issue that the company could make no concession which meant 
increased cost of production, or any concession which involved surrendering to the 
Labour Association the proper functions of the managementin matters of disciplineand 
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aclmini.'stratioii, but that the other demands would be sympathetically considered. 
It must be noted that the directors on this occasion had Riven their Rcneral manaRcr 
full powers to come to a settlement, thus avoidiriR one of tlie chief diflictdties of tlie 
previous strike ; but at the same time the matter? left for negotiation were very' 
limited. There were no furtlier discussions at the moment. It seems that at 
this stage both Government ofTicers and Mr. Haidar (who was still in Calcutta) 
believed that the demand for a bonus of one month's p.ay was not vital and that the 
grant of some other concessions might .save the face of the ineti and bring about a 
settlement. Government oflicen; thought that in their dealings with these men the 
company' were inclined to presume too far on the f.act tluit they were absolute owners 
of a town of sixty thousand inhabitants, and to lose the credit for the great and 
substantial benefits which they had confenid on their labour, by an overbearing 
manner in comparatively small matters. With reg.ird to the I.;d)our AS'-ociation it 
appears that the recognition of that bn<ly was uniler consiileration, but the presence 
of outsiders in tlic executive was a stumbling block. It may be uot> d that at this 
meeting the company' adhered to its intention of di'-pensing at their di-.cretion with 
thcscrs'ices of those who rlid not rejoin by the 2.ath September, but then- is no rer.o'd 
that anything was said ahout the 10 jx-r cent, rediictuui. 

11. The effective sy.stern of jiolice ]>atroIs was restoring cotifid’. rice in the town 
and under the jrrotection afforded a l.'irge nuinli! r of eoolics and lorn" of Ih" clerks 
rejoined, hut on the date fixed by the company (the 2.sth September) the nurnlwr 
of skilled men who had returned was very small. The rej'orfs of the time note 
cerl.ain features which we ;dso noted in lf'2S. The cooly class wen- never willing 
strikers and rejoined as soon as they could tU> so whbout danger. As men re- 
turned to work the bitterness of ieeling and the determination of both skis', 
increased. 'I'he mass meetings liad wavered a.bout calling a strike, but now that 
it bad started tliey were unanimous to coiuintie it. The Dcptity Commi'sioiK r rwis 
obliged to warn botli sides ag.iiiist the vindictir'e pro-ecution of {Kitty <a'e • in tiie 
courts. Tile .strilie rcas now re-olviiig iti.elf into a .struggle for (Kiwtr between the 
comiiany and the I-abour .AssiKi.atinn which w.is by this tune .atliluted to tly Trade 
Union Congress. The Government officers were of o{>iiiion that Mr. H.nhlar (who 
was now in Jamshed{nir) attached little im|>ort;uiC(' to the actu.al dern-ands of the men, 
but much importance to saving the I-abonr .-NsMKiation and extending it.s {xnver. 
He would call oil the strike for two concessions (i) no victtmi'.ation and (ii) recogni- 
tion of tile l^abour .Association. The com{uiny bail no wish to crush, out any 
voluntary union of tluir men. but to tlie In-juity Commissioner it a{'{'e.ated th.at 
what tlic company actually' wanted was a Uabour.A' sociation tli.at would {sracticaliy 
.surrender the right to .strike and would Im controlled by tlie management. Tlie 
company would be prej'.ared to recognire a reconstituted .ar-oci.rlion. Further the 
management were determined not to rc-em|>loy a large number of the men who 
had been responsible for fomenting tlie strike. Tlieic was at this .stage great risk 
of the workmen theinselve;; becoming mere jrawns in the game wltile the comji.iny.a'rul 
those who represented or claimed toTe{>resent labour struggled over tlie larger iisuf;. 
The deadlock was complete. The pi)s..iirdity of some fotm of iv.edution at this 
time w.as anxiously examined both by tlie Government and by the otncers <m the 
spot, but circumstances at the moment were unfavourable. 

12. On the 2nd October, .^^r. Tutwiler. the pernianenl general m.anager. returned 
to Jamshedpur. He immediately announced hts intention of carrying out the policy 
of his predecessor. Mr. Tutwiler'.s personal inlhience and the res{K'Ct and affection 
in which lie was Iield by all empIoyec.s w.as great, anil the first result of his retuni 
seems to have been a tendency of tlie strikers to break up into conummittes. The 
Sikhs, always a most iniluential botU', took a line ofiHieir own and sent a refire.seiita- 
tive deputation to Mr, Tutwiler. 'fo the deputation, however, Mr. 'fulwiler only 
reiterated his delenninaiion to pursue the [irevious policy' and in pariicnlar that 
certain individuals would not be re-em{doyrd, Mr. Haidar was obliged to address 
a sectional .appeaj to the Ikmgali clerical staff not to go bad; to work. For the 
moment it was successful. Hut by' this time men were rejoining in barge ne.mlH-rs 
there were upward.s of lO.dOd or about a rjuarter of the tot.a! labour force working. 
This as we know by e.x{>erieiice is a most dangerous {'h.ase, and one in which there 
is every' chance of colii-sions between bo<lies of workers and strikers or lietween the 
latter and the jiolice. The s]rwchc.s at the meetings became more mon.acing in 
tone. Mr. Haidar left Jamslicdpur on the .'Ird October. Before leaving la- wTote 
to the Deputy Commissioner s.ayiiig that Ids sera-iees were .still at the di>.pO'.al of the 
men if he would be of any nsc. that while the strike w.a.s ino}iportune the dem.ar.ds 
were just and that ho ho{icd nothing avould be done to take aavay the men's self- 
respect and compel their surrender. He suggested that if no settlement was {'ossible, 
the men's dues should be settled through the Deputy' Commissioner so that they 
miglit leave Jamslicdpur, and tliat arrangements sliould l>e made accordingly by the 
Deputy Coinmi.ssioner. 'fhis last {iropo.sal w.as also given {irominence in the meetings, 
and had been raised by Mr. Haidar in the strike of 1920. It was extremely doubtful 
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whether any of the men wanted to leave, and the proposal probably had two objects. 
First those who knew they would not be re-employed wanted to take as many as 
possible of their fellows away with them. Secondly the leaders wanted to 
manufacture a grievance against the Government and throw on the Government 
the responsibility for repatriating a starving population on lines similar to the 
agitation at the time of the exodus of tea garden coolies from Assam. However, the 
general manager declared that any man who applied would have his dues settled up 
at once, and that he had sufficient clerical staff to deal with five hundred applications 
a day. There was thus no need for the Government aid in the matter and in fact no 
applications were made. 

13. During the ensuing days of strike weariness became everywhere apparent, 
and men re j pined in increasing numbers, but there was a corresponding increase in 
the advocacy of violence which gave rise to much anxiety. This was only natural 
as the more determined element began to recognise that if they are not to be defeated 
by a process of attrition, active measures are needed. At the same time it is on 
record that the men’s leaders themselves did everything possible to keep the peace. 
There seems no doubt that by this time the great majority of the strikers wished 
that the strike was over and that they could return to work, but at the same time 
were determined not to go back until some settlement? was given to them which 
would enable them to do so ivithout loss of self-respect. In particular, the order 
that all those who rejoined would draw wages reduced by 10 per cent, stood in the 
way. It is probable that the company had no serious intention of enforcing this 
order, but, at the same time, would not withdraw it. The main body of strikers waited 
for some advance from the side of the company. By the middle of the month, 
about 14,000 men, including about 3,000 skilled men, had rejoined and the company 
had now enough labour to operate production departments on a scale sufficient to 
enable it to maintain its position indefinitely. The company’s position as against 
the strikers appeared impregnable and the company were apparently proposing to 
use the situation to re-organize their labour at their own time and in their own manner. 
This thej' could only do under the exceptional protection afforded by the large 
police and mUitarj' forces in the place, and the Deputy Commissioner realised that, 
while it was his bounden duty to preser^'c the peace and prevent violent measures 
at all costs, by so doing he had created a situation w'hich the company could prolong 
indefinitely to their own advantage. He represented this to the Government and 
as a result Mr. Lyall, the Commissioner of the division, came down to discuss with 
the officers on the spot whether any measures were possible to release the deadlock. 

14. Meanwhile the compan}' had taken a step which but for the prompt and 
firm action of the Deputy Commissioner would probably have precipitated a crisis. 
On the 16th October, the general manager wTote to the Deputy Commissioner that 
the company, as proprietors of the land, proposed to issue a notice forbidding the 
holding of public meetings on all land except a portion of the south of the town, 
but were withholding the notice until the 18th instant in order to give the Government 
officers an opportunity to make such dispositions as they deemed necessary to deal 
with, any breach of the peace that might arise in consequence. Mr Lewis went at 
onc.e to the general manager and told him that he could not receive an ultimatum 
of this kind, that he was prepared to draw a regular proceeding and to go into the 
legal aspects of the question in the presence of both parties, but that in the meantime 
if the company adhered to the course of action proposed, he would use his legal 
pow'ers to restrain the general manager from giving effect to his intention. The 
proposal w'as dropped for the moment, and Mr. Lewis heard both parties the following 
day and the strikers asked for an adjournment till the 25th to obtain legal advice, 
but before that date the strike -had ended. The same question arose in the strike 
of 1920, and was raised again a year or two later. The company based their claim 
upon their proprietary rights ; it is obvious that where a private company is the 
sole proprietor of a large town and much of the surrounding country, the strict 
enforcement of the rights of private property means a complete denial of the right' 
of public meeting. 

15. On the 20th October, a sudden change came over the scene. Hitherto 
there had been intimidation but practically no picketing. That morning there 
W'as picketing by thousands of men all over the town and surrounding villages 
and hundreds of W'orkers, particularly of the timid cooly class were turned back. 
They could have gone to work under the protection afforded by the police patrols 
but did not dare to do so. The Deputy Commissioner was satisfied that, as the men 
who wanted to work and the men who wanted to prevent others W'orking were 
about equally balanced, such a course of cqnduct must inevitably result in a serious 
collision, or in other words, that in the existing conditions peaceful picketing was 
not possible. He therefore forbade picketing by Sh order under section 144, C.P.C., 
which, however, remained in force lor a day or two only, and was withdrawn when 
it appeared that the need for it no longer existed. 
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16. On the 20th October, Mr. Lyall, the Commissioner and Dewan Chaman Lall, 
Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress, arrived in' Jamshedpur. On 
that day the Commissioner met Mr. Tutwiler and ascertained from him that the 
management were not prepared to yield on any point ; in particular that he was not 
wilUng to withdraw the condition that those returning would have their pay reduced 
by 10 per cent, though as soon as they returned he intended to recommend to the 
directors that this condition should be cancelled and he had let everybody know 
this. He declined to make any written announcement or to meet Dewan Chaman 
Lall. On the 21st Dewan Chaman Lall met the Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioner. There was a discussion on the ethics and policy of picketing, and 
then upon a settlement of the strike. Dewan Chaman Lall stated that he was in 
a position to bring back the men if the company would forego the 10 per cent, 
reduction though he pressed also for " no victimization ” and a conciliation board. 
He wanted to meet the general manager. Mr. Lyall thereupon went back to Mr. 
Tutwiler, and asked whether the 10 per cent, order, which the company admittedly 
never intended to enforce and was apparently the only obstacle, could not be 
withdrawn. The general manager declared his inability to do this or to meet Dewan 
Chaman Lall. ■ On the latter point, however, he relented later in the day on the 
intervention of Mr. Baijnath, M.L.C., to the extent of meeting Dewan Chaman Lall 
as man to man at his bungalow and discussing matters with him, but making it 
clear that he could not bind the company or go beyond the conditions already made 
public. These conditions appear to have been (i) immediate return to work, (ii) 
recommendation to directors after return that the 10 per cent, reduction should not 
be enforced, (iii) right of the company to refuse to re-employ those who had been 
especially disloyal and (iv) readiness at any time to appoint a joint committee of 
20 chosen half by himself and half by the workers to report on grievances to the 
general manager whose decision should be final. 'We have no record of what passed 
between Dewan Chaman Lall and Mr. Tutwiler at their meeting. On the evening 
of the 22nd October, Dewan Chaman Lall addressed the workers and told them that 
a settlement had been reached on the following terms (which are taken from the 
verbatim report of the speech in Hindi), (i) Everybody was to return to work at 
6 a.m. the following morning. Those who had gone to their homes were to resume 
work at once on their return, (ii) A committee of 10 from each side would be 
appointed to arrange a settlement of their demands, (iii) Everyone would go back 
on the wages drawn before the strike, (iv) The reorganization of the union shall 
be undertaken by the Trades Union Congress. 

The following points must be noticed about this settlement : — (a) The men 
were told that they would go back on their former pay, no reference being 
made to the need for the approval of the directors. (6) Nothing whatever is said 
about the right of the company to refuse to re-employ particular men. (c) The 
natural interpretation of the statement is that the function of the committee would 
be to make a final decision and not merely to advise. 

17. The uncertainty contained the seeds of future trouble as subsequent events 
showed. More important than details is the fact that there is nothing to show the 
authority on which Dewan Chaman Lall made his statement to the men. The 
general manager certainly gave the Commissioner to understand that he had not 
gone beyond the conditions previously made knovm. The company made no state- 
ment of any kind either then or later, and the Government officers were inclined to 
think that the company regarded the men as having returned to work unconditionally 
and the management as entirely uncommitted. On the other hand the company 
did not repudiate the statement. Moreover one or two things are clear. The 
termination of the strike was the direct outcome of the meeting between Dewan 
Chaman Lall and Mr. Tutwiler and therefore the companj’’, though refusing to 
negotiate with the Labour Association, had negotiated -with the larger labour 
organization that stood behind it. Secondly, the company did allov^everj’^one to 
return on the morning of the 23rd October, and therefore the men can fairly claim to 
have established the principle of “ no victimization.” But the 1922 strike ended, 
as the 1920 strike had done, leaving the main issues in the air to be settled by future 
discussion. 


HI. — From the Strike of 1922 to the Strike of 1928. 

The information on record concerning this period is scrappy. The first point 
that emerges is the ambiguity of the understanding on which the men had come 
back to work. There was much unrest among the Indian workmen, and also dis- 
content among the European and American supervising staff, who considered that 
they had been “ let down ” by the management in coming to any form of compromise 
and particularly in. taking back the ringleaders. There were numerous discharges 
almost at once, including that of Mr. G. Sethi, the secretary of the Labour Association. 
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No doubt each of these discharges could be justified on its own merits, and no doubt 
on the one hand there was insubordination and indiscipline as a result of the general 
unrest, and on the other hand, departmental superintendents were probably trjdng 
in their own departments to restore the discipline which they considered had been 
lost by the so-called settlement. But the men clearly regarded these discharges as 
victimization deferred. Further, though nothing more is heard of the 10 per cent, 
reduction, some of the men on their return to work found themselves in less lucrative 
jobs than those they left. The company’s attitude in this was that the men had 
been allowed to return to work on their old rates of pay, but that there was no 
■guarantee that these rates would remain in force indefinitely, and the dumping of 
foreign steel in the country at the time was making it impossible to continue the 
rates that up till then had been paid. The most important difference of opinion, 
however, was over the conciliation committee, its constitution and its functions. The 
management said that the understanding was that the men should submit 100 names 
of employees of the company, both of strikers and non-strikers, and from these the 
general manager would choose ten as representatives of the men. The men’s leaders 
wanted to choose ten persons, including not only outsiders, but also the secretary of 
the Labour Association, who though dismissed from the company’s service still 
retained that position and represented the Association at the Trade Union Congress. 
It appears that the disputes over the conciliation committee lasted so long that it 
never actually came into being or got down to business at all. Not only was there 
dispute as to the nature of the understanding on which the men came back to work, 
but there was mutual accusation that both parties were failing to keep to the terms 
of this ambiguous arrangement. The numbers present at the meetings of the Labour 
Association were, however, small, and it is doubtful whether the unrest was wide 
or deepseated. 

2. The Indian Tariff Board was set up in July, 1923, and dealt first with pro- 
tection to the steel industry. It produced its first report that year, recommending 
a protective tariff, and the portion dealing with labour is paragraphs 54-56 of 
Chapter V. It is here pointed out that the wages in Jamshedpur during the previous 
five or six years do not seem to be higher than those paid in other industries, or 
disproportionate to the rise in the cost of living. The cost of labour in a ton of steel 

-was, however, excessive, partly owing to the high price of imported skilled labour, 
and partly owing to the large number of semi-skilled or unskilled workmen employed. 
In the former there had been considerable reduction by the substitution of Indians 
for Europeans and Americans, but the numbers of the latter could have been reduced 
without loss of efficiency. The Board recognized that the company had been 
handicapped in making economics by the labour unrest and the fear of strikes, but 
drew attention to the need for reduction of staff if the industry was to survive. The 
Board thus indicated' early the real source of all the subsequent trouble. It is worth 
noting that Mr. Manek Homi who was afterwards so prominent in leading the big 
strike against the reduction policy, himself gave evidence before the Tariff Board 
advocating this policy. 

3. Legislation was needed to give effect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board, and early in 1924 the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill came before the 
Legislative Assembly. Labour was immediately active in an endeavour to gain, in 
conjunction with the advanced political party, some concessions for themselves in 
return for the assistance to be given to the company at the expense of the general 
taxpayer. The Labour Association published a pamphlet describing their grievances 
and distributed it to all members of the Legislative Assembly as well as to some 
members of the House of Commons. This pamphlet dealt with recognition of the 
Labour Association and with a number of matters which had previously been included 
in the grievances and demands. The pamphlet was published too late to admit of 
any reply before the discussions in the Assembly on the Bill (which is reported in 
Volume IV, Part IV, of the official report of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
1924), but the Labour Association did publish a supplementary letter admitting that 
there were one or two actual mis-statements and in other passages the picture was 
overdrawn. Meanwhile the Secretary of the Labour Association was in Simla, 
conducting a regular campaign among the Indian Labour leaders there or with their 
aid. A conciliation committee met at Jamshedpur. It was headed by Mr. C. R. Das 
and included Messrs. Chaman Lall, Joshi, the Rev. C. F. Andrews and others from 
outside as well as members of the Labour Association. Mr. R. D. Tata and oflScers 
of the company, as well as representatives of the workers, were present, while Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar were among the visitors. There is no 
official record Of the proceedings available to the public but it would appear that 
the conciliation committee went over most of the matters raised in the pamphlet. 
On most points there was a satisfactory understanding, but a deadlock over the 
recognition of the Association. The obstacle was the presence of outsiders in the 
executive, and particularly with regard to the inclusion of G. Sethi, a discharged 
employee in it. The labour meetings at the time were larger probably owing to the 
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presence of distinguished leaders, but not large as compared with those in the strike 
four years later. The Association seems to have been still unorganized, the member- 
ship small, and the subscriptions difficult to collect, and irregular. The Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1924, came into force on the 13th June, 1924. 

4. It seems to have been the Rev. C. F. Andrews, who later organized the Labour 
Association, became its president and secured recognition for it. The difficulty 
about the appointment of a discharged employee of the company as secretarj' appears 
to have been surmounted by re-employing him in the company. Quarters were 
allotted to the Association and subscriptions to it were collected through the pa3--bills. 
Each department elected a committee of five and a secretary ; the committees 
form the general council and the secretaries form the executive. Two points have 
to be noted about it at this stage. Even at the time of its greatest membership it 
never included a majority of the workers ; and it was never registered under the 
Trade Union Act, possibly because this subjected its accounts to public audit. 

5. In December, 1926, came the third report of the Tariff Board on the Steel 
Industry. The second report had not dealt with labour matters. The third report, 
however, amplified and emphasized the need for a drastic reduction of the numbers 
employed (Chapter III, paragraphs 36-43) as a condition of continued assistance 
from the taxpayer. There were difficulties about this. The company had continued 
their policy of reducing covenanted hands, but a net reduction of men emploj^ed had 
to be made at a time when new plant was to be brought into operation. It was the 
company’s efforts to do this that explain the unrest in 1927 which culminated in the 
big strike of 1928. 

IV. — The year 1927 and the Six Months’ Strike of 1928. 

1. The following extracts dealing with the causes of unrest in 1927, which culmi- 
nated in the six months’ strike of 1928, are taken from a detailed report submitted 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district to Government at the end of the strike. 
They are the views of a Government officer, without industrial training and with 
only partial knowledge of the factors ruling the situation, but are given for what 
they are worth. 

" The strike at the Tata Iron and Steel Works is not an isolated or peculiar event. 
There is labour unrest all over India, and everyrvhere it presents somewhat similar 
features. For manj'' years Indian labour was regarded as cheap, though a few persons 
pointed out that it was really an expensive form of labour because so much of it is 
required to produce a given result. With the increased cost of living, the truth of 
this has been realised and efforts made to increase of individual efficiency of the 
workman, to install labour-saving devices, and to jettison the surplus hands. This 
has caused restlessness and discontent. At the same time there has been a great 
deal of industrial legislation, based on western models rather than on first-hand 
experience of eastern needs, which is bringing about a fundamental change in the 
conception of the relation of master and man. The present troubles are a phase in 
the adaptation of agricultural peoples to modem industrial conditions. The dis- 
turbed state of the working classes of course provides an excellent field for the 
agitator, of which he is not slow to take advantage, but in its origin and nature the 
movement is economic and not political. Further, it is conservative rather than 
communistic ; an attempt to resist a change rather than an attempt to bring about 
one. As regards the strike in Jamshedpur, if there is any peculiar feature in it, it is 
that the over-staffing problem was more acute, and the influence of outside agitators 
less than elsewhere. 

" (ii) The iron and steel works did not develop from’small beginnings, but sprang 
into existence almost at once. There was one large expansion more than doubling 
the size of the works in 1922. It w-as financed from the beginning on a lavish scale, 
and the pay both of the supervising staff and of the workers was fixed on a scale 
that to our ideas was excessive. Overstaffing was almost inevitable under these 
conditions. The men were inexperienced and had to be trained. The time of the 
great expansion of the works was a time when the prices of steel were at their zenith. 
Production was everything, and the cost of labour absorbed a very small fraction 
of the total value of a ton of steel. Then a few years ago prices began to fall, and in 
the meantime the cost of living had risen considerably. The cost of labour in the 
production of a ton of steel ceased to be negligible and became a very important 
factor. The Tariff Board drew pointed attention to the ver}’’ high incidence of this 
item in the costing bill, comparing this company's results, not only noth the annual 
figure of tonnage per man employed. in western countries, but also in detail with 
the labour charges of other iron and steel works in this country. It was clear that 
the Tariff Board considered that the continued assistance to the industry at the 
taxpayers’ expense could be justified only if, among other things, a serious attempt 
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was made to reduce the cost of labour. Reduction in wages was impracticable, and 
in point of fact Messrs. Tatas have always adhered to a policy of a continuous 
improvement in the standard of living among their workers. The remedy, therefore, 
had to he sought in the increased efficiency of the individual workman (including 
labour-saving plant) and a decrease in the number employed. The company had 
been making an earenest endeavour to deal with it for some years, first in respect of 
covenanted hands and then in respect of ordinary workmen, and the first step as 
regards the latter was taken in 1926 in the form of an announcement that vacant 
posts would not be filled. Even this mild step caused a certain amount of uneasiness 
among the workmen. Then came the work of the Labour Organization Department 
established for the purpose of carrying out the policy of the company with regard to 
their labour. This department adopted three main principles (a) the creation of a 
standard force and the relegation of surplus men to a spare gang from which vacancies 
would be filled until all were absorbed, (b) the change of the basis of pay from a 
monthly rate to a daily rate rvith a temporary compensation for loss involved, and 
(c) standardisation of wages for work done. The attempt was a failure. The 
enforcement of the first principle brought the department into conflict rvith the 
superintendents of departments, the application of the second and third caused 
resentment and a sense of insecurity among the men. The employment bureau was 
still in operation, and in spite of the declared policy of the company continued to 
recruit new men. The department failed and was eventually abolished after it had 
caused considerable unrest rvithout any material reduction of the numbers employed. 
As late as April, 1928, the general manager gave a formal undertaking to effect 
reduction by using the ordinary turnover of labour and not by discharging them, but 
further experience shows that this could never have been done. 

'' (iii) The third principle, the standardisation of wages, deserves further con- 
sideration. In the first place it has to be admitted that Messrs. Tatas pay better 
wages and have more serious and earnest endeavour for the welfare of their workmen 
than any other concern in British India. The factor working against them has been 
the too rapid growth of the concern, especially the expansion of 1922. Wages are 
adequate and generous ; but they are unequal. Compared with what we should 
regard as a moral standard, the excess of pay over it decreases from the top to the 
bottom. The salaries of covenanted hands are very large and have gro-wn larger 
lately because the bonus on production has been fixed at rates which did not take 
into account the growing capacity of the plant. Smelters, for instance, are drawing 
from two to three times the amount of pay which they would draw at home. Apart 
from the inflated bonus, the officials of the company say that the pay of the covenan- 
ted hands is the rate necessary to attract competent men out to the east and could 
not be reduced. Be this as it may it certainly had caused a great deal of jealousy 
and a sense of injustice among ordinary workmen. The pay of the Indian skilled 
workmen is on a very generous scale and has proved to be sufficient to enable them 
to take some months’ holiday without hardship ; the pay of the semi-skilled is 
ample. " The pay of the unskilled coolie class is an adequate living wage and no 
more. Thus the ratio of pay to the normal decreases ffom the top downwards and 
disappears at the bottom. Even so, however, wages are unequal, for instance, two 
men may be doing exactly the same kind of job and one may be drawing Re. 1 and 
the other Rs. 3 a day. The Labour Organization Department endeavoured to deal 
■with this by standardising wages for particular jobs, though without reducing any 
person who for the time being was drawing over the standard wage. This, again, 
ran counter to a cherished conviction of the Indian whose only experience of a salary 
is that of Government service. This salary increases with years without any par- 
ticular reference to industry or competence, and concludes TOth a pension. Such 
an arrangement is not possible in industry, but if one talked with the men themselves 
and not with their leaders, one could see that their minds were full of the idea of 
— -incremental pay. Another factor must not be overlooked. During the middle 
months of 1927 the shares of the company were rising, probably due to market 
operations rather than to their intrinsic value. This gave rise to exaggerated 
rumours as to the profits the company were making, and labour believed that they 
were not getting a fair share of these profits. An increment of pay was in fact 
promised as part of the reorganization scheme ; and a very generous bonus scheme 
was put forward. But it came too late to stem the tide of dissatisfaction, and it was 
eeisily misrepresented as a dodge to get more work from the men for nothing. 

" (iv) Another and very difficult subject for consideration is the character of the 
supervising staff ; Mr. Lervis, writing after the strike of 1922, observed ‘ the unedu- 
cated European or American of the smelter class and even of the superintendent class 
is Hi-fitted for handling Indians whose language he does not understand, and of whose 
customs and prejudices he is entirely ignorant.’ I have come to the same conclusion 
independently, and I understand from the Inspector-General of Police that the same 
comment was made after the strike of 1920. I have discussed this with officers of 
the company, and the reply given is that the supervising staff is chosen for technical 
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qualifications which are the pre-eminent consideration, that middle-aged men cannot 
learn a language, and that a knowledge of the language and customs of the people is 
not essential to the running of a department of a steel works. I have ventured to 
suggest that if these qualifications cannot be expected from regular superintendents 
it might be advisable to employ a man possessing them to look after the welfare of 
labour ; the answer to that is that the company wants no more labour-organizing 
departments after their experience of the last one. The company point out that a 
very large part of their supervising staff are Indian, but the Indian in authority 
seems to have less sympathy with his subordinates than a European has. The defect 
may be irremediable, but it is nevertheless a defect, and the ignorance of thp super- 
vising staff and the complete lack of contact between them and the men has played, 
in my opinion, a much larger part in the present discontent than the company is 
vdUing to admit. 

“ (v) Apart from the superior supervision staff, a class that has met with much 
criticism during the strike is that of the foremen, both Indian and non-Indian. They 
are said to be overbearing, abusive, and corrupt, and to wield too much power in. 
the matter of appointment, promotion, and discharge. The company’s officials 
admit that the foremen are a weak link in their system ; a very great deal depends 
on the foremen and a class of satisfactory Indian foremen has not yet been evolved. 
But they point to the facts that disciplinary measures are taken at once against any 
foreman exceeding his powers, that corruption is a common Indian weakness, and 
that it is not possible altogether to prevent it. Further, it is said that when Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the end of the strike framed the twenty-three points which 
he wished the directors to consider, the complaint against the foremen did not find 
a place among them. On the other hand, the earliest formulated-grievances included 
this complaint, and the experience of Government officers is that the ordinary 
striker in conversation, before he had learnt from his leaders to rehearse his demands, 
complained first and foremost against the foremen. In my opinion the misdemea- 
nours of the foremen, interacting with the lack of contact betrveen superintendents 
and workmen previously described, has played no small part in bringing about the 
present state of affairs. " 

•' (vi) We then come to the minor grievances which appeared in the speeches 
made at strikers’ meetings and were roughly summarized by Mr.Homi at a late 
period of the strike. They were all pett}’’ matters, many of them were matters which 
a sympathetic superintendent or a competent labour association could easily have 
settled out of hand or brought to the notice of the factory inspector ; none of them 
was of sufficient importance to justify a strike and when it came at the end to the 
final settlement of issues, they all fell into the background. But their cumulative 
effect, aggravated by the fact that the men had no effective means of bringing them 
to notice, must not be ignored. 

" (vii) At the beginning of the strikes the company addressed the Government of 
India and the local Government asserting that the strikes were the result of deliberate 
efforts of communists and citing evidence to prove this particularly emphasising that 
the methods pursued were copied from those of the syndicalists. This appears to me 
to have been an error and a particularly unfortunate error as it clouded the issues 
for a long time and prevented open-minded search for the real causes of the trouble. 
The communistic element that is, a deliberate attempt to subvert the existing social 
order, played a negligible part in the present strike. Avowed communists like 
Singravelu Chetty and Mukund Lall Sarkar appeared at the outset, but exercised 
very little influence and soon fell into the background. There were a few persons of 
minor importance inside the works avowing the communist creed, but they carried 
little weight. Mr. Homi, the chief leader, is not a communist ; he is an extreme 
individualist. Until Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose intervened at the very end, the strike 
has been singularly free from the influence of outside politicians. 

" (viii) The point that must impress everybody who endeavours to study the 
causes of unrest in J amshedpur is that the two issues which finally crystallised out and 
overshadowed all the others, that is mass reduction and lock-out wages, both arose 
after the general strike had started, and were not grievances that gave rise to it. 
Another point is that the strikers started for the most part without any formulated 
demands, and that the first work of the leaders was to ascertain and give expression 
to these grievances. They did not succeed in doing so until a late stage, and by that 
time demands arising out of the strike had overshadowed the grievances that gave 
rise to it. 

" (ix) The causes of the strike may be briefly summarized thus. There has been for 
some years a re-adjustment of conditions in industry in India. Such re-adjustment 
must constantly occur, but recently it has been more rapid and deeper than is normal. 
In the Tata Iron and Steel Works the problem was acute, because the overstaffing 
was very great, and the need for reduction of working costs verj^ urgent. If there had 
been better contact between the supervising staff and labour, or in the alternative 
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an efficient labour association, it is just possible that the re-adjustment might have 
been made without an outbreak. As conditions were, an outbreak was the natural 
result, and the extent to which it was stimulated by deliberate agitation was very 
small. The view that Mr. Homi caused the strike to serve his own ends is entirely 
mistaken. This situation had developed long before his active intervention.” 

2. The long duration of the strike may be put down to three causes. The first 
is the power of resistance of the men. This seems to be due to the fact that the skilled 
and semi-skilled men are partly agriculturists and only dependent in part on the 
wages of industry. This is true of all except the coolie class, some of whom depend 
entirely on their labour, but the coolie class both in this and in preceding strikes 
were not willing strikers. This and the good wages paid for some years by the com- 
pany gave them resources which enabled them to hold out for some months without 
visible distress. The second cause was the importance of the issues. It was vital to 
the company to reduce their staff and a firm stand had to be taken against resistance 
to this policy. The men on the other hand were equally determined not to go back to 
work without the concession of at least some of their demands. The third reason is 
the lack not only of regular machinery for negotiation but even of any channel of 
communipation between the management and the men. At the beginning the 
management refused to negotiate through any channel save the recognized Labour 
Association, which had forfeited the confidence of the men ; the workers on the other 
hand refused to deal through any person other than their chosen leader, Mr. Homi, 
and thus the deadlock was complete. 

3. The fact that the Labour Association, which had come into existence out of the 
committee formed ad hoc in the first strilre, led in the second strike and struggled 
for four years for recognition, should prove ineffective as soon as it had established 
itself as the official mouthpiece of the workers, needs some explanation. It had in 
fact been fostered by the Trade Union Congress and the extreme political party ; 
the executive consisted of men who had been leaders in the earlier strikes, but had 
since risen to responsible and well-paid posts in the company. The Association never 
seems to have appealed to a large number of the uneducated workers or to have been 
in close touch with real feeling in the works. It was artificial and unrepresentative. 
The men regarded it more as an agency of the company for dealing with labour than as 
men's representatives and one of the speakers at the mass meetings invented the 
phrose " company ke dalal ” for the Association which was afterwards extended to 
every one who failed to join the strike. 

4. From April, 1927, to April, 1928, there were sporadic departmental strikes 
which seem on examination to present two features (i) they were directed against 
the reorganization policy and (ii) they indicate an increasing loss of confidence in the 
Labour Association. In April and Jlay, 1927, there were short strikes among the 
gas producers, and the khalasis of the open hearth and the new blooming mill. The 
declared grievances were the absence of a regulated scale of increment, arbitrary and 
unequal promotion, dissatisfaction with the methods of the labour organizing 
department ; more particularly the change from monthly rates to daily rates and the 
proposed reduction of staff. The trouble was confined to these departments and the 
company dealt with it somewhat severely. Nothing further happened, as far as we 
know, till December, 1927, when the labourers of the hot mill and the shearing staff 
of the sheet mill (chiefly Sylhetis) struck. The mill was closed from Tuesday to Friday 
owing to overproduction and an endeavour was made to get other work from the men 
while the mill was not running. This strike also seems characteristic in being a resis- 
tance to an attempt to economize labour. The Labour Association took up this case, 
and told the men that they must go back to work unconditionally and there would be 
an enquiry into their grievances. The men went back, but throughout the succeeding 
months the action of the Labour Association in this case, described as the betrayal 
of the sheet mill, was one of the chief counts against that body. The next incident 
was in February, 1928, when the electrical crane drivers in the duplex plant went out, 
clearly because a scheme for the reorganization of their department was in prepara- 
tion. Their expressed grievances, however, made no reference to this, but mentioned 
non-receipt of increment, low initial rates of pay, insufficient off-time, ineligibility 
for bonus, unsatisfactory channels for presenting grievances, and bad housing 
conditions. The action of the crane-drivers, however, is most important because 
they formed their o\yn committee and determined to look outside the Labour Associa- 
tion for leaders. It ‘was the crane-drivers who first approached Mr. Homi for advice, 
and it was their action which gave impetus to a movement that in a few weeks time 
was to make the recognized association powerless to promote the cause of the men or 
to restrain their actions. There is no doubt that from this time onward the discon- 
tented were in close contact with Mr. Homi. Despite the attitude of the crane- 
drivers, a deputation from the Labour Association waited on the general manager 
on their behalf. The general manager explained the scheme of reorganization, 
pointing out that it meant the employment of fewer men on higher rates of pay, and 
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a graded scale of wages ; moreover he promised that all grievances would be con- 
sidered and that men in excess as the result of reorganization would not be discharged. 
The Labour Association further undertook that all grievances would be remedied 
within three months . The Association met with very hostile criticism. The men went 
back to work, but continued to hold meetings and to maintain their office and 
committee, and further defeated any attempt at reorganization by refusing to change 
their checks and arranging their shifts according to their o-wn liking. On the 15th 
March the coolies of the new rail finishing mill struck work. They are aboriginals ^ 
and complained of low wages, abuse by superiors, and failure of the latter to listen 
to their grievances. The leaders of the crane-drivers interested themselves in the 
matter, and on the 1st March Mr. Homi addressed the strikers and assumed the 
direction and control of them. However the Labour Association again intervened, 
and persuaded the men to go back unconditionally on a promise that their grievances 
would be redressed. There were other small strikes. On the 10th April the coupling 
porters and jamadars of the traffic department twice went out, apparently in 
anticipation of a reorganization scheme, and both times returned within a few hours. 

On the 12th April there .was a brief strike in the machine shop. On the 17th April 
the sweepers struck, but in their case the Labour Association managed to secure some 
concessions which satisfied them. 

5. There was now serious unrest throughout the whole works and, as usual, 
a certain number of outside agitators were attracted to it. Messrs. Singravalu 
Chetty and Makund Lai Sarkar made violent speeches in Jamshedpur. The Reverend 
C. F. Andrews came to Jamshedpur and did his best to deal with the trouble. On 
the 11th April a general meeting was held at which Mr. Homi presided and Mr. 
Andrews spoke. It was an endeavour to reconcile the Labour Association and the 
discontented workers but the opposition of the cranedrivers rendered it infructuous. 

At a mass meeting on the 14th April, the Reverend Mr. Andrews announced a very 
generous scheme of bonus or profit sharing, but in spite of his strong advocacy it was 
not well received, and he left the place. About the same time the general manager 
reaffi'-med his promise that reduction would be effected by not filling vacancies and 
that no one would be discharged. The big strike began on the 18th April. 

6. It may be convenient to divide the big strike into stages : — 

(i) The strike of the sheet mill on the 18th April and of the boiler men on the 
21st April. The latter led to the lock-out on the 30th April of some departments 
which were deprived of power. 

(ii) The consolidation of the workmen under Mr. Homi leading to hartals (i.e., 
short demonstration of general strike) in sympathy with the strikers, which paralysed 
the works and reduced output without reducing the wage bUl. This culminated in the 
closing of the works on the 1st June, except for those who had worked during the 
hartals. 

(iii) From the 1st till the 26th June. There were abortive attempts to reconcile 
the Labour Association and the strikers. A complete deadlock as the companj’- would 
not deal with Mr. Homi and the men would have nothing to do Avith the Labour 
Association. There was organized picketing to keep the men still worldng out of 
the works. Finally the management sought to release the deadlock by an announce- 
ment on the 26th June of the terms on which the works would be re-opened. The 
chief feature of these terms was that the company would adhere to its former promises 
except that it would only take back the men required, i.e., the company would use 
the situation to effect the required reduction at once. 

(iv) A fortnight elapsed before any attempt was made to re-open the works and 
meanwhile the men became more firm and united. Between the 9th and the 
16th July the management endeavoured to re-open on the terms proposed in the 
announcement, but the offer was rejected and met by more intensive picketing. 

(v) From the 16th to the 28th July is the period of negotiations through third 
parties, chiefly Mr. N. M. Joshi and the Deputy Commissioner. The principal 
advance on the previous offers of the company was an offer of compensation for men 
to be discharged on reduction. The negotiations failed to bring about a settlement - 
but the Chairman of the Company summarized the improved terms and issued them 
as a public notice on the 28th July. 

(vi) From the 28th July to the 11th August was a period of comparative quiet. 
Mr. Homi was in Bombay negotiating with the Directors and trying to rouse the ' 
shareholders. On the 1 1th August came the third announcement of the company to 
the effect that all offers would be cancelled in respect of men who did not rejoin by the 
20th August. 

(vii) From the 11th to the 20th August. There was some attempt of men 
to rejoin, met by more intensive picketing. ' 

(viii) The intervention of Mr. S. C, Bose leading finally to a settlement under 
which the men returned to work on the 13th September. 
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7. It is probable that a detailed account of -this weary five months would serv'e 
no useful purpose* but it is necessary to amplify the above outline a httle. The 
sheet mill men went out to the number of 1.100 on the ISth April. They were 
followed by the men of the merchant mill, but the latter soon went back. The sheet 
mill men on the following day gave a notice of their demands to Jamshedpur police- 
station as follows : — (i) A general increase of pay of at least 25 per cent, (ii) A graded 
scale of pay with an annual increment, (iii) Bonus at the rate payable to covenanted 
hands, (iv) the same pay as rollers in the bar mills, (v) lU-treatment bj' European 
hands to cease, (vi) Removal from the mill of a member of the supervising staff 
(who had been responsible for the attempt to economize labour in the previous 
December), (vii) Formation of a committee of 15 workmen to be consulted before 
any man is suspended or discharged. 

A demand for increase of pay is inevitable in a strike though the men of thig 
department were relatively well paid. On the 19th April some of the men tried to 
drift back to work but the mill was definitely closed at 2 p.m. On the 21st April 220 
men of the boiler furnaces struck. They wanted an increment of pa 3 ^ and this was 
their only demand. Perhaps they had more reason than others, for the pay was not 
high and the work is exacting. 

8. These two departments formed the nucleus of the strike, and the hartals 
which led to the closure of the works were gestures of sjmpathy ivith them. The 
general manager took no immediate action beyond issuing a temperate notice calling 
attention to what the compan}'- had already done for the men, and warning them of the 
consequence of this sort of conduct. He took the view that there were no genuine 
grievances ; that such inequalities as existed would be removed by the reorganization 
scheme ; and that the departmental strikes had been fomented by the agitators to 
reduce output ivithout materially reducing the wage bill. He would deal with the men 
only through the recognized Labour Association and that association had met the 
Deputy Commissioner and admitted that as far as the strikers were concerned they 
were helpless. On the 27th April about 800 men of the new rail-finishing mill struck, 
but returned to work after a few hours. On the same day the blast furnace stock 
house men struck and remained out for a few days. 

9. Then the general manager took action. He closed the merchant mill, plate 
mill, old rail mill, old blooming mill, and bar mill, which had been deprived of power 
by the boiler-men’s strike and laid ofi about 2,000 men. This had been expect^ and 
caused no excitement. He then proceeded to deal wth the crane-drivers who were 
told that they could either change their checks according to the company’s orders 
or go. For the most part they collapsed ; one or two only were dismissed. On the 
8th May an order was passed dismissing all the strikers. 

10. The Labour Association had disclaimed all responsibUity for the strikers 
but were endeavouring to assist the men locked out by the closure of certain depart- 
ments. The dismissed strikers definitely accepted Mr. Homi as their leader and Mr. 
Homi’s followers increased day by day. Mr. Homi tried to capture the Labour 
Association for the men. Elections of the executive of that body were overdue and 
both parties tried to hold elections and contested the right of the other party to do so. 
One of Mr. Homi’s lieutenants instituted a suit against the executive of the Labour 
Association for an injunction restraining them from spending their funds, which suit 
was eventually dismissed. The dispute over the Labour Association seemed to cloud 
other issues for the time. 

11. On the 18th May a hartal of one hour in sympathy with the strikers wns 
attempted in the works but it failed. Meanwhile new boiler crews had been trained 
find the closed departments with the exception of the sheet mill re-opened. Apparently 
th'e’ works had been restored to their previous condition and the struggle was at an end. 

12. Those who took that view, however, received a rude shock on the 25th May 
when another hartal was attempted (this time for 24 hours) and was a complete 
success. It was effected by pickets who from 6 a.m. onwards prevented every shift 
from going into the works. It was a triumph of organization and indicated the real 
temper of the men and "vvas really the turning point of the strike. It was followed by- 
meetings of thousands of men almost every night, generally with Mr. Homi, now the 
unquestioned leader, as president. The meeting of Friday, the 25th May, passed 
resolutions condemning the lock-out, urging the management to receive a deputation 
of strikers headed by lilr. Homi and praying for the intervention of Government. 
They formulated their minimum demands as follows : — {a) minimum wage of 
Rs. 1-2-0 a day or Rs. 30 a month ; (6) a general increase in the departments that had 
submitted representa-tions to be fixed in consultation TOth Sir. Homi and the men’s 
leaders ; (c) Immediate stoppage of the proposed reduction of staff. 

Another hartal was to be observed on the 1st June, if these demands were not 
conceded. 
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13. At this stage the general manager felt that the organized resistance to the 
reduction policy absolved him from his promise to effect reduction without discharg- 
ing any of the existing staff and he discharged six hundred men of the electrical 
department. At this time Mr. N. M. Joshi came to Jamshedpur. It is understood 
that he came at the invitation of the Labour Association, and with the knowledge and 
consent of the directors. He tried to address a mass meeting but was refused a hearing 
and left. The Labour Association tried to carry on counter-propaganda against the 
proposed hartal but without success. 

14. The hartal of the 1st June which was to last for 48 hours on this occasion was 
as complete as the previous one. The general manager on that date issued a notice 
saying that it was impossible to operate the works in the face of departmental strilces 
and weekly hartals (from each of which the works took some da3^ to recover), that 
all men %vho failed to attend their work that day would be deemed to have left the 
company’s service and that the works would remain closed until further notice. This 
did not apply to those who worked during the hartal. 

15. On the morning of the 3rd June, the close of the hartal period, the men pre- 
sented themselves at the works at 6 a.m., but were refused admittance and dispersed 
quietly. We have now three groups : — (a) the dismissed strikers ; (b) the hartalists 
who were ” deemed to have left the company’s service ” and were estimated at about 
15,000 men ; (c) those who worked during the hartal and were allowed to continue 
at work. These were estimated at about 2,500 and included the Labour Association 
and its supporters, all those who had been prominent in the previous strikes, most of 
the foremen, the Bengali clerical staff, and the Pathans. 

The coolie class had been kept out by timidity, but were not willing strikers or 
hartalists. Of the rest many of those whose homes were near like the Biharis and 
Oriyas went home at once and waited for better times. The Sikhs, Punjabis, and 
Madrasis remained and were prominent in the struggle. 

16. Immediately after the closure of the works there was an attempt to effect a 
reconciliation between the Labour Association and the men led by Mr. Homi. Several 
outside leaders including Mr. J oshi took a hand in this but it failed completely. This 
was partly due to the fact that the Association’s record inspired no confidence ; but 
more in all probability to an interview given by the general manager to Mr. Kishori 
Lall Ghosh, in the latter’s capacity as a journalist. The interview was published. 
The general manager stated his view that there were no genuine economic grievances 
and if there were, they could be remedied through the Labour Association ; the present 
troubles were the result of plotting by communists and by Mr. Homi who had a 
personal grievance against the company (he had once been an employee) ; that 
negotiations could be opened with the men at any time through the recognized 
Association, but that if Mr. Homi became a member of that Association, recognition 
would be withdrarvn from it ; that the reduction policy must continue, though details 
were not yet ready for publication ; and lastly that wages for the period of idleness 
would on no account be paid. The Labour Association suggested that the whole 
matter should be left to Mr. Joshi and their funds placed in trust with him, while 
Mr. Homi should stand out altogether. The Foremen’s Association made a similar 
suggestion to Mr. Homi that he should stand aside in order to make negotiation 
possible ; but he replied that he took his stand on the rights of the men to choose 
their own representative, that he had taken up the cause of the men because the 
Labour Association had failed them and that he declined to desert them. He also 
explained his demands, which amounted in effect to complete restoration of the status 
quo as it stood before the sheet mill and boiler strike, a stoppage of the reduction 
policy, and then a detailed examination of the grievances in consultation with 
departmental committees. During this time both Mr. Homi and the Labour Associa- 
tion had suggested Government intervention ; but the local Government replied , 
that they had never seen a clear-cut statement of the issues and in any case the)^ had 
no legal power to intervene except at the request of both parties. 

17. There was clearly a dead-lock which could only be released by some move on 
the part of the company. On the 1 8th June representatives of the directors and 
managing agents visited Jamshedpur. They discussed the situation with the general 
manager and the deputy commissioner and also met some of the workmen both those 
working and those outside. The result was an announcement issued on the 26th 
June. It summarized the situation and re-affirmed promises about bonus and an 
increment in wages. It announced the directors' intention of making an immediate 
reduction of staff, but in so doing none of those who remained loyal during the hartals 
would be discharged, while as regards others preference would be given to men ac- 
cording to lengii of service. The hartalists who had been deemed to have left the 
company’s service would be re-engaged to the number required by the company 
without break of service. The strikers of the sheet-mill and boilers would be similarly 
re-engaged, but their service would be held to be broken ; the benefit of unbroken 
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service would be restored alter twelve months' good behaviour. Those not re- 
engaged would receive the whole of their provident fund (they had technically 
forfeited the company’s contribution by leaving its service) and a ticket to their homes. 
Finally it was clearly stated that wages would not be paid for the period of closure 
of the works ; and that the Works Service Rules would be revised so as to make it 
clear that wages would not be due for any period during which the works were 
closed by the management for any reason. 

IS. An important point to note about this announcement is that the company 
proposed to use the situation to effect the reduction in staff immediately. For the 
rest it was a fair offer to the men to be re-engaged but offered little to those left 
outside. Mr. Homi was at this time in. Bombay, seeing what he could do there, but 
under his advice by telegram and the guidance of other leaders, the offer was rejected. 
The workers’ counter-manifesto criticised the reduction policy, and demanded a 
straight increment in wages instead of bonus (although they had been clamouring 
for the bouns for years and continued to ask for its extension afterwards). They 
drew attention also to a weak point in the announcement ; the proposal to revise 
the Works Service Rules amounted to an admission by the company that their 
action had been a breach of the contract of service ; they, therefore, insisted on their 
demand for lock-out wages. At the same time the strikers issued a list of immediate 
demands : — (1) All sheet-mill and boiler men to be taken back on the old privileges 
with a substantial increase of wages. Detailed grievances to be considered in con- 
sultation with labour representatives within a fortnight. (2) All employees put 
under reduction or discharged for their connection with strikes or hartals to be taken 
back, with pay for the period from discharge to re-instatement. (3) Reduction to be 
stopped. (4) Lock-out and strike period wages to be paid. (5) A general increment 
of wages to everybody. (6) The minimum monthly wage to be Rs. 30 for men and 
Rs. 22 for women. (7) General bonus to be extended to all non-covenanted em- 
ployees irrespective of departments and nature of work. (8) Grade and time-scale to 
be fixed for all jobs. (9) Detailed departmental grievances to be settled in consulta- 
tion with labour representatives within a reasonable time. (10) The service and leave 
rules to be revised in Consultation rvith labour representatives. 

19. The management allowed about a fortnight to elapse before taking action on 
their announcement and then between the 9th and the 16th July the works, depart- 
ment by department, were re-opened. The only response was intense picketing by 
large bodies of men, sometimes hundreds in number all round the works. The police 
force was adequate and in complete control of the town ; men could have rejoined 
if they wished under the protection provided. It was clear that the skilled workmen 
did not wish to rejoin ; the cooly class wanted to rejoin, but did not dare face the 
pickets, although in fact they were in no personal danger. The Deputy Commissioner 
felt that he could not reasonably stop picketing, particularly as the men’s own leaders 
were making every effort to keep them peaceful. But crowds of hundreds of shouting 
men are not pickets in the ordinary sense of the word ; and, if this kind of conduct 
was to be tolerated in the town, it was a natural corollary that those who were alarmed 
by it and wanted special police protection in order to enable them to work were 
entitled to receive it; It was accordingly decided to tolerate this kind of picketing 
provided the pickets left a clear road way and did not physically restrain anybody ; 
at the same time those who desired it were escorted through the pickets by the police. 
Later several regular convoys of some hundreds of coolies were escorted daily to and ' 
from work by the police. At the same time any place were picketters behaved in a 
violent or disorderly manner was put out of bounds for picketing ; in the course of 
the strike three areas in the torvn were closed to picketing on this ground. 

20. The offer of the management had met with no response and the deadlock due 
to the absence of any channel of negotiation remained. The first person who 
attempted to mediate was Mr. J oshi. He and Mr. Homi met the Deputy Commissioner 
on the 16th July ; and that afternoon there were conferences at which representatives 
of the Directors, the General Manager, the Deputy Commissioner and Mr. Joshi were 
present. These lasted till 10 p.m. the follorving evening. The only advance achieved 
was that the company were prepared to consider compensating the men not re- 
engaged. It appears that it was mainly Mr. Homi’s opposition that wrecked these 
proposals : he was prepared to agree to reduction in return for compensation to the 
men, but the demanded a definite statement as to increment as well. Mr. Joshi left 
for Bombay on the night of 18th July. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta spent twenty-four 
hours in Jamshedpur on the 23rd July. His intervention effected nothing ; he talked 
to the men about the crore of rupees that the general taxpayer had spent in bounties 
to help the company and the result was a wild rumour all over the to\Vn that he had 
brought a crore of rupees from Bombay to finance the strike. 

21. The Deputy Commissioner was then asked by the Directors to try to find 
some method by which the management could be put into communication wth the 
strikers and hartalists %vithout the intervention of the Labour Association which was 
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unacceptable to the men or of Mr. Homi -who was unacceptable to the company. 
This, however, was soon ascertained to be impracticable. Mr. Homi had gained an 
ascendancy over the men which made it certain that they would not act without his 
advice or othen\ise than through him. In the end, therefore, the Deput}’-' Commis- 
sioner merely acted as an intermediary bet\veen Mr. Homi and the directors and 
General Manager. Three-cornered discussions went on in this way for four days and 
at least secured some advance. By the evening of the 24th July the following position • 
had been reached on the main issues : — 

(a) Reduction. — ^The management adhere to their intention to effect immediate 
reduction, but they have found on preparing the lists that the number to be discharged 
is not so large as was previously expected. It would amount to 3,300-3,500 or about 
18 per cent, of the monthly paid staff. No man would be discharged who had been 
in the company's service before 1920, and in the case of those %vho had joined since 
1920, preference had been given to men of longer service. More than half the men to 
be discharged had less than tavo years’ service. As regards the weekly paid staff, 
the reduction would be in the same proportion ; but this weekly labour fluctuates so 
much that the reduction can be carried out in the ordinary course. No man will be 
discharged merely on account of his activities during the strike. 

(b) For those to be discharged. — The management offer in addition to everything 
offered in their announcement, one month’s pay for each completed year of service. 

(c) For those to be re-engaged. — In further elucidation of their previous announce- 
ment of the 26th June the management announced : — (i) Increment. — ^For this five 
to six lakhs ‘vviU be available and will be distributed so that about 75 per cent, of it 
will be allotted to those who draw now less than Rs. 2 a day. Wages for all jobs will 
be standardised ; those drawing less than the standard rate will be raised to it, those 
drawing more than the standard rate vill continue to draw their old pay till they are 
discharged or promoted. The increase to the coolie class wU depend on the cost of 
the increment to the monthly paid workers, but will probably be about 10 per cent, 
of their present wages, (ii) The proposal to revise the Works Service Rules would be 
dropped. 

As regards minor points, conciliatory statements were made but there are two 
important points on which the management were unyielding : — (1) Lockout or strike 
wages would not be paid ; (2) the special conditions attaching to the employment of 
the boiler and sheet-mill men would not be altered. 

22. With regard to these terms it is to be noted that they do not represent a 
settlement by negotiation, but merely a further offer by the company. Mr. Homi 
would go no further than an agreement to put these terms before the men and leave 
them to decide. He did so at mass meetings on the 25th and 26th July and though 
he left the decision to the men, he seems by his manner to have given them a bias in 
favour of rejection. Anyway the terms were rejected. Subsequently they were 
published as an announcement in English and Hindi by the management ; and there 
is information that at this time many of the men would have been glad to accept 
these terms. The notice issued on the 28th July and the same day the representatives 
of the Directors left Jamshedpur. 

23. Then followed a comparatively quiet time. Men by this time were rejoining 
in fair numbers and no very strong efforts were made to prevent them from doing so. 

' The General Manager seemed inclined to resort to a policy of attrition. The strike 
leaders on the other hand seemed to take the view that as long as the really skilled 
men remained on strike, as they did, the works could not be run : if the other.s.Ve- 
joined they rid the strikers of liability without affecting the general position. But 
both Mr. Homi and the Labour Association now approached Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose who sent emissaires to Jamshedpur to study the position. Meanwhile Mr. Homi 
went off to Bombay to approach the directors and rouse the shareholders. The centre 
of interest shifted there. We have no precise record of what happened there, but it 
seems that Mr. Homi was conducting negotiations with the shareholders through Mr. 
Janmadas Mehta. These negotiations had no effect on the course of events and broke 
do^vn. On the 11th August, after the breakdown of negotiations in Bombay, the 
management rrith the full support of the Directors issued another notice sa 5 dng that 
from the 14th August men would be re-engaged whether on the wanted lists or not, 
and after the 20th August new men would be engaged. Any one applying for work 
before the 20th August would receive the compensation promised, if he could not be 
re-employed because his place had been filled. In other words the company by this 
ultimatum put a term to all their previous offers which lapsed if not taken by the 
20th August. 

24. The effect of this notice was to force the pace. Men rejoined in fairly large 
numbers but to counteract this the picketing was intensified and every road in the 
to%vn was filled daily -with large demonstrating crowds. Instances of lawlessness and 
violence became more frequent and intimidation of workers in their villages became 
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so serious that strong pickets of police, finding night patrols, had to be established in 
several places. On the 18th August Mr. Homi returned from Bombay, and had a 
long conference with the Deputy Commissioner, who in turn saw the General Manager 
in an endeavour to find some way out before the 20th August, when the company’s 
ultimatum would expire. In the evening Mr. S. C. Bose arrived and he and Mr. 
Homi attended a mass meeting together. 

25. The first step taken by Mr. S. C. Bose was to intensify the strike in all its 
aspects. His personal influence brought out most of the Bengalis who had hitherto 
not joined the strike ; and the vigorous picketing inaugurated by him reduced the 
men in the works to the lowest point. He made no attempt to meet the manager 
or to appraoch the company or directors. The most important point, however, is 
that to regularize his position, he took office in the Labour Association thus reviving 
that body, though he made some of the existing executive resign. Moreover, from 
this point onward the strike was under the control of political leaders. Hitherto it 
had been free of political influence. The leaders now attempted to bring about an 
estrangement between the men and the Government ofiicers, with whom previously 
they had been on very friendly terms and this threatened to make the duty of 
maintaining law and order more difficult. In spite of the failure of the regular 
negotiations, the Deputy Commissioner was still having freqeunt meetings both 
with the General Manager and the men’s leaders in the hope of finding some way 
out, but there is reason to believe that the new leaders were definitely against a 
settlement through this channel. ' 

26. On that occasion, Mr. S. C. Bose did not remain in Jamshedpur, being 
busily engaged elsewhere. He paid another flying visit on the 26th August. On the 
28th August some of the directors and the Commissioner of the Division arrived in 
Jamshedpur. Meanwhile some of them visited Calcutta for some purpose connected 
with the strike and on the 1st September on their return they met the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Commissioner. There was a frank discussion of the whole position, 
but the visit to Calcutta had introduced new factors, and the discussion necessarily 
led to no conclusion. 

27. On the 3rd September, Mr. S. C. Bose returned to Jamshedpur and entered 
into a long discussion %vith the Directors which lasted the whole of that day and 
the tsvo following days until mid-day of the 6th September. At 1 p.m. on that date 
the Directors asked the Deputy Commissioner to meet them urgently and informed 
Mm that the negotiations with Mr. S. C. Bose had failed in spite of a distinct advance 
on the previous offers, including a larger amount of money for a wage increment and 
a promise of loans to meet indebtedness incurred during the strike. They suggested 
another scheme for negotiation and asked the Deputy Commissioner to help them 
in it. He consented, but almost immediately afterwards, certain persons came from 
Mr. S. C. Bose suggesting a renewal of discussions. This was done and it is believed 
that the basis of the proposals was that the men should 3 rield on the subject of lock-out 
wages (if they received loans) and the company should abandon the proposed 
reduction. The negotiations failed and the Directors left Jamshedpur on the 10th 
September, leaving the General Manager full powers to settle on any terms he thought 
fit. On the morning of the 1 1th the General Manager told the Deputy Commissioner 
that he had very little hope of a settlement and that it looked like a fight to a finish. 
Feelings were now running very Mgh and the whole situation was distinctly dangerous. 
To complicate matters there had clearly been a split between Mr. S. C. Bose and 
Mr. Homi. On the evening of the 11th September, Mr. Bose and the General Manager 
came to terms, the chief items of which are as follows ; — 

(i) Everyone, including those discharged since the beginning of the departmental 
strikes and the dismissed boiler and sheet-mill men, to be taken back at once without 
breach of service except — (1) those who have already taken their settlements ; 
(2) those who do not present themselves at the works within three weeks of the 
re-opening ; (3) those who are not required by the company and voluntarily resign 
on the terms as regards compensation already offered to the reduced men. (ii) The 
men returning to work will be divided into the standard force and the spare gang. 
Vacancies in the standard force will be filled from the spare gang and there will be 
no new recruitment. All the men in the spare gang, not previously absorbed, may 
be discharged at the end of twelve months, (iii) Pay for the period during which 
the works were closed will not be given . (iv) A loan of one month's wages will be 
advanced to anyone applying for it, to be recovered in twenty equal instalments from 
January, 1929. {v) 'The sum available for increments will be raised from five to 

seven lakhs, (vi) The proposed alteration in the Works Service Rules will not be 
enforced, (vii) There will be no victimisation. 

It is known that Mr. Homi disapproved of certain terms in this settlement and 
it was doubtful whether men would accept it. They did so, however, and returned 
to work on the morning of the 13th September. 
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V. — ^The Period following the Strike of 1928. 

The strike had resulted in a compromise over the two big issues. The reduction 
policy was to continue in the form in which it had begun before the strike, but 
immediate reduction was stopped. Lock out (or strike) wages would hot be paid 
but in their place recoverable loans would be given. A new principle had been 
admitted in the form of compensation for loss of sendee ; the previous promise of 
a bonus scheme was ratified and a substantial increase of wages promised in addition ; 
the proposal to change the Works Service Rules, so as to give the men no claim 
where the company had to lay off men for any reason, was dropped. The most 
important point, however, is one that does not appear in the published terms. The 
Labour Association was restored to its former position and Mr. Homi and the new 
Union formed by him had been excluded from the negotiations. Thus a vital issue, 
the right of the men to form their own union and to choose their own leaders had 
been left in the air ; the strike-weary men had accepted the settlement wdthout 
thought as to the channel through w'hich it had come. Indeed the majority of Mr. 
Homi’s own committee rvere in favour of accepting the terms, but their leader, 
Mr. Homi, was n'ot going to drop this matter and that explains the history of the 
next few' months. 

2. It took a long time to restore order and confidence in the works, but the 
main interest now shifted outside w'here a dispute bet^vee^ two parties of the workers 
was substituted for the dispute between labour and capital. Mr. Homi dissolved 
the temporarj' association which he had organized during the strike and in its place 
founded the Jamshedpur Labour Federation, which was intended to include all 
labour in Jamshedpur and not merely that of the Iron and Steel Company. There 
were frequent crowded mass meetings, rendered turbulent by the rivalry beHveen 
Mr. Homi’s followers and the old Labour Association, and these meetings gave the 
Deputy Commissioner and police much more anxiety than the meetings during the 
strhee had done, Mr. Homi's immediate policy was to consolidate his federation 
and then to secure recognition from the company. The situation in this respect was 
much the same as after the strike of 1922, writh the difference that in addition to an 
unwilling employer there was also a rival union. The Federation quickly grew in 
strength and numbers and included most of the real manual workers ; the Association 
still appealed mainly to the Bengalis and more educated men. Further, the Association 
still maintained the connection wdth advanced political leaders which had characterised 
it throughout, while Mr. Homi, the leader of the Federation, was strongly opposed 
to Congress politics. The membership of the Association increased temporaril)'- as 
the settlement was working itself out and representations of individuals in this 
connection were most conveniently submitted through a recognized body. There 
w'as constant recrimination and once or twice actual collisions between the represen- 
tatives of these bodies. Meanwhile the company were taking measures to rid them- 
selves of Mr. Homi, whom they regarded as the great obstacle in the way of peace, 
and in pursuance of this policy they instituted a civil suit against him and others 
claiming damages on the ground that the defendants had procured a breach of 
contract by the workmen, and the company obtained an ad uiteyitn injunction 
restraining Mr. Homi and others from pursuing a similar course of conduct in 
the future. The Labour Federation was also attempting to promote short 
hartals in the works until it should be recognized, but these on the whole were 
unsuccessful. 

3. The company appointed a welfare officer soon after the strike ended and ^ 
endeavoured to provide recreation for their men. The Labour Federation on their 
part promoted sports for Christmas and New Year’s Day, but these came to a prema- 
ture end Giving to the disorderly conduct of the crowd. Mr. Homi at this time 
was much occupied with Tinplate affairs (see Part VI) and the formation of a union 
in the Cable Company, but in February he again turned his attention to the Iron 
and Steel Company. The Labour Federation was registered under the Trade Union 
Act, the first registered union in Jamshedpur. But it needed money, and its agents 
were carrymg on an active campaign for the recruitment of members and for realizing 
the subscriptions. The company started to prosecute agents of the Federation found 
'"’ithin the works premises on Federation business on the ground that it was a 
criminal trespass. The Federation retaliated with a criminal case for cheating 
against the Labour Association clerks, on the ground that they were enrolling 
members by ta-lring thumb impressions of illiterate persons on papers which purported 
to be resignation forms, but were really applications for enrolment. The struggle 
culminated on the 21st February, when a party of supporters of the Federation 
raided and ivrecked the Labour Association's office. Mr. Homi at the mass meeting 
failed to condemn this outrage, and in fact spoke of it as the natural outcome of the 
company’s policy. On the 23rd February there was a large and menacing demon- 
stration by tte Federation supporters outside the General Manager’s office, and further 
demonstrations were threatened if recognition was not granted. Excitement ran 
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high, and the speeches in the meetings became increasingly violent. A deputation 
of the Labour Association came to see the Deputy Commissioner in a great state of 
alarm at the turn events were taking. 

4. Early in March the company surrendered to the inevitable and decided to 
recognise Mr. Homi and the Labour Federation. Mr. Homi very soon established 
his position in the works and became a member of certain boards set up by the 
company to deal with grievances. These boards, howeyer, seem rather intended to 
deal witt individual disciplinary cases than with general grievances, and there still 
does not seem to be any standing machinery for the settlement of general disputes in 
the industry. The company further provided the Federation with an office and 
Mr. Homi himself with a residence in Jamshedpur. The Labour Association still 
continued to exist, but when the Federation was recognised, the former gradually 
sank into insignificance. The company dealt equally wth both and collected the 
subscriptions of both through the pay bills. The president of the Federation alone, 
however, had an official position on the company’s boards of enquiry, and the Federa- 
tion had by far the larger membership. The Federation maintain a banking account 
and, being registered, have to publish an audited balance sheet, while the Association, 
though they obtain their income through the company, keep no banldng account, 
and as far as is kno-u-n publish no accounts. Meanwhile Mr. Homi and the Federation 
pursued a policy which may be briefly described as aiming at a readjustment of 
hir. Bose’s settlement according to their own views of what it should have been. 
This readjustment includes (n) complete stoppage of the reduction, (6) conversion 
of the loans into lock-out wages, and (c) substitution of a straight increment for the 
bonus •with redistribution of the amount given as increment after the strike. The 
Federation, however, received a very severe set-back in or about July, 1929, owing 
to internal dissensions over the accounts. At the same time a letter purporting to 
be -written b}' Mr. Homi to a friend in Bombay, which seemed to indicate that he was 
using his position to further speculative transactions in Messrs. Tata’s shares on the 
Stock Exchange, fell into the hands of the opposite party. Some months later the 
letter was published in Capital, and so far has not been repudiated by Mr. Homi. 
After his set-back Mr. Homi appears to have found that in many matters the company 
were not so accommodating to liim as they had been before, and indeed there are 
indications that the company would have liked to take the opportunitj’- of restoring 
Mr. Bose and the Labour Association. In fact the company has quite recently made 
the concession of remitting the recovery of the loans altogether (there had previously 
been an eight months’ moratorium), but in so doing they have represented the 
concession as made to Mr. Bose and not to Mr. Homi. The rivalry between the rivo 
unions is still the dominant factor in Jamshedpur labour politics, and it is a rivalry 
which in the long run may injure both the company and the men. But for the last 
year interest has largely been diverted from the Iron and Steel Works to the Tinplate 
Company of India at Golmuri, whose affairs are the subject of the next note. 

VI, — The Tinplate Company and the Strike of 1929. 

The Tinplate Company of India is the largest of the associated companies, and its 
works are situated at Golmuri, about two miles from the works of the Iron and Steel 
Company. It ■vvas founded after the war for the purpose of securing the supply of 
tinplate in India, and its promoters and chief shareholders are the Burma Oil Com- 
pany, who buy most of the output, and the Tata Iron and Steel Company, who 
supply the tin-bar. It has been a technical success from the beginning, but ifs 
financial results have not been equally satisfactory. It enjoys a protective tariff on 
imported tinplate. The whole position is fully explained in the various reports of 
the Tariff Board (Chapter IV of the report of 1924, Chapter IV of the report of 1925, 
and Chapter XVIII of the report of 1927). 

2. As regards labour conditions generally attention may be dra-wn to para- 
graphs 219-221 of Chapter XVIII of the Tariff Board’s report published in 1927. 
This speaks of Indian labour conditions as very satisfactory, and indeed until 1929 
the concern has been singularly free from labour trouble. There have only been rivo 
small strikes of very short duration which would hardly merit mention except that 
one of them furnishes an instance in which a Government Officer was able to give 
substantial help in bringing about a settlement. At the outset many sldlled cove- 
nanted hands from Wales were employed, but the number of these has been steadily 
reduced and 'replaced by Indian labour. The Indian labour force at the beginning 
of the strike consisted of about 3,000 men. They were largely Muhammadans from 
Sylhet and Dacca ; the next community in importance were Punjabis, while a number 
of Anglo-Indians, Bengalis, Oriyas and Madrasis were employed. The unsluUed 
labour included a large number of Chattisgarhias and Hos, 

3. The Causes of the Strike . — The strike may be attributed in the main to the 
excitement caused by the sudden and, to many, unexpected result of the strike in 
the Iron and Steel Company’s works. This ended in a settlement largely in favour 
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of the men at a moment when it was generally believed that all negotiations had 
failed and the situation must continue until the men had to surrender unconditionally 
through exhaustion or abandon the fight and return to their fields. During the 
strike in the Iron and Steel Works, Tinplate had to work half time owing to lack of 
tin-bar, but paid full wages, thereby incurring an ineffective expenditure of about 
tivo and a half lalchs, in order to prevent the infection spreading. As long as the issue 
in Messrs. Tata's works was in doubt this policy was successful, and nothing happened 
in Tinplate. It was the sudden and. unforeseen ending that upset the men, and 
there is no doubt that from this point onward there was a party in the works who 
believed that a strike was a panacea for all evils, and that Tinplate too must have 
a union and a strike. Added to this, however, there were certain positive causes of 
discontent. The men of Tinplate naturally compared their conditions, not with 
those of labour in India generally, but with their nearest neighbours, and in certain 
respects these conditions were less favourable than those in Messrs. Tatas. More- 
over, during the strike in the Iron and Steel Works tlie output of tinplate had been 
reduced, and consumers expecting a longer strike had taken large stocks from other 
sources. Consequently there was a fall in the demand for tinplate and a restriction 
of working days, with an equivalent loss of wages. It must be remembered also 
that the rivalry between the Federation and Association in the Iron and Steel Works 
was intimately related to the general unrest. 

4. The Formation of the Union . — The General Manager of Tinplate, who is himself 
an ex-labour leader and further, no doubt, had seen the results of the policy towards 
trade unionism previously adopted in Jamshedpur, took a friendl}’’ attitude towards 
the new union from the beginning. There was some delay because the men were 
divided among themselves, some wishing to have Mr. Homi and others Mr. S. C. 
Bose as president. There was thus a division amongst them corresponding to the 
division in Jamshedpur between the Association and the Federation. Finally a 
compromise was effected by inviting Mr. Daud, alderman of the City of Calcutta 
and president of the Seamen’s Union, to take the office. Early in January, 1929, 
there was a meeting betiveen the management and the new union and recognition 
was extended to it. At the same time there was a frank discussion betiveen the 
General Manager and Mr. Daud ; an understanding was reached on some minor 
matters, but the General Manager was able to convince Mr. Daud that any relaxation 
of the restriction of working days was not possible for the moment. Mr. Daud 
conveyed this to the men and counselled patience. This was not acceptable to the 
union, who threw over Mr. Daud and invited Mr. Homi to take the lead. 

5. Mr. Hotni’s position in the Tinplate union was not very secure. There was 
always a party against him, and his attempts to amalgamate the union with his 
federation laid him open to suspicion. But he established himself early by the 
spectacular restitution of tivo dismissed men, and he then entered into negotiations 
with the management concerning all the grievances and demands of the workers, 
with the result that on the 7th February, 1929, a settlement was announced which 
seems extraordinarily generous and favourable to the men. It represented the 
maximum which the company could afford. It provided for an increase in rates of 
pay, a bonus scheme, the institution of a provident fund and maternity benefits, 
and a large increase in housing. It also included an undertaking to keep the works 
running full time as far as possible. The formal announcement of this settlement, 
over the signature of Mr. Homi, spoke in the highest terms of the courtesy and 
consideration of the management. 

6. The next few weeks were occupied in working out the details of the settle- 
ment. There were dissensions over this, and there is also reason to believe that 
there was a militant partj^ in the works who did not want the settlement to succeed, 
and grounds for suspicion that this militant party was encouraged fay the Labour 
Association with the object of discrediting Mr. Homi. Meanwhile, as a natural 
result of unrest, indiscipline in the works with consequent suspensions and discharges 
was on the increase. There were lightning hartats on the 7th and 8th March, but 
Messrs. Homi and Giri persuaded the men to resume work. From this point onward 
trouble over the suspension and discharge of insubordinate employees obscured more 
substantial issues. 

7. On the 5th April the management met the union officials to discuss the matter 
of these suspensions and dismissals. The General Manager went to extravagant 
and almost fantastic lengths in an endeavour to conciliate the men. He offered to 
try the experiment of not suspending or discharging any man for any reason whatever 
for a week and meantime simply to bring all cases of indiscipline to the notice of the 
union. But, while Mr. Homi was more than satisfied, other members of the union 
were not to be conciliated by any means. On Sunday, the 7th April, there was a 
general strike. 

S. The strike began without notice and without formulated demands, but these 
are common features of an Indian strike. The point that the strilce began without 
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the permission of the union is liable to misconstruction, since there is no room for 
doubt that some of the leaders of the militant party were inside the union executive. 
The men themselves were not to blame. They were hopelessly misled. 

9. As soon as the strike was complete the union began to get busy formulating 
their grievances and demands. The strike had been called without the knowledge 
and against the advice of ilr. Homi, and he resigned. At the same time he did not 
dissociate liimself altogether from the strikers. He was prepared to accept the 
office of president again if a fresh committee were elected. The election, however, 

. resulted in the return of the same committee and Mr. Homi broke away altogether. 
To^vards the end of April he made a speech to the men telling them they had been 
misled and advising them to go back to work. 

10. The new 'hands . — The labour force numbered about 3,000, and in the first 
instance practically all went out. A number of men loft the place and went back 
to their homes. This included a large number of Sylhetis. Very soon after the 
strike began the company attempted to resume work. The company’s own men 
began to drift back ; but the most important factor was the new hands which the 
company began to recruit as soon as it was apparent that no general resumption of 
work by old hands n-as likely. These new hands came from various sources. A 
number of them were men who had taken their compensation and left the Iron and 
Steel Worlcs after the strilcc of 1928. Some were men who at some time or other 
had been cmplo}'cd in Tinplate but had saved a little money and returned for a time 
to their fields as the Indian workman often docs. Only a small part of them were 
men entirely new to industry. These new hands accumulated rapidly, and it must 
be noted that it ^^'as this factor rather than anything connected with the merits of 
the dispute that led to the demand for the inter\’ention of Government. On the 
12th Ma}’ a resolution was moved at a mass meeting of strileers asking for such 
intervention. On that date 815 old hands (i.c., men employed immediately before 
the strilcc) and 1,005 new hands were working. The company thus had about two- 
thirds of the total force required. Immediately following this resolution came a 
p.artly successful effort by Messrs. Gurudit Singh, Jawahir Lall Nehru and Daud to 
bring out the old hands again, but this merely gave impetus to the recruitment of new 
men. Meanwhile the request of the men for interv’cntion had been backed by 
telegrams from influential labour leaders and Government directed the Commissioner 
of the Division to examine the case for intcrv’cntion. The Commissioner met both 
parlies between the 26th and the 28th May. By the latter date the old hands had 
decreased to 627, but the new hands had increased to 1,341, making a total of 1,968 
in the works. 

11. The Case for and acaiusi Inlcrvenfion by Goi’crnnien '. — The Trade Disputes 
Act had by then become law and intervention under that Act could have taken the 
form cither of a Ixiard of conciliation or a court of enquirj'. The problem of the 
new hands stood on the tlncshold. To the men settlement meant the discharge of 
the new hands to make room for the whole of the old hands (i.c., those working 
immcdiatel}' before the strike), and then a discussion of the grievances which, how- 
ever, were quite a secondary matter. The new recruits were not men casually in 
search of employment, nor for the most part men of a type who would be willing to 
abandon the emploj'ment they had obtained. The company had given them some 
guarantee of permanent employment, and it was not reasonable in the circumstances 
to .ask the company either to break faith with its new men or to compensate them 
for a breach of contract. The ruling fact was that half of the strikers could not 
return to the worlcs without an equivalent discharge of the now recruits. The 
intention of the Trade Disputes Act is that Government should intervene if there is 
a chance of achieving by means of a conciliation board a friendly settlement beUveon 
the parties, or if the publication of the results of an investigation into the merits 
of the dispute is likely to focus public opinion on the dispute and thereby induce the 
p.'irties to agree to fair terms. We may consider first the scope for a conciliation 
board. As explained above, the new hands seemed to afford an insuperable bar to 
any settlement by negotiation. Apart from that, the General Manager was not 
prepared to negotiate. He had gone to extreme and even extravagant lengths in 
the way of concessions to prevent the strike ; he had notliing more to offer, even 
if he had been prepared to treat. Labour was forthcoming to meet the present 
requirements of the company, he was satisfied with the position and had given his 
word to his now men. The men's leaders did indeed suggest to the Commissioner 
that the new hands had no claim to consideration ; that they must have known that 
their job was temproary and they ought to be discharged ; if that was thought 
unfair, then the company should take back everybody and carry the extra staff until 
it was absorbed in the ordinary turn-over of labour, or in the last event the company 
should compensate the new h.ands for a breach of contract with them. Their idea 
of intervention was that Government should bring pressure on the company to adopt 
one or the other of these solutions ; but the issues afforded no scope for the work 
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of a conciliation board. For a conciliation board to consider whether the new hands 
should be discharged or carried as surplus was clearly useless. It could not act as 
an arbitrator or mediator but could only plead with the company for action which 
would either be a breach of faith or unreasoning generosity with their shareholders’ 
money, and in any case such a request would certainly have been met by a refusal. 
The other alternative was a court of enquiry. For the reasons already given it is 
clear that the court of enquiry, while it could review events and assign responsibility 
could not suggest, much less enforce, a solution of the deadlock. It remained to 
consider whether a judicial investigation and pronouncement upon the position, 
even if it could not effect a remedy, might yet serve a useful purpose. That is a point 
on which there is room for difference of opinion, but an important point is that 
neither party wanted it. The General Manager was prepared to face any enquiry, 
but thought that no practical benefit could result from it, and that it was waste of 
time. The men’s leaders were definitely opposed to it, and hardly attempted to 
conceal their recognition of the fact that their case was not one to. stant impartial 
investigation. Indeed their only constructive suggestion was that the Commissioner 
should use his personal influence with the Manager to persuade him to discharge 
his new hands. The Commissioner’s conclusions were that a conciliation board 
would be quite useless ; while as regards a court of enquiry, the men’s leaders, the 
only party to the dispute that wanted Government intervention, were strongly 
opposed to intervention in the only form in which intervention was possible, and 
there seemed no sufficient reason for thrusting it upon them against their will. 
Government accepted the views of the Commissioner and informed the parties to 
the dispute of their decision that they could not usefully intervene in the matter. 

12. After the refusal of Government to intervene, the number of men in the 
works increased rapidly. By the end of June the company had its full staff in 
numbers and thereafter proceeded to take in a few men in excess of its standard 
labour force. The men learnt their work quickly ; the majority were not without 
experience and mechanical skill ; and very soon production also began to approach 
the pre-strike standard, and indeed has since surpassed it. The General Manager 
had practically reconstructed his works. The actual figures at the end of July were 
2,416 new hands and 752 old hands wliile production was rising towards the pre-strike 
standard. Work, however, was carried on under difficulties. Picketing was intense 
and the company recruited a body of Pathans as escorts for their workers and as 
counter-picketers. Moreover the company had to provide temporary tin-sheds to 
house their men since the strikers were in actual occupation of most of their quarters 
or had gone away from the place and left their rooms locked up. They were also 
feeding a large number of men in the works so that these could avoid the necessity 
of passing backwards and forwards through the pickets. Outsiders began to take a 
hand, and no doubt the refusal of Government to intervene induced the local leaders 
to look outside for assistance. The Workers and Peasants Party, founded • by 
Philip Spratt, sent Messrs. Godbole and S. N. Chakravarti, and these not only 
introduced a communistic element into the dispute, but the former by precept and 
example intensified the picketing, and in particular encouraged picketing in the 
bastis and the practice of besetting and besieging the houses of workers. Part of the 
area was closed to picketing under Section 144 C.P.C., on account of outbreaks of 
violence. The Swaraj Party was responsible for sending up speakers like Messrs. 
Jawahir Lai Nehru, Gurudit Singh and Swami Biswanand. Under their influence 
the economic aspect of the strike became obscured and the racial . and political 
prejudices of the audience at the meetings were freely exploited. Mr. S. C. Bose 
himself visited the place ; he had been very annoyed ivith Messrs. Tatas for their 
recognition of Homi, and threatened to cause sympathetic strikes in Tatas and the 
Burma Oil Company and elsewhere. Mr. Giri also spent much time in Jamshedpur 
working earnestly to find some way out of the deadlock. At an earlier stage he had 
asked for an interview with the General Manager, but the latter was not willing to 
deal with him. The active strikers were not more than about 500 in number ; many 
of the strikers had left for their homes to wait for better time, though the floods in 
Sylhet drove some of them back ; money was being subscribed fairly freely for their 
support from various sources ; though there was sufficient discomfort and shortage 
of money to produce discontent and bitterness, there was no acute distress. The' 
position during this time was one of great anxiety for the Deputy Commissioner and 
police officers, but the details are of no particular interest. Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra visited Jamshedpur on the 5th July ; his visit was not directl}’’ in connection 
vdth the strike but he took the opportunity of meeting informally some of the 
persons chiefly concerned. 

13. In the six weeto from the beginning of July till the middle of August the 
strike seemed to be dying a natural death. Conditions and production in the works 
were steadily improving. The company actually had more men than they needed. 
The figures in a report, dated the 20th August, show 1,012 old hands and 2,235 hew 
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hands in the works. The difficult problem was the number of ex-employees still 
left in the company’s quarters ; ejectment suits had been instituted but there were 
the inexdtable delays before the suits came on for hearing. Picketting was desultory 
and only maintained by the union rule that if a man did not picket he received no 
dole of rice. The ex-employees were also gradually drifting away to their homes, 

' while from time to time some of them were being taken back by the company. 
Workers ceased to cat and sleep, in the works and proceeded unmolested to their 
own homes. The company ceased to send lorries for their men who now walked to 
the worlcs without escort. There was daily crowds of new comers, who came in 
some cases from places as far distant as the Punjab, at the works gate asking for 
work, and ‘the officers of the company were besieged by old hands asking to come 
back. The company on the other hand had 500 men in e.xcess of their needs and would 
liavc been glad to get rid of some. The outside leaders had mostly left the place. 
On the 19th August the Deputy Commissioner reported definitely that the strike as 
a strike might be regarded as at an end. 

14. Then came the deliberate effort of the National Congress to revitalise the 
strike. Hints that the outside leaders were likely to return appeared in the strike 
reports from the 15th August, but were discredited as improbable. On that day 
Hr. S. C. Bose sent for Hr. Hitra, an ex-store clerk of Tinplate, and now President 
of the Union, to meet him in Calcutta. On the 16th August Mr. Mitra returned ivith 
Pandit Jawahir Lall Nehru. Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri of Sylhet and 
Pandit Nilkantlia Das of Ori.ssa came to Jamshedpur and attempted to bring their 
fellow countrj'mcn our of the Tinplate Works. A leading article appeared in the 
Searchlight of the ISth August entitled " Golmuri strike-cause taken up by National 
Congress " which indicates the deliberate nature of the effort. On the 19th l\Ir. 
Godbole, of the Workers and Peasants Party, arrived and was followed the next day 
by Hr. S. C. Bose. They proceeded at once to reorganize the picketting, and on the 
afternoon of the 21st hold a noisj' demonstration outside the Worlcs, which succeeded 
in reducing the old hands from over a thousand to 833. On the 21st also the Budge- 
Budge worlcs went out on strike and put forward as one of their demands the 
settlement of the Golmuri strike on the terms desired by the Union. On the 22nd 
the strikers made a similar demonstration ; this culminated in a serious riot. On 
the 24th the number of men working was reduced by about 1,000, and the policy of 
annoyance of workers at night was inaugurated. On the 26th the total number 
working had fallen as low as 1,568. After that several of the outside leaders left 
and the number at work rapidly ro.se again and on the 29th had reached 2,388. 
Hr. S. C. Bose still remained, and on the night of the 30th/31st August came the 
attempt to destro}' the high tension cables sers’ing Tinplate. The night was still 
and the standards stood in spite of having been cut through completely ; but 
though the disaster was averted, the incident scrc’cd to emphasize the great danger 
in the position. It is perhaps not a secret that the Tinplate Company at this time 
were seriously considering whether it would not be better to close down altogether 
rather than to continue to operate the plant in the c.xisting conditions ; but the 
rapid rccovciy from Congress inter\'cntion induced them to think better of this. On 
the 29th August the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner had a long interview 
with Hr. S. C. Bose, which, however, failed to clear the position in any way. 

15. Throughout this time a number of the cx-cmployecs of the Company remained 
in occupation of the company's quarters, and thus constituted an element which 
kept trouble alive and furnished a ground for frequent renewal of the demand for 
Government inten-ention. Hen were coming and going, and it was always difficult 
to form an estimate of the number, and in fact the numbers were always a subject 
of dispute, but their presence rendered it possible to say that there was still a strike 
of the Tinplate Worlcs long after the works had a full staff and normal production 
iTgain. Various persons from time to time took charge of this little band of ex- 
cmployecs, and most prominent at the later stage was Professor Abdul Bari. On 
the 6th September a motion was moved in the Legislative Council to adjourn tlie 
House to consider the serious state of affairs at Golmuri, and the motion was carried 
by a narrow majority at a late hour. On the 24th September a resolution was moved 
in the Legislative Assembly recommending to the Government of India that the 
tariff on tinplate should be removed. This motion was also carried by a small 
majority. 

16. The position in the months of October and November was this ; The Tinplate 
Worlcs fiad more than a full staff and production had not merely been restored to 
normal but had exceeded previous records. But outside the worlcs there remained 
this little company of cx-emplojxes, some of them still in the company’s quarters. 
They were encouraged by a belief that on a result of the resolutions in the Legislative 
Council and A.ssembly, Government would at last intervene and make room for them 
in the works by removing the new hands. They kept up desultory picketting as a 
matter of form. But there was a constant process of attrition. Men were drifting 
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away to their homes, and from time to time were being taken back into the works. 
There cannot have been at the outside more than about 300 left though attempts to 
obtain accurate numbers failed. Meanwhile constant agitation and intrigue was 
carried on by variods political leaders on their behalf. The result of the Congress 
party’s intervention had been a bad set-back for that party which its leaders found 
difficult to tolerate. A deputation from the ex-employees went up to Delhi and tried 
to secure the help of Mr. Gandhi. Further, throughout this time the rivalry between 
the old Labour Association and the Federation continued and Mr. Homi and Mr. 
Bose, the respective leaders, were skirmishing against each other, and Tinplate affairs 
came ’ivithin the scope of their manosuvres. There is nothing to be gained by des- 
cribing them even if there was complete information about them. During this time 
the Deputy Commissioner met Mr. Giri and some of the men’s leaders and endeavoured 
to persuade them to agree to a scheme for raising the money to repatriate the small 
body of ex-employees left in Jamshedpur in place of carrying on a hopeless agitation, 
but thej”^ were unwilling to fall in ivith it. This position stood thus at the end of 
November, 1929, at which time the writer of this note severed his connection with 
the district. 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

I. — ^Recruitment. 

(1) Origin of Labour, — ^The labour employed in the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, Jamshedpur, hails from every Province in India and a small number from 
Nepal. They are of all castes, creeds and vocations. 

(i) Extent of Migration. — Appendix " A ” and Graphs 38432 and 38433 sent 
herewith ^vill show the extent of migration by showing the numbers recruited or 
employed and discharged from the various districts, province by province. This 
has been taken for the year 1927 which was a fairly normal year. 1928 and 1929 
cannot be cited as such omng to labour unrest and disturbances such as strikes, etc. 

(ii) Causes of -particular Streams of Migration. — It will be seen from the figures 
that the Province of Bihar and Orissa shows the greatest number of employments 
and discharges ; this is only natural as the works of the Steel Company are situated 
in this Province and the people being mostly agriculturists, have to supplement their 
livelihood by some members -of the families coming to earn money and thus better 
their living conditions at home. 

In 1920 there was a big influx of some 7,000 people from the Central Provinces — 
this was due in the main to severe famine conditions prevailing in the native states 
comprising part of this Province. 

(iii) Changes in recent years. — There is no marked change in recent years vdth the 
exception of an increase in the number of ex-Indian soldiers coming here and seeking 
employment and this has been noteworthy during the last two or three years only. 

We are attaching statements showing the number of persons employed during 
one month and also one particular day (Appendix B. _C. D. E. F and G). This \vill 
give an idea as to the extent of migration. The figures given are for all districts and 
for the heaviest month and heaviest day of employment. 

2. Contact with Villages — (i) Extent and frequency of return. 

(ii) Extent of Permanent Labour Force. — ^Percentage of skilled and unskilled 
workers, who work continuously throughout the year : — (a) about 75 per cent, of 
the skilled workers from this and contiguous districts work continuously throughout 
the year, and (6) about 50 per cent, of the unskilled labour from this and contiguous 
districts work continuously throughout the year. 

Percentage of skilled and unskilled workers, who go back to their villages in 
non-contiguous districts once and once only during the year and then return to 
work in the factory or mine : — (u) Annually about 30 per cent of the skilled labour 
go back to their homes in non-contiguous districts once only during the year and then 
return. Ip) About 15 per cent, of the unskilled labour recruited from non-contiguous 
districts go hack to their homes once during the year and then return to work. 

We estimate that out of a total of 23,000 workers, about 2 per cent, skilled 
workers and about 12 per cent, unskilled workers go to their homes in non-contiguous 
districts more than once in the year and then return to their work. 

3. Methods of Recruitment — (i) Existing methods. — An Employment Bureau is 
maintained by the company where skilled and unskilled workers are registered and 
employed (Appendix H). 
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The applicants for work assemble in a yard and daily requirements are selected 
by the officer-in-charge. 

No outside recruiting is done in the literal sense of the word. In cases where 
men of special qualifications are required, the employment officer goes through the 
list of applications received by post and registered in his ofiBce. Failing to get 
a suitable man in this way, the post is advertised in three or four of the leading 
daily newspapers. 

All employees are medically examined before they are admitted into service and 
are also vaccinated against small-pox. 

(ii) Possible improvement. — ^As there is a large population here and the supply of 
labour in Jamshedpur is well in excess of the company’s requirements, this system 
works very satisfactorily as the applicants for jobs incur no expense in connection 

• ■with their registration and despatch to departments requiring the men and no 
~ charge is made by the company to defray thie cost of maintenance of the Employment 
Bureau. 

(iii) Public employment agencies. — {a.) Desirability of establishing. 

(b) Possibility of practical schemes. — ^Until labour as a whole is literate, it wll 
not be possible to establish a public employment agency maintained by the 
Government. The need for such an agency is not felt at Jamshedpur. Our o^vn 
employment bureau is able to satisfy our requirements. But in other industrial 
centres such as Bombay and Calcutta where there are several concerns engaged in 
a particular industry and also whete there are various kinds of industries, a public 
employment agency would be of help to industry in the matter of recruitment. 

4. Extent and Effects of Disturbance of Family Life. — "We have no statistics on 
the subject of the precentage of workers whose homes are in non-contiguous districts 
and who leave their families in their home district, but estimate that approximately 
about 45 per cent, of our workers have left their families in non-contiguous districts ; 
the reason for this being due to a great extentTo a shortage of housing accommodation. 

The average period during which such workers remain at work before returning 
to their home district is very varying and may be anything from six months to three 
years on an average. This is an estimated figure as we have no statistics in the 
employment bureau. 

7. Unemployment. — ^We have no remarks to make on any of the sub-dmsions 
under this heading. 

We find very little difficulty in obtaining all the labour we want from casual 
labour appl3dng for employment at our employment bureau. 

We do not advertise for labour except when the work to be performed is such as 
the ordinary casual labour is incompetent to do. 

(iv) Unemployment insurance. — We do not think unemployment insurance can 
be applied to the particular branch of employment. It seems to be impossible to 
pro'vide for it when it is extended to agricultural labour which seems impossible. 
Men are often both. 

8. Labour " Turnover ” — (i) Average duration of employment. — Two years. 

(ii) Extent of casual employment. — 03 per cent. 

(This figure is based on the total number of temporary employments in 1927 to 
the average monthly staff on the roll in 1927.) 

(iii) Absenteeism. — Our labour turnover for the last 3 years of normal 
opera'tion was on 'the down grade and ■with stability of labour conditions, it is 
anticipated that it wUl still be reduced. The figures are as follows : — 1925, 36' 6 per 
cept. ; 1926, 31 -3 per cent. ; 1927, 24 • 1 per cent. 

During the hot weather and the early monsoon we experience more difficulty 
than at any other ■time due to absenteeism, this corresponding ■with the cultivation 
season, also the marriage season amongst the Hindoos. 

n. — staff Organisation. 

10. Details of Organisation, Administrative and Departmental. 

11. Selection of Managing Staff. — ^The production of iron and steel by modem 
methods being comparatively recent in India, the managing staff which of necessity 
must have wide experience in modem iron and steel works practice and design, 
consists principally of men with a ivide and varied experience acquired in the foremost 
iron and steel works in America and Europe. 

The general manager is the head of the Steel Company's organisation at Jamshed- 
pur. The opera^tion of the plant is directly under the general superintendent, the 
head of each department of the works being directly responsible to the general 
superintendent. The heads of other departments outside the works such as the 
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town, accounts, collieries, ore mines, prospecting, etc., being directly under the 
general manager. The heads of departments are usuallj’- men with experience in 
similar departments of other steel works, recruited in America or Europe, but we 
have a number of Indian officers, some of whom have had training and experience 
in foreign steel plants, while others have obtained practically all their experience 
with the Steel Company at Jamshedpur. 

As vacancies occur in these positions, promotions are made from other employees 
engaged in the department if a suitable man is available, othersvise it is necessary 
to recruit from abroad. 

12. RecruUmmt and Training of Supervisory Staff, Superior and Subordinate — 

(i) Methods in force. 

(ii) FaciUiics for training and promotion of workmen.~ln 1921 the Jamshedpur 
Technical Institute was started by the»company, to train selected men in theory 
and practice for positions in the operating departments of the \vorks. The course 
is for three ye^rs, half of which is spent in the works and half in the institute. A 
total of 137 students from all parts of India have entered the institute, of whom 
50 are now under training and 63 are at present employed in the works. 

We also employ a number of students who have graduated from the different 
engineering institutions in this country. 

13. Relations between staff and rank and file — (i) Relations generally. — Present 
relations between the staff and workmen are, generally speaking, of a cordial nature. 
In the earlier days of the company it was not uncommon for foremen to abuse their 
authority and powers. In recent years this has largely disappeared and charges 
against the foremen of this nature are now seldom preferred. 

Efforts have and are being made to educate all our foremen up to the 
responsibilities of their positions. 

(iii) Works committees — their constitution, extent and achievements. 

(iv) Works councils and Industrial Councils. — Shop Committees in all departments 
either have already or are now being formed. These Committees consist of four 
nominees of the local labour federation and three nominees of the company. The 
work of the committee is briefly described in Appendix I. These have been 
instituted recentl}'. 

In 1920 departmental welfare committees were organised, but the -workmen 
were not interested in them and they did nothing. 

Later on a labour ad-visorj’- board consisting of employees representing the 
workmen and management was formed to discuss, consider and report on the 
grievances of employees brought to its notice. This board functioned about 18 
months and did not meet after the strike of 1922. 

In 1924 a conciliation committee was formed to consider mutual representations 
made to it by employers and employees of the Jamshedpur Steel Works wth the late 
iilr. C. R. Das as president. This committee met on various occasions during the 
year 1924, but the need for it ha-vdng ceased, it -was discontinued. 

We hope that the new shop committees -ivill be of a more permanent nature, but 
their value will depend on the interest taken in them by the men. 

14. Time-keeping, Piecework, Contract and Attendance Registers — (i) How and 
by whom kept and checked. 

(ii) How and by whom wages actually paid to workers . — Time-keeping and attend- 
ance registers of labour in the direct employ of the company are kept by the time-' 
keeping staff employed by the company and the wages are actually disbursed by the 
cash department. 

Except in the case of supeiAusory, superior and clerical staff who draw their wages 
from the cashier’s office, the workmen are actually paid in their departments by staff 
specially sent out for the purpose from the cash department. 

The attendance of contract labour is maintained by the contractors and the Steel 
Company exercises no check upon it since we are concerned only wth the amount of 
work performed at the contract rates. 

There is practically no piecework here. Departmental bonuses are calculated 
on tlie out-turn of the departments, the production returns being submitted by each 
department. 

15. Contractors as Intermediaries — (i) Extent and character of work given 07i cojitract. 
— There are two contractors employed by the Steel Company in the steel works and 
the work allotted to them consists principally of the following : — (a) Loading and 
unloading pig-iron and stacking same. (6) Unloading sand, clay, bricks, etc., and 
carrA'ing same to cast house, (c) Handling coal and cinders for locomotives, {d) 
General cleaning, (e) Loading and unloading coal, coke, ashes, etc. (/) Loading and 
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unloading from and into stock various raw materials such as limestone, dolomite, 
ore, etc. (g) Erection of miscellaneous buildings and ordinary engineering work, 
(/i) Unloading cinders on dumps and unloading and screening breeze. 

The contractors employ approximately 4,000 workpeople. 

(ii) Extent of snb-contractmg. — One sub-contractor only is employed by one of our 
principal contractors who has a small force of 50 or 60 labour. 

(iii) Control exercised over working conditions. — (a) Superintendents are responsible 
for the work carried out by the contractors in their respective departments and 
payment for work done is calculated at a tonnage and measurement rate. (6) The 
rules laid doivn in the Company’s Safety Rules, the Factory Act and Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are enforced, (c) Accidents are reportable by the various 
superintendents and are investigated by the company’s safety inspector, (d) Wages 
are paid for time lost as a result of accidents. 

(iv) Effects. — It has been found by experience, that it is more profitable and 
expeditious to employ contractors for the class of work enumerated in the foregoing 
table than if the company employed its own staff. The reasons for this are that this 
work concerns the loading and unloading of wagons principally, which can be done 
on a piecework basis and is most suitable in consequence for working on a contract 
system. Prior to 1924 this work was done by the company and as its completion 
depehded mostly on the arrival of trains and the placing of wagons, it meant a 
considerable wastage of labour which was tied dowm by an eight hours shift and 
time-keeping system that rendered it in many cases idle half-a-day and more in 
consequence of any delay in the arrival and placing of wagons. This necessitated the 
emplojunent of more labour than was actually necessary and the resultant additional 
employment of supervising staff together -with the accompanying difficulty of provision 
for their living accommodation. 

At present the contractors have quarters that accommodate approximately 600 
labourers who form the nucleus of their staffs. These are readily available for work 
of an urgent nature on account of their proximity to the works. This does not imply 
the employment of this labour for a longer period than that prescribed by the Factory 
Act, as most of the work can be completed uithin five or six hours, which ordinarily 
constitutes a day’s work.. Such extra work, however, is paid for at the scheduled 
rates of overtime laid do\vn. 

m. Housing, 

16. Extent to which Housing is Provided — (i) By employers. — A. statement is 
attached of the Steel Company’s quarters (Appendix J). 

(iii) By private landlords. — ^About 320 houses have been built for letting out by 
private individuals on the Steel Company’s land. 

These are mostly leased to Steel Company’s workmen, but not all. 

(iv) By workers themselves. — A statement is attached (Appendix K).. 

■ 17. Facilities for Acquisition of Land for Workers' JSbftses.— Replied under 
" Welfare ” as to facilities provided (vide (34)). 

18. Nature of Accommodation Provided in each Class — (i) lot relation to workers’ 
demands. 

(ii) In relation to best type from health point of view. — ^It is by no means clear what 
information is required. The Steel Company has made a great point of studying the 
type of quarters best suited to the needs of its workers, and has embodied every 
practicable suggestion made by them that appeared valuable, at the same time has 
aimed at building as far as possible according to the latest and best rules for health. 

(iii) Provision made for lighting, conserva7tcy and water supply. — Replied under 
" Welfare ” about lighting. Workers all desire private latrines and private 
water taps but they cannot all afford quarters containing them. Also there is not 
enough water to give individual taps throughout. 

■ 19. Utilization by Workers of Accommodation Available. — The company’s quarters 
are all fuU and it will be some considerable time before we can supply accommodation 
for all our employees. 

20. Rent Rates in Various Classes. — Rents are calculated as near as possible at 
5 per cent, on the capital cost. The rents of the various types are given in Appendix J . 

21. Special Problems Arising in Comiection with Various Classes of Housing — 
c.g.. Sub-letting : Occupation of E^nployers’ Houses by tenants in other employ. — Owing 
to the fact that the Steel Company has not yet been able to provide enough accom- 
modation directly or indirectly, "there is a good deal of sub-letting. Also there is a 
tendency of those not yet allotted quarters to " jump ” any that fall vacant. Sub- 
letting is controlled as far as possible to prevent overcrowding. " Jumping ” 
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quarters is dealt wth departmentally. Only 0*5 per cent, of the company's houses 
are let to tenants in other employ and of those some are employed by firms working 
directly for the steel company. 

Eviction. — Discharged employees who do not give up their quarters are evicted 
through the Courts. 


IV. Health. 

23. General Health Conditions of Worhers—lS) Figures of inor/aii/y.— Health 
conditions are fairly good. We have had no epidemic of cholera for a long time. There 
was an epidemic of smallpox in the beginning of 1926. We have had none since. 

Malaria.— There were 771 cases in the year ending 31st December, 1928, against 
914 and 803 in two previous years. These are cases in which the malaria parasite 
was detected under the microscope. It is probably that amongst the cases of p3Texia 
of uncertain origin a certain number was malaria. Hot all the cases of malaria were 
indigenous. 

Kala-Azar.—ln the year ending 31st December, 1928, there were 63 cases against 
64 and 20 in tavo previous years. None of the Kala'Azar cases were indigenous. 

Tuberculosis. — ^There were 181 cases of tuberculosis of lung in the year ending 
31st December, 1928, against 80 and 104 in two previous years. 

Hooh-worm. — In the year ending 31st December, 1928, there were 25 cases of 
hook-worm against 10 and 18 in tavo ptovions years. 

Enteric Fever. — There avere 61 cases in 1928 against 39 and 24 in tavo previous 
years. 

Mortality. — 155 in the year ending 31sl Decernber, 1928, against 177 and 177 
in taa-o previous years. The number of deaths mentioned aboa'c includes only those 
tliat occurred in our hospital and on works. This number is therefore not the total 
number of deaths in the avhole of the Jamshedpur area. 

(ii) Birth-rate and infant mortality. — ^Thcre averc 112 births in the year ending 
31st December, 1928, against 55 and 34 in laa-o preadous years. These numbers 
include only the cases that occurred in the hospital or came under our direct notice. 
We have no record of infant mortalita*. 

(iii) Working conditions. — Working conditions, both at home and at the avorks, are 
on the aa'hole satisfactory. The standard of living of the aa-orkmen at Jamshedpur 
has considerably improa’cd. There is still a good deal of ignorance as to sanitation 
and health requirements in quarters of the loaa-cr paid employees and in the Bastees. 
But on the avhole, the hcaltli of the aa-orkpeople is certainly better than in other 
industrial toaams, and this is probably due to the housing facilities, hoavea’cr inade- 
quate, supplied b)' the company and to the care taken in toaa-n planning and aa-oiding 
insanitary overcroaa-ding. 


(iv) Dietary. — ^The food of the U. P. Hindus, Tclugu Hindus and Mohammadans 
consists of the folloaving articles : — Rice, aadicat, pulse (dal), vegetables, meat, 
fish, etc., edible oil, ghee, tobacco, liquor. 

The diet of tlie Bengalis of the artisan class and aboriginal coolies is also the same 
avith the exception of aa'hcat and ghee. 

(v) Physique on the aa-hole is good especially among the aboriginals. 

(vi) The incidence of venereal disease in industrial cities is in our opinion above 
the average. 

24. Extent of Medical Facilities Provided — (i) By employers. — The steel company 
maintains a hospital aadth 140 beds, 4 out-door dispensaries and 3 first-aid stations 
and an isolation hospital for infectious diseases having 52 beds. Taa-o doctors are 
specially kept for the isolation hospital. Two ambulance cars are used for bringing 
injured and sick patients to the hospital. There arc 24 doctors, 14 registered nurses, 
3 probationer nurses on the stall besides compounders, dressers and ward boj’S, etc. 
All the employees are treated free whether in the hospital or at their quarters. For 
medical attendance on their families at their quarters a nominal fee is charged. 'The 
hospital is free to everj'-body, whether employees or not. No charge is made for the 
medicines supplied to employees or the public. The entire cost of the hospitals and 
dispensaries is borne by tlie Steel Company. The capital expenditure up to 31st 
March, 1929, has been Rs. 3.50 lacs, and the annual expenditure is now about 3 lacs 
a year. 

(ii) By government. — There is a small government hospital and a district board 
dispensary in the neighbourhood. 

(iii) By other agencies. — ^None. 
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(iv) Provision for women doffors, trained mid-wives or dais. — Those attending- 
hospitals freely consult the male doctors. There is certainly scope for women doctors 
and trained mid-wves to visit the villages and help the residents whose ailments 
would be treated from the beginning. Provision of nurses at the company’s hospital is 
given under 24. 

(25) . Extent to which Medical facilities are Utilized — (i) Generally. — The medical 
facilities are freely utilized by the public as -will be e-vident from the number of cases 
•treated. In the year ending 31st December, 1928, the number of new cases treated 
were 210,210 against 206,899 and 196,120 in -hvo previous years. The hospital is 
nearly full at aU times. 

Not only -the residents of Jamshedpur come here for treatment but people from 
distant places are brought by their friends and relations who are residents of 
Jamspedpur. We estimate that at least 30 per cent, of the total cases are outsiders 
who have no connection with the company. The cost to the steel company of main- 
■taining hospitals, dispensaries and mecUcal facilities, since 1920 is nearly Rs. 23 lacs. 

(ii) By women. — Medical facilities are also being utilized by women in increasing 
numbers. Of the total new cases treated in the year ending 31st December, 1928, 
there were 27,740 women against 23,582 and 24,397 in -hvo previous years. 

(26) Sanitary Arrangements — (i) Latrines. 

(ii) Drinking water. — Filtered water is already put in reach of most of the 
employees, and is being extended as far as possible to the remainder. 

A statement of latrines is attached (Appendix L). WTiere private privies are 
not attached to quarters as far as possible, one seat is provided for every twenty 
persons, in conveniently located public latrines. Permission is freely given to 
employees to erect pucca latrines in houses built by themselves. 


(29) Disease — (i) Prevalence of industrial diseases. — In Jamshedpur this is very 
low indeed. We occasionally have to treat cases of asthma resulting from gas 
poisoning, etc., but these are not frequent. 

(ii) Prevalence of cholera, malaria, hook-worm and other tropical diseases . — 
Cholera. — ^We do not now get epidemics of cholera but occasional cases are reported 
usually of returned pilgrims. 

Malaria. — ^We have measures in hand for malaria control. 

Hook-worm. — ^The prevalence here is low. 

Other tropical diseases. — Kala-Azar : we have no indigenous cases, but sometimes 
we treat imported ones. 


(31) Maternity Benefits — (i) Extent and working of existing schemes [including 
allowances given before and after child-birth). — It is too early yet to make any state- 
ment about the benefit of the scheme as the scheme was only introduced in January, 
1929. The terms of the scheme are attached (Appendix M). In the Government of 
India Factory Act or Workmen’s Compensation Act, no provision is made for 
maternity benefit. 

The number of applications received for maternity benefit since the scheme was 
put into operation on 1st January, 1929, are : — 


January, 1929 ... .. .. .. .. 19 

February, 1929 . . . . . . . . . . 5 

March, 1929 12 

April, 1929 12 

May, 1929 11 

June, 1929 11 

July, 1929 7 


V. — ^Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

(32) Extent of Welfare Work — (i) By employers. — ^Jamshedpur in many respects 
is unique in India. WTiat was a dense jungle a little more -than twen-tj^ years ago is 
now a town of over a hundred thousand inhabitants and a great industrial area. 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, is not only an employer ot labour but 
is also the landlord and provides municipal services. Its welfare activities, therefore, 
naturally are of a very much wder scope than those of normal employers. It has 
not only to look after the welfare of its employees but also does welfare work outside, 
which in the normal course would be done by the local municipality. _ All the welfare 
work, therefore, done in Jamshedpur with a very few exceptions is done in some 
way or other by the Steel Company. 

(ii) By other agencies. — ^There are a few outside agencies also doing welfare work 
here, the chief among them being the Vivekananda Society, a branch of the 
Ramkrishna Mission, Avhich is doing a dood deal of useful missionary work, chiefly 
among the aboriginal population of the place. There are also a few local societies 
like the Women’s Council, the Ladies’ Sewing Circle and the _Mahila Samity who 
make useful articles for the hospital and other deserving institutions and do a certain 
amount of visiting. 

(33) Employment of Welfare Officers and Workers. — ^The Steel Company has a 
welfare officer with an office and staff to co-ordinate the various welfare activities 
that are carried on by the Steel Company. Practically every department of the 
town administration is in some sense or another a welfare department, the aim of 
the company being to provide a model town for its work-people. 

(34) Nature of other Welfare Activities — (a) By employers. 

(b) By other agencies. 

Building loans. — In view of the prevailing shortage of houses and with a view to 
encouraging employees to build their own houses, the Steel Company grants loans 
at three per cent, to its employees for building their own houses. 

For kutcha houses tliree months wages are advanced without any bond and are 
repayable in t^velve instalments. 

For pucca or brick and tile-houses, loans are granted on the mortgage system, 
ordinarily fifteen months’ salary limited by half the estimated cost of the building 
is advanced to employees on this system. This is recovered on easy instalments 
within a maximum period of five years. The maximum of t^vo-thirds of the value 
of the house is being given in exceptional cases. 

Total building loans given up to the 31st March, 1929, •were Rs. 2,02,967. 

Water supply. — ^The town has an up-to-date Paterson filter plant which has a 
capacity of four million gallons of good filtered water per day. 

The system is designed for delivery through six service reservoirs. Of these, 
only three, two in a two-storied tower at the centre of the town, and one on ground 
level at Kadma, have yet been built. The construction of another water tower has 
been started in “ L ” Town. The rest of the supply is still direct from the mains as 
mone)’^ has not yet been available to complete the scheme. 

The total cost of equipping and running these filters from 1920 is Rs. 26,77,786. 

There are also sand filters inside the works which formerly supplied both "the , 
town and the works and are now exclusively used for tlie works. 

Drainage. — ^The drainage of the town has been very carefully planned and two 
very interesting sewage disposal plants — one an activated sludge and one a simplex 
sewage disposal plant — have given very excellent results in sewage disposal. 

The total cost of sanitary works in the town from 1920 has been Rs. 36,49,725. 

Public lighting. — At present all the bungalows in Northern Town are equipped 
with electric lights and fans, and a few bungalows in Southern Town and Burma 
Mines. This is being extended every year. 

Many of the streets in Northern Town and a few in Southern Town are also lit 
by electricity. This is also being extended and it is hoped, in a few years, to have a 
complete system of street and road h’ghting in the town. 

The total cost of town lighting since 1920 has been Rs. 3,86,193. 

Roads. — ^There are at present 30 miles of metalled roads and 53 miles of unmetalled 
roads. The cost of making and maintaining the roads has been Rs. 12,21,173. 

Safety and first-aid. — A regular Safety First campaign for the prevention, of 
accidents has been carried on for some years in the Steel Works. There is a general 
Safety Committee appointed from officials in the worlcs. They supervise the 
working of the safety department and also investigate cases of very serious or fatal 
accidents. Two well-equipped first-aid hospitals are provided in the steel works. 
Doctors are in attendance at these stations for 24 hours of the day. Each department 
has got one or more boxes with the necessary requisites for immediate first-aid 
treatment and motor ambulances are provided. Classes have also been held in 
first-aid when complete courses of lectures have been given by one of tlie senior 
medical officers and after proper examination certificates have also been awarded. 
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Sanitation. — A large staff is maintained for sanitation of the to^vn under a 
qualified health officer. They look to the sanitation of the town, bazaars, etc.. 
They are also responsible for quick segregation of cases suspected of epidemic diseases! 
The health officer also passes the meat and fish which are put up for sale in the 
markets and shops and in collaboration with the bazaar masters is also responsible 
for seeing that no article of food unfit for human consumption is being sold. 

Practically no charge for these services is levied from our workmen and the rent 
of the houses is considerably less than the economic rent. We consider this to be 
the most important and most fruitful form of welfare work. 

Libraries. — ^Provision for reading rooms and libraries is as follows : — (i) Two 
reading rooms with libraries at the Main Institute, and at Branch No. 1 where usual 
newspapers, journals and periodicals are available for reading, (ii) Free reading 
rooms of Vivekananda Society, where about 20 English and vernacular newspapers 
and periodicals are available for the public, (iii) Reading room at the Indian 
Association, (iv) English and miscellaneous library in the Mrs. Perin Memorial 
Boys’ High School, (v) Steel Company’s technical library, containing books, 
journals and periodicals on all the different subjects and stages of iron and steel 
manufacture and its allied processes, (vi) Technical library in the Jamshedpur 
Technical Institute, where scientific journals and periodicals are also available, 
(vii) Fourteen public libraries. 

Markets and bazaars. — ^There are five markets in this place, the two main ones 
being Bistapur and Sakchi. Sunday is the market day and people from the surround- 
ing country up to a distance 25 to 30 miles bring in their produce for sale. The 
quality of food-stuffs sold in the markets is inspected by the bazaar master and the 
health officer while the former also checks weights and measures. Since 1920 
Rs. 4,11,936 has been spent for the improvement of the bazaars in various ways. 

Other shopping facilities. — Besides the markets, certain good areas have been 
allotted as shopping centre where big merchants take the ground on long lease and 
build their o^vn shops. The outlying bustees from where the existing markets are 
not easily accessible also have shop areas chiefly for food-stuffs. 

Co-operative credit societies.- — ^With a view to promoting thrift among the workmen 
and preventing them from falling into the clutches of the money-lenders, the Steel 
Company encourages the gro^vth of co-operative credit societies. There are at present 
22 co-operative credit societies with a total share capital of Rs. 3,25,055. Instalments 
of loans given by the societies to their members are collected by the accounts 
department of the Steel Company through the men’s salary and handed over to the 
society concerned. These collections amount to about Rs. 40,000 per month. 
Besides these societies there are two societies in the Tinplate Company’s area. With 
a view to co-ordinating the activities of the various societies and to better supervising 
their working the formation of a co-operative central bank is now under consideration 
and the formal meeting for its inauguration is to be held at the end of this month. 

Co-operative stores. — ^With a view to bringing down the cost of living by a re- 
duction of prices, especially of normal food-stuffs, an effort is being made to start 
a central co-operative store with branches wherever necessary. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company have offered to assist the stores provided a capital of Rs. 50,000 is 
raised of which Rs. 25,000 is subscribed in cash by the public. 


Works Hotels. — ^With a view to providing good food at a cheap price, the company 
runs eight hotels, two each for Hindus, Mahommedans, Punjabis and Bengalis, inside 
, the works. In addition, there are four stalls where gram, peas, groundnuts, etc., for 
the poorest class of coolies can be obtained. The very best of materials is used and 
as the hotels do not work for a profit beyond what is necessary for covering their 
working expenses, and sometimes at a loss, good food at reasonable prices is always 
available. These hotels are periodically inspected by the medical officer, the welfare 
officer and by other officials. About five to six thousand people of all classes use these 
hotels every day. 

Dairy farm. — ^The dairy farm has about 225 animals including milking cows and 
buffaloes, bullocks, bulls, young stock and calves. The average milk produced at 
theTarm is’ about 600 lbs. per day, with an average of about 11 lbs. per milking 
animal per day. The farm also produces butter, cream and ghee for sale. The more 
important monthly staff of milkers have better class of company’s quarters, rent free, 
to enable them to live always near the cattle. They along with the milk delivery 
men are provided with uniform liveries to put on while on work. 

The farm has an extensive acreage of land under cultivation, a part of which is 
under sewage irrigation. The Farm grows crops of Jowar and Bajri for fodder for 
farm cattle, main crops of paddy for grain and straw in the monsoon, and oat crops 
for green feeding as rvinter crops. Besides it has a small acreage of sugar-cane, 
fodder grasses, lucern and vegetables. 
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The farm also manages and runs the four District Board Cattle Pounds. 

At the present time the farm grows about 2,000 maunds of paddy per year which 
is thrashed, hauled and polished by machine. It is proposed to sell the farm growm 
rice at a cheap rate through a farm depot at the Bistapur market as soon as the rice 
is ready for sale. 

The sugar-cane and vegetables are sold at the works entrance gate and in the town 
at a cheap rate to the public. 

The farm, as said above, produces about 600 lbs. of milk per day which is dis- 
tributed as under: — About 40 per cent, is consumed by the company itself in its 
main hospital and works hotels, institute, etc. 16 per cent, of it is consumed by 
covenanted families in the northern torvn and 44 per cent, by the Indian families in 
northern and southern towns. 

The farm has a system for butter-fat testing and record is kept of all the milk that 
passes out of the farm diary. Similar tests are occasionally made for the fat contents 
of milk collected from the customers as supplied by the local Goalas and in every case 
the samples tested are found adulterated with water. 

There is also a Government-aided Veterinarj’' hospital under a trained veterinary' 
surgeon where the animals can be treated. Up to the present, the company has spent 
Rs. 10,303 on this hospital. 

The farm is used for sewage disposal and this is the chief reason forits maintenance. 

Picnics . — With a view to bringing about n closer contact berivecn the workmen 
and the works supervisory staff, picnics were held by various departments. The 
company sanctioned eight annas per head to help towards the cost of the prizes and 
refreshments for these picnics. A sum of Rs. 9,784 has been paid for the picnics 
already held this year. 

Entertainments . — ^The main institute in the northern town which has a dance hall, 
well-equipped library, 3 billiard tables, tennis courts and stores attached to it, has 
also a branch institute in " G ” town for the benefit of the company’s employees 
living in that part of the town. There is an officers’ club and the Indian Association 
which were both helped in the initial stages by the company and are now self- 
supporting. 

There is also the Milanee, a dramatic club, built by private subscriptions and 
helped in certain matters by the Steel Company. There are also a number of smaller 
social clubs, i.e., Chhota Nagpur Regimental club, Bengal club, Madrasi Sammelani 
and Jamshedpur Association, etc. There is also the Jamshedpur Athletic club which 
was started on a small way and concentrates on Athletics and Physical culture. 

Three cinema shows are held per week at the institute and eight at the Milanee. 
Dramatic performances are also held at the Milanee, Jamshedpur Association, and 
occasionally at the institute. All these clubs also have frequent social functions for 
their members. 

With a view to providing some entertainment for the poorest classes of workmen, 
especially among the out-lying bastecs, the Steel Company gives free cinema shows 
four times a week in different bastees. Rs. 15,000 has been sanctioned for these 
shows for this year. In the month of June over 38,000 people witnessed these free' 
shows. 

Sports . — All sport in Jamshedpur is co-ordinated and run by the Jamshedpur 
Sporting Association, a body nominated by the General Manager from the public 
of this place. There are two main playgrounds in northern town and two less 
frequently used in “ L ” and “ S ” towns respectively. The C.N. Regimental club 
have also made a football ground in front of their club. There is a challenge cup 
for cricket, 5 cups for tennis, 6 cups for football, 3 cups for hockey and 4 cups for 
golf, to be competed for every year. Besides these, bi-annual athletic sports are held 
among the various departments of the Steel Company and an annual sports meeting 
for the whole town. 

Wrestling is also encouraged and wrestling tournaments are held in the cold 
weather when a number of well-lmown wrestlers from outside take part. 

A very good ground, which is now being filled in, ivill be available in a few year’s 
time and has been ear-marked for the schools. 

Provident fund . — From 1920, the Steel Company has established a Provident Fund 
for the uncovenanted employees drawing Rs. 15 a month and over or an equivalent 
daily rate. The number of members on the 30th June, 1929, was 13,540. 

The total loans advanced to the members from the Provident Fund comes to. 
betrveen thirty and forty thousand rupees per month. 

Gratuity . — Gratuities have been given in individual cases for men who have 
resigned after long service rvith the company, and to the dependants of employees 
who have died after serving the company for long periods. 
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Free supply of boots, etc., for the workmen. — ^Men engaged in hot jobs where they 
are liable to get bums are supplied with boots free of cost by the company. They 
are also supplied -svith hand-leathers, aprons, gloves and eye-preservers wherever 
necessary. 

Filters. — ^Drinking water for the west plant is filtered at the Sand Filters inside the 
works. The supply for the' east plant is not filtered. Therefore, for the purpose of 
drinking, the company has installed Jewel Filters for purifying the water. 

Free ice and soda. — ^The company has got its own ice and soda plant and provides 
free ice and soda to workmen on duty. It is also proposed to put in water coolers 
so as to have a supply of cool drinkmg water for the workmen. A demonstration 
machine has been installed and the results are being watched. If successful, it is 
hoped to have cooling machines in most of the Departments by the next hot weather. 

A sum of Rs. 7,84,891 has been spent in equipping and mnning the ice and soda 
plant since 1923. 

Women’s Rest House. — ^A women’s rest house has been provided at the Coke ovens 
where women employees can have their food and wash and change their clothes. 
There is a Matron and two assistants-in-charge. Towels, soap, etc., are provided free. 

A number of women also leave their babies here while on duty. Thirteen to fourteen ^ 
thousand women use this rest house per month. 

Men’s wash house. — ^A men’s wash house has been sanctioned and is being put up 
at the Coke Ovens. This will enable the men who have been working in the coal dust 
to wash and get themselves cleaned up immediately after going off duty. 

(34) Nature of other Welfare Activities — (b) By other agencies. — ^The Vivekananda 
Society, a branch of the Ramkrishna Mission, is doing very useful work chiefly among 
the aboriginal population. They have 4 free schools, a library, reading-room and 
students home. They also do very useful work in times of distress by floods, 
epidemics, etc. 

Wome^i's council. — ^The Jamshedpur Branch of the Bihar and Orissa Council of 
Women has recently been started for welfare work in the town in general. 

Sewing circle. — Certain ladies of Jamshedpur started a weekly sewing circle where 
they make useful articles for the Hospital and other deserving institutions. 

Mahila Saniity. — ^This is a Society of Indian ladies who are doing very useful 
work here. They have weekly classes for sewing, needle work, etc., and also run a 
Sunday school and a literary section. They also make useful articles for the poor 
people and for deserving institutions. ® 

Private Cinemas. — ^The Jamshedpur Cinemas give cheap cinema shows every day 
in " L ” town and other private Cinema Companies are also starting in the near 
future. 

In the Golmuri area there is the Golmuri Club which is the centre of the social 
life on that side of the town and also runs sports in that area. There are also two 
Indian Clubs on that side. 


(36) Provision of Educational Facilities by Employers — (i) For Adult workers . — 
(a) Night school in the High School, teaching English and arithmetic ; (6) 3 other 
night schools, teaching Hindi and arithmetic of primary standard ; (c) night school of 
the Vivekananda Society ; (d) Technical night school which has eight classes. 

There are three classes in the lower or vernacular school and four in the upper 
school with a transition class, making eight altogether. A boy, who has read in a 
primary school, can enter the lower class of the technical school in which the teaching 
is in Hindi. At the end of three years if he passes the third year examination, he is 
granted a certificate from the vernacular or lower school in the subjects Arithmetic, 
English, Mensuration, Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Science. This is all he 
requires as a third grade apprentice, but if he cares to go on with his education and 
is recommended he is given a scholarship and can pass on into the transition class 
Avhich is preparatory class for the upper school. He may require one or perhaps two 
years in this class and then .passes into the 1st year of the upper school for which the 
ordinary entrance qualification is the matriculation. A few apprentices have suc- 
ceeded in this way and have qualified for the higher grade of apprenticeship. 

Students from the 3rd and 4th year of the senior school pass grade II of the City 
and Guilds Examination, London. Our school certificate is given on the 3rd year 
and 4th year examinations in Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Physics, Mechanics 
Graphic, Statics, Electricity, Mechanical Engineering and Electrical Engineering. 
This session the school numbers are as follows : — Hindi school, 81 ; Preparatory 
class, 18 ; Senior school, 52. ■ • • 

There is a staff of nine with a Superintendent, all of whom have had actual ex- 
perience with a Steel Company. 

(e) Apprentice training. — ^In July, 1927, the Steel Company re-organised their 
scheme for training apprentices for the maintenance departments . A works committee 
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appointed by the general manager was from that time made responsible for the train- 
ing of all apprentices. Rules relating to pay and training were framed and are now 
in successful operation. A youth entering the Steel Company as an apprentice can 
now be certain of obtaining a systematic training over a period of five years in 
4 departments. 

The Scheme works in co-operation with the Jamshedpur Technical Night SchooL 

(/) Technical Institute . — ^This is dealt with under Supervisory Staff No. 12. 

(ii) For half-time workers . — There are no half-time workers in the Steel Company. 

(iii) For workers’ children . — Education on general lines is administered by a Schools 
Committee nominated by the company, and the schools are supervised through the 
Officers of this Committee. The school funds are mainly financed by the companj^ and 
a part of it comes from the Government as ordinary grants-in-aid. At the present 
time the company’s contribution is Rs. 81,700 per annum and the Government grant 
is Rs. 17,916 a year. About Rs. 13,000 is received from the students as fees. The 
fees paid by the employees for their children are at a reduced rate. 

The schools are housed in pucca buildings. The old ones were given to the schools 
by the company. The new ones have been built with half cost from Government. 
During the past two years more than Rs. 1,50,000 have been spent on buildings out 
of which Rs. 75,000 were received from Government. Another building programme 
with an estimate of about Rs. 30,000 is in progress and it is hoped to complete this 
during the course of the current financial year. In addition to running its own schools 
the Committee gives grants-in-aid to many other schools, teaching primary standards. 
A statement giving details of all Schools’ Committees, as well as aided ones, in which 
education on general lines is imparted is given below. 

All the schools except the Technical Institute and the Technical Night School are 
under the same Management and Technical Supervision. The primary schools feed 
the middle schools and these in their turn feed the high school. At the present 
moment one high school has been sufficient for the town. ^Vhen the number of 
pupils sent up by the M.E. schools will be too large for accommodation in one high 
school another high school will be opened. 

Number on 

Schools managed by the Company. the roll. 

{a) Mrs. Keokee Monroe Perin Memorial High 289 Matric and School Leaving 
School. Certificate Standard. 

The Girls’ Middle School . . . . . . 205 Middle English Standard. 

The Jamshedpur M.E. School . . . . 318 ,, ,, ,, 

The Sakchi M.E. School 270 

The Girls’ U.P. School at Sakchi . . . . 108 Upper Primary' Standard. 

with English. 

13 Primary Schools — Boys .. .. .. 1,080 Primary' Standard. 

Girls . . . . . . 150 

4 Primary Night Schools — Boys . . . . 106 

Girls . . . , 9 

(6) Schools aided by the Company : — 

Vivekananda Society’s Schools — 

3 Primary Schools . . . . . . . . 126 

Other Aided Schools : — 

4 Primary Schools — 

Gujarati School — Boys . . . . . . 21 

Girls . . . , . . 13 

Gurumukhi School — Boy's .. 17 

Girls . . . . 27 

Moulbera Primary School — Boys . . 50 

Girls . . 29 

Arya Vedic Primary School — ^Boys . . 28 

Girls . . 12 

1 Primary Night School — 

Oriya Utkal Samiti Night School — ^Boys 31 

Sakchi Mosque Makhtab . . 

No. on 

(c) For Adidts employed : — theroll.. 

The Commercial School teaching, Tyrpewriting, Shorthand and Bookkeeping 44 


(37) Desirability and Possibility of Provision for Old Age and Premature Retire- 
ment . — The Company’s Provident Fund gives considerable protection to the employ'ees- 
against old age and premature retirement and is unusually' generous. 
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There is a proposal of the Government of India to legislate that no income-tax 
be deducted from amounts contributed bj’' employees to provident fund. This is a 
very necessary provision and should be introduced. Refunds of income-tax are 
made at present on premiums paid for life insurance- The lower paid employee 
therefore, should have the same privilege if he is unable to have any other insurance 
besides his provident fund. With the increase in the number of insurance companies 
in India and the propaganda carried on by them, men earning moderate salaries 
are going in for insurance. If insurance companies carried on propaganda on these 
lines it would benefit both the companies and the workers. 

Pension fund. — A pension scheme has already been considered and financial 
provision has already been made. No definite rules have yet been framed. 


Vn. — ^Safety. 

44. Incidence of Accidents in Factories, Mines, Railways and Docks. — We 
attach herewith figures showing the incidence of accidents in these works during 
the years 1926 and 1927. (We have not sent 1928, as this was a period of abnormal 
condition, due to labour disturbances.) 

45. Causes. — All accidents occurring in these works are investigated and are 
classified into five groups. We give below a classification of the accidents which 
occurred during the years 1926 and 1927 : — 

Classification. during 1926. during 1927. 


Class 1. Misadventure .. .. .. .. .. 1,268 

Class 2. Due primarily to injured person’s own action, 341 
omission, negligence or fault. 

Class 3. Due primarily to another person’s action, 81 

omission, negligence or fault. 

Class 4. Due primarily to neglect of the Management to — 
take the prescribed or reasonable steps to 
ensure safety. 

Class 5. Obscure or not assignable to any of the pther — 

• causes. 

Unclassed . . . . . . . . • . . . • • — 


1,054 

402 

63 


1 

15 


Total 1,690 1,535 


N.B. — ^This statement does not include accidents to Contractors’ labour and 
other " outside factory ” accidents, etc. 


49. We have nothing to add other than to record our appreciation of the assistance 
we have received from the Chief Inspector of Factories during his visit to and 
inspection of the works. 


Vm. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. Workmen’s Compensation Act — (i) Extent of use. — Our rules are as a rule 
more generous than the Act but we think more experience of it is required before any 
further changes are brought into the Act or it is extended to other occupations. 

(ii) Comparison with extent of possible Claims. — ^The total amount paid in respect 
of accidents in the plant is as follows : — 1926, Rs. 58,266 ; 1927, Rs. 52,418 ; 
1928, Rs. 78,503. 

N.B.^ — The increase in 1928 is due to the fact that, following the labour dis- 
turbances of the year, a number of employees who were leaving the services of the 
company, applied for and obtained compensation for disablements sustained during 
the preceding years and that most of these payments were made in the last quarter 
of the year. 

Figures showing the amount of compensation payable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, representing payment of the first 10 days of disablement during 
the last 3 years, as compared with actual payments 

From April, 1927 to March, 1928. From AprU, 1928 to March, 1929 


Amount payable Amount Amount payable Amount 
under the Act. actually paid. under the Act. actually paid. 


Total 


5,517 


35,119 


4,443 


25,163 
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The difference between the amounts payable under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the amounts actually paid is mostly due to payments made in cases of 
temporary disablements. In cases of temporary disablements incapacitating^ 
employees only for ten days and under, nothing is payable according to the Act. 
In temporary disablements extending for more than ten days, only half-monthly 
pa3mients have to be made, according to the Act, of Rs. 15 or a sum equal to one- 
fourth of the employees’ monthly wages, whichever is less. Payments are made by 
us in cases of temporary disablements not on the above basis but at the full rate of the 
employee’s salary till he is declared fit to go back to work again or till he is declared 
to have suffered some loss of earning capacity, in which case compensation according 
to the provisions of the Act is paid to him. The difference is also caused, though to 
a vpr^\-i-ri fling extent by a few cases in which no compensation would be payable under 
the Act according to Sub-section (6) of Section 3 (1), but in which compensation has 
been paid as a compassionate allowance to the dependants of the deceased. 

The amounts paid as compensation on account of fatal accidents to persons 
who would not have been entitled to compensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and the reasons which prevented the cases from coming under the Act are- 
as follows : — 

1926- 27 . . . . . . . . . • Rs. 636 for 3 cases. 

1927- 28 1,584 „ 6 „ 

1928- 29 .. .. 748 „ 2 ,. 


or a Total of Rs. 2,968 for 1 1 cases. 


In aU these cases the accident was due to one or other of the causes mentioned 
in Sub-section (fc) of Section 3 (1) of the Act and no compensation, therefore, would 
have been payable under the Act in ordinary circumstances. But, as the company 
usually pays compensation to dependants of deceased employees in all fatal accidents, 
irrespective of the cause of the accidents, the company has paid compensation in 
these cases also. 

(iii) Effects on industry. — As the figures indicate the payments made in respect 
of all accidents according to our Works Service Rules, and include a large number 
of cases in which nothing would have bee7i payable at all aceordmg to the Worhfnen’s 
Compensation Act, the extent of our actual payments to employees in connection with 
accidents ■will always be about five times that of possible claims under the- 
Workmen’s Compensa'tion Act. 

The pro'visions of the working of the Act do not appear to have affected the 
industry appreciably — one way or the other. 

<••«•«••••■••«• 

(v) Desirability of Compulsory Disuraiice by Employers. — ^We do not think this 
can or should be imposed unless it is managed by Government. In any case we 
consider it unnecessary. 


IX. — Hours. 

A. — Factories. 

55. Hours worked per Week and per Day — (i) Nonnal, i.e., as determined by 
custom or agreement. — Our labour can be dealt %vith convenien-tly under three heads : — 
(o) Unskilled ; (6) semi-skilled and skilled ; (c) supervisory. 

Generally speaking, Classes (a) and (5), numbering roundly 5,000 and 17,500- 
respectively, work 8 hours a day. In the case of " non-continuous process ” depart- 
ments, they r\'ork 6 days in the week, Sunday or a substituted day being an “ off ’’ 
day. In the “ continuous process ” departments these men work 7 days in one 
week and 6 days in the next alternately, as they are laid off work once a fortnight, 
according to the provisions of the Factory Act. 

All the supervisory and clerical stafl, numbering approximately 1,800, work 
from 48 to 52 hours per week according to the nature of their work. 

(ii) Aetual, i.e., includmg overtime. — The actual average number of hours (inclu- 
sive of overtime) worked in a week is about 51 to 52. 

(iii) Spread-over, i.e., relation between hours worked and hours during which worker 
is on eall. — Classes (a) and (6), -with the exception of a negligible number, have no 
spread-over at all ; once they have finished their dav’s shift they are free and not 
on call at all. 

The supervisorj' staff, however, are liable to be called upon for urgent work when- 
ever there is any break-down or any other emergency which necessitates their presence 
though actually the number of men called up out of their normal hours of work is 
xcry small. 
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57. Effect o/60 Hours' Restriction — (i) On workers. — We believe the general effect 
of the 60 hours’ restriction has been beneficial to the workmen. There has perhaps 
been a slight loss in earnings due to the application of the restriction inasmuch as 
overtime cannot be put in to the same extent, but against this there is less fatigue 
which results in better health and efficiency. 

(ii) On industry. — Since the works started we have never worked over 60 hours. 

58. Effect of Daily Limit. — ^This has generally had a beneficial effect on the 
worlonen. 

■ 59. Possibility of Reduction in Maxima. — We do not advocate such a reduction. 

60. Intervals — (i) Existing practice. — The existing practice is suitable both in 
relation to fatigue and workers’ meal time. In the various continuous production 
departments, where men are emplo 5 ’’ed on 8-hour shifts, there are no jobs requiring 
continuous work for which spare hands are not provided to relieve workmen so as 
to prevent fatigue, and while many of the men engaged in 8-hour shifts are employed 
on work in which the process is continuous the actual work itself is intermittent, 
and men in consequence get intervals for meals and rest. The general shift hours 
of the company which were formerly from 6 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. to 
5 p.m. have been revised and the general shift hours reduced from 9 to 8 hours by 
commencing work at 7 a.m., leaving at 1 1.30 a.m., resuming at 1.30 p.m. until 5 p.m. 

(ii) Suitability of the law. — In its relation to intervals of rest we would say that as 
far as the steel industry is concerned, there is no difificulty in meeting the require- 
ments of the Act, for even in the continuous process departments, where men are 
employed on straight 8-hour shifts, the work is intermittent providing frequent 
intervals of rest, and in the non-continuous process departments men are generally 
employed on general shift where 2 hours’ interv'al is given after 4A- hours’ work. 


(iv) Number of holidays given. — ^We are governed in this by the provisions of the 
Factory Act and exemption orders of the Local Government for non-continuous 
process departments, etc., and full use is being made of such exemptions. 


X. — Special Questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

A. Factories. 

81. Effect of 1922 Act on Employment. — The passing of this Act made very little 
difference to the Steel Company in its relation to the emplo}ment of women, young 
adults and children. Prior to the passing of the Act, the Steel Company had elimi- 
nated the employment of all women at night time in the steel works at Jamshedpur 
and has not at any time encouraged the employment of children. Boys only are 
employed as messengers, being subsequently usually taken on in the works. 

82. Admission of Infants to Factories. — No infants are admitted to the factory 
except under the Exemption Order which was granted by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for Bihar and Orissa, which permits admission into the works of infants in 
arms being taken to and from a crfeche. 

83. Suitability of Regulations for Women’s Work. — We have no comments to 
make. The female labour employed by the Steel Company are engaged in occupa- 
tions in which there is practically no hazard, such as unloading or loading wagons, 
carrying bricks, sweeping, etc. Nevertheless, the Steel Company feels that the 
employment of women labour in a steel factory for any occupation is undesirable, 
and our idea is to gradually curtail this labour with the intention of ultimately 
eliminating it altogether within the factory limits. 

84. Suitability of Regulations affecting Children — (i) Hours and intervals^ 

(ii) Minimum and maximum ages. — The question does not affect us, but we offer 
.the following suggestion : — The age’ for children at present, according to the Act, 
' is between 12 and 15. They are all half-timers and work not more than 6 hours for 
six days in .a week and no night work. 

Considering the early age at which children mature in this country the age of 
12 should not be raised. 

It is, however, difficult in this country to prove the age, and if some means could 
be devised by which a child of 10 is not passed off as 12 would be useful. 

If children are not admitted to the factories by 12 years they will very probably 
be employed in harder work, and in worse and more unhealthy surroundings than 
those permitted by the Act. 

Without compulsory education in all parts of the country, and even in all wards 
of one town it would be better not to raise the age above 12. 
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The maximum age may be increased above 15, as then youth is adolescent and 
required to attend night or vocational school, and the 6 hours of work in addition 
is all he should or she should do. 

It would also be of immense help in improving the health of the women. It is 
no use raising the marriage age and making them work as women after 15. 


86. Work and Training of Young Adults : Facilities for Apprenticeship. — -We 
have a technical night school in which apprentices and young employees of the 
company are given instruction in the following subjects : — ^Arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, elementary science, English, physics, electrical 
engineering, mechanics, mechanical engineering and drawing. 


87. Extent of " Blind Alley ” Employment {i.e., Extent to which Children are 
dismissed on reaching Full Age). — ^We understand this to apply principally to office 
boys and the like. If this is so, we would say that all office boys as they grow up 
are absorbed in various parts of the works establishment. Some of them who 
attend the night school become sufficiently educated to assist in the office such as 
filing helpers, etc., others go into the works, and some become chaprasis, peons, 
messengers, etc. 


xn. — Wages. 

96. Prevailing Rates of Wages {Time and Piece) and Average Earnings — (i) In 
industry. — The average rate of ^vages paid per head per month to direct Indian 
employees during the period April, 1927, to March, 1928, was Rs. 32'9. In five 
working months during the period April, 1928, to March, 1929, this had increased to 
Rs. 37 -4, and in April, 1929, it further increased to Rs. 42-3. 


101. Basis of Payment for Overtime and Sunday Work. — Payment for overtime 
is calculated according to the provisions of the Factory Act. 

102. Method of Fixing Wages. 

103. Extent of Standardisation. 

104. Effect of Wage-changes on Labour Supply. 

There are standard rates fixed by a rates Committee for the various grades and 
classes of labour employed through the Steel Works. This rates committee is 
composed of certain of our departmental superintendents who are in close touch 
with the labour employed in the plant and with the nature of the work performed by 
the various grades of labour in each department. Standardisation is carried out as far 
as it can possibly be done in order to minimise complaints which were so frequently 
made that men when engaged are promised certain rates which they eventually 
find are somewhat less. Under the standardisation scheme whereby each job is rated, 
every employee understands exactly what his minimum and maximum rate will be 
in that grade and what he can expect when promoted from it to other grades. It also 
has the advantage of rating all men doing the same work so as to yield the same or 
about the same remuneration. In a plant of this size, employing approximately 20,000 
workpeople, the necessity of this is at once apparent. There are occupations of a 
similar nature in the East Plant to that of the West Plant and as different Superinten- 
dents are in charge of each, we found it necessary, in order to avoid having different 
rates for the same class of work, to have the rates committee bring aU rates for 
similar work into line irrespective of department in which employees were working. 

104. Effect of Wage-changes on the Labour Supply. — ’We have never had any 
difficulty in securing all the labour we required. Wage-changes do not affect us as 
there have never been any changes in the rates paid by the Steel Company to its 
labour except to increase them. 

105. Minimum Wages — Advisability and possibility of statutory establishment . — 
It is advisable to have a minimum wage legislation, on the basis of cost of living. 
The rate should be different according to Industries and Provinces. 

106. Deductions. — (i) Extent of fining. — The amounts collected as fines from the 
employees for the last three years are : — 1925-26, Rs. 10,854 ; 1926-27, Rs. 5,039 ; 
1927-28, Rs. 334. 

Fining as a form of punishment for delinquencies has practically been eliminated. 

(ii) Other deductions.' — Yfe have attached a list of all heads of deductions 
(Appendix Q). 
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As for deductions on account' of the company’s dues, as for instance, house rent; 
dues to the company’s dairy farm or hotel, etc., the consent of the employees is 
implied in their general conditions of service. For all deductions outside these 
t^vo groups, recoveries are made only at the request, generally in vniting, of the 
employees concerned. 

(iii) TJiilisation of fines. — The amounts collected as fines were being utilised for 
hospital fund, as the fines were to be devoted to some charitable purpose. As the 
amount has grown trifling and will be " nil " before long, the question of its utilisation 
wall not arise at all, and, in any case, has no importance. 

106. Deductions — (i) Desirability of legislation. — There appears to be no necessity 
for any such leglislation as deductions from wages in respect of fines are hardly 
appreciable to our Imowledge anywhere oh this side of India and we do not think 
there is any abuse in this direction in any part of the country. 

107. Periods of Wage-payment {Day, Week or Month) — (i) Periods for which 
wages paid. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment. — In cases of weekly-paid coolies we make a 
weekly-payment, and this payment is made on every Saturday for the week ending 
for the previous Tuesday. The reason why we make the payment on Saturday 
is that Sunday is a general bazaar day and it is convenient to our employees to 
obtain their wages a little in advance of this day. 

In cases of daily rated and monthly rated men, we pay wages to this staff 
beginning wth the 5th of the month up to the 12th or not later than the 15th of each 
month in respect of the previous month’s earnings. The delay is due to the innumer- 
able deductions to be made such as rents, stores, provisions, etc. 


(iv) Treatment of unclaimed wages. — Unclaimed wages are kept as liabilities for 
three years after which they are credited to Gratuity and 'Workmen’s Pension Fund. 
No unclaimed wages are refused even after three years if claim is proved. 


109. Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes. — Please see copy of letter 3184 of 31st 
August, 1929, to the Bihar and Orissa Government (Appendix R). 

110. Annual or other Leave. — Except in a few cases among the higher grades of 
the supervisory staff, leave is availed of as it becomes due and in many cases 
overdra^vn. 

As regards the query whether leave earned lapses at the end of the year if not 
taken, it does not lapse as it can be accumulated, the only limitation being that in 
the case of daily rated employees leave can be accumulated only up to a maximum 
of six weeks (due on three years’ completed service) at a time. In actual practice, 
however, the restriction as above said very rarely comes into operation as the number 
of daily rated men who do not take leave at all till they accumulate their leave for 
more lhan three years at a stretch is negligible. 


Xm. — Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. Comparative changes in efficieticy of Indian Workers in recent years. — ^There 
has, in our estimation, been an increase in the efficiency of Indian workmen during 
recent years, but the labour turnover is still too great to state to what extent, %vith 
any degree of accuracy. In recent years the general unrest amongst labour has, we 
think, prevented the increase in efficiency we would otherwise have expected. 

113. Comparative efficiency of Indian and Foreign Workers. — ^The Steel Company’s 
experience is that it employs in relation to the output, a far greater number of 
employees than a similar works would in western countries. India is mainly an 
agricultural country and the workmen in the iron and steel industry do not have 
the experience or skill of the workmen in those countries where the industry has 
long been established. The climatic conditions operate to the disadvantage of the 
Indian workmen and the education, health, physique and standard of living generally 
are lower here than are to be found in the western countries. These adversely affect 
the local workers in judging his comparative efficiency with the westerner. 

114. Extent to which comparisons are affected by (i) Migration of workers. — ^While 
this is not very considerable in view of the fact that the main population of India 
is agricultural, it does sometimes adversely affect the supply of skilled workmen. 
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Large numbers of workmen do leave their families at home with the consequence 
that they have to do much for themselves in the way of domestic duties which prevent 
them getting the rest they would if living in their o^vn houses \vith their o-svn families. 

(ii) Use of machinery . — ^The increased usage of modern machinery has a tendency 
to decrease the number of employees but wth an increase in industrial efficiency. 
The average Indian workman has yet a long way to go in the matter of making the 
best use of modern machinery in order to obtain the full advantage of labour saving 
which is one of the principal features of such machiner}^ 

(iii) Comparative efficiency of plant . — ^The extensions to the steel works at 
Jamshedpur have been designed on up-tp-date methods of production with a high 
efficiency factor. The major portion of the machinery being imported and spare 
parts not being available in this countiy, necessitates this company carrying a large 
stock of spares which would not ordinarily be carried by steel works in western 
countries who can get spare parts wtli much greater facility. 


(v) Physique . — On the whole the Indian workman has not the standard of 
physique which is to be found in labour employed in steel works in the western 
countries. The work in and around the steel plant is of a strenuous nature and 
demands a physique wliich must be generally {ibovc the average. 

(vi) Health . — ^The essential rules for good health are not so generally understood 
and conditions prevailing in the steel industry are totally different to those prevailing 
in the old village life. 

(vii) Education . — ^This is admittedly one of the drawbaclcs from which Indian 
workmen suffer, but efforts arc being made in Jamshedpur to provide more than 
the average educational facilities for children of the workmen. 

(viii) Standards of living . — ^This is not ver>' high, but as there are varying standards 
amongst different castes, it is difficult to offer any definite opinion or offer any 
suggestion of the manner in ■which the standard should be raised. There are features 
in which the standard of living could be practically raised for all, but we do not feel 
competent to deal with the details. 

(ix) Climate . — The climate at Jamshedpur on the whole is good. Nevertheless 
there must of necessity be a loss of efficiency during the extremely hot weather 
months and during the monsoon when the heavy rain-fall creates conditions of 
personal discomfort. 

115. Effect on Production of — 


(iii) Expenditure on health and sanitation . — The steel company has been liberal 
in the pro-vision of health and sanitation measures and the results undoubtedly are 
justified, but it is impossible to say exactly to what extent production has been 
affected. 

(iv) Housing . — The housing at Jamshedpur is below requirements, but the steel 
company is undeavouring to correct this to the best of its financial capacitj-. We 
certainly believe that adequate housing for worlunen would have a beneficial effect 
on production. 

(v) Alterations in methods of remuneration . — ^\Ve have no comments to make, 
except that we have endeavoured to introduce production bonus schemes with a 
•view to increasing the outturn. So far these schemes have not produced as good 
results as we had expected, but nevertheless we believe that fixed rates plus a bonus 
on production is the best both for employers and workmen. 

(■vi) Movements in wage levels . — have not noticed any increased production 
from the increased pay roll of the company. 

(vii) Legislative enactments . — ^We believe factory legislation has generally 
improved working conditions which must ultimately increase the efficiency of the 
workmen. 

(■viii) Dietary . — We believe there is room for the education of workmen in this 
respect. Labour conditions in many occupations in a steel plant are such that 
they call for a dietary rather above than below the average . 

(ix) Alcohol and drugs . — ^The evil effects of these are not more noticeable here 
than elsewhere. 

(x) Industrial fatigue . — Many of the workmen here have been accustomed to 
agricultural occupations and in consequence, industrial fa-tigue is more noticeable 
in the steel works here than is found in countries where the industry has long been 
established. In course of time this condition -will tend to become less visible. 

116. Possible methods of securing increased efficiency . — In course of time the 
measures which the steel company has taken of establishing the technical institute. 
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technical night school apprenticeship systems, etc., should result in increasing the 
efficiency of the workmen. It is hoped that individual energy, technical skill and 
scientific knowledge ^vill be promoted. The company’s programme of providing 
additional housing and other amenities in the town, improving working conditions 
in the plant, extension in the use of up-to-date machinery, regard for tiie safety of 
its employees and welfare , work, are all. methods intended ,to secure increased 
efficiency of the workmen. 


XIV. — Trade Combinations. 

117. Extent of Organization of 

(i) Employers. — ^The Metallurgical and Indian Mining Association are the 
organizations of employers in this particular industry. The Chambers of Commerce 
to which most employers belong sometimes take up questions relating to industry. 
The Metallurgical Association does not regularise wages. Their co-operation is 
only used in making representations to the Government on general principles affecting 
the industry. 

(ii) Employed. — ^The existing organizations of employees are the Jamshedpur 
Labour Association and the Labour Federation. About 50 per cent, of the 
employees are members. The Trade Union Congress have an annual meeting 
where they discuss general questions affecting labour. 


XVn. — ^Administration. 

138. Acquaintance of Work-people with Factory Legislation. — The majority of 
the workmen being illiterate, are not acquainted wth Factory Legislation to any 
great extent. Generally their acquaintance is limited to the fact that compensation 
is due under the Workmen’s Compensation Act when they are injured in the plant 
and to the fact that legislation has imposed restriction on working hours and that 
under the Factory Act they must be given certain days of rest. 


APPENDIX A. 


Abstract of the Statement Showing the Origin of Labour Employed and Discharged 
in The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., during Twelve Months from January to 
December, 1927. 


Bihar and Orissa 



Total No. 
Employed. 

2,927 

Total No. 
Discharged. 

2,639 

Bengal 



560 

534 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 



1,029 

864 

Central Provinces and Berar 



1,001 

933 

Assam 



63 

85 

Madras 



374 

306 

Bombay 



275 

253 

Punjab 



485 

413 

Independent States . . 



92 

119 

Native States 



305 

218 

Rajputana 



4 

2 

North-Western Frontier Province 



147 

111 

Foreign Provinces . . . . 



2 

5 

Foreign Countries 



•18 

12 

Burma 



1 

— 

Grand Total 



7,283 

6,497, 
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APPENDIX B. 


Abstract of the Statement Showing the N%tmber of Employments in the Mo7ith of May, 1927. 

Bihar and Orissa 


254 

Bengal 


71 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


136 

Central Provinces and Berar 


124 

Madras 


49 

Assam 


12 

Bombay 


29 

Punjab 


61 

Native States 


34 

Independent States 


6 

North-Western Frontier Pro^'^nce 


19 

Foreign 


1 

Grand Total 

, , 

796 


APPENDIX C. 

Abstract of the Statement Showing the Number of Women Workers Employed in One 


Month. 

Bihar and Orissa . . , . . , . . . . . . 90 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . . . . . 160 

Native States • . . . . . . . . . . . 46 


Grand Total . . . . . . 296 


APPENDIX D. 

Statement Showing the Number of Children (Over Twelve Years of Age) Employed 

During One Month. 

Central Provinces and Berar , . . . .1 . . 4 

Madras . . , . , . . , . . , . . . 1 

Grand Total . . . . . . 5 


APPENDIX E. 


Abstract of the Statement Showing the Number of Women Workers Employed in One Day. 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . . " ’ . . . . 22 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . . . . " 28 

Native States . . . . , . . . . . . . 20 


Grand Total 


70 
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APPENDIX F. 


Abstract of the Stateinent Showing the Number of Employments in One Day. 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . . . . . . . 20 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh .. .. .. 11 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . . . . . 6 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Assam .... . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Punjab . . ' . . . . . . .... . . 9 

Native States . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Independent States . . . . . . . . . . 1 

North-Western Frontier Provinces . . . . . . 3 

• Grand Total . . . . . . 61 


APPENDIX G. (abridged.) 

Abstract Showing Total Number of Monthly Paid Employees who Worked on 
5-7-29 with Their Native Provinces Shown against Their Numbers 
(Agrico not included) 

A,ssam _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 275 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 319 

Bihar and and Orissa . . . . . . . . . . 5,271 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . . , . . 2,076 

Central Provinces . . '. . . , . . . . . . 1 ,327 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 839 

Native States . . . . . . . . . . . . 297 

Independent States and Foreign . . . . . . . . 221 

North-Western Frontier Promnces . . . . . . 181 

Punjab .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,301 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh . . . . . . 3,810 


Grand Total ' . . . . . . 15,917 


APPENDIX H. 

Statement Showing the Number of Applications Received During the Year 1927, 
Classified Under Different Trades. 

Apprentice . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 137 

Clerk . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 362 

Crane Driver . . . . . . . . . . ‘ . . . 69 

Coupling Porter . . . . . . . . . . . . 272 

Cleaner . . , . . . . . . . . . . . 87 

Fitter . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 480 

Filer . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 50 

General Job . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 648 

Grinder . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 55 

Helper . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,318 

Hot Iron Breaker .. .. .. .. .. .. 114 

lUialasi . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,323 

Mason . . . . ' . . . . . . . . . . 127 

Moulding Boy .. .. .. .. .. .. 118 

Pig Iron Breaker . . . . . . , . . . . . 96 

Pointsman . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 52 

Painter . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ' 50 

Rigger.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 137 

Stocker . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 828 

Sepoy . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 351 

Spare Gang . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 938 

Sweeper . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 171 

Turner . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 74 

Other Trades . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,691 


Grand Total 


9,548 
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APPENDIX I. 


'Shop Commitiees. 

These committees consider complaints made by woricmen concerning service 
conditions and petty grievances. They report tlie findings of the committee to the 
general superintendent. 

If the shop committee’s findings support the decision of the departmental 
superintendent the matter ends there. If the shop committee decide in favour of the 
applicant against the departmental superintendent’s decision the shop committee 
first submit their findings to the departmental superintendent giving the reasons. 
If the departmental superintendent then sees the case in a different light and revises 
his judgment the matter is settled, but if the departmental superintendent still 
considers his original decision is correct the man can then put his case to Board “A,” 
composed of t\vo representatives of the management of the steel company and two 
representatives from the managing committee of the Labour Federation. 

"When Board "A” decide in favour of the applicant agreeing with the shop 
committee’s decision it is communicated to the general superintendent and if he 
agrees with it, will issue orders to the departmental superintendent accordingly. 
If he does not agree there shall lie an appeal to a Board composed of the general 
manager and the president of the Labour Federation (Board " B ”). 

APPENDIX J. {abridged). 


Serial 

No. 

Tj’pe of 
Building. 


No. of 
Blocks. 

No. of 
Units, 

Monthly 
Rent 
per unit. 

Accommodation. 

28 

Rahim’s Hut 


1 

1 

Rs. 

6 

a. 

8 

^0 

2 rooms and back verandah. 

36 

H2 


94 

188 

7 

8 

0 

1 sit, 1 bed, 1 store, front 

37 

H3 


6 

24 

7 

8 

0 

v., 1 k., courtj'ard, L. 
and W. inside. 

1 sit, 1 bed, 1 store, 1 k., 
courtyard, L. and W. 
inside. 

As H 2. 

38 

H4 


12 

48 

8 

0 

0 

43 

L 

• « 

420 

840 

9 

0 

0 

1 sit, 1 bed, front v,, 1 k., 

44 

M 


2 

40 

1 

4 

0 

courtyard, L. and W. 
outside. 

1 room. 

45 

N 


12 

240 

1 

0 

0 

1 room. 

46 

N 1 


138 

552 

3 

2 

0 

1 bed, 1 k., 1 V., courtvard. 

47 

M2 


78 

312 

4 

0 

0 

1 bed, I store, I k., court- 

48 

N2 


50 

200 

3 

0 

0 

yard. L. inside. 

1 bed, 1 k., 1 V., courtj’ard. 

49 

RM 


6 

120 

1 

6 

0 

1 room. 

50 

RN .. 


16 

320 

1 

2 

0 

1 room. 

51 

RNl .. 


117 

468 

2 

4 

0 

1 bed, 1 V., courtv'ard. 

52 

JRN ,. 


2 

20 

1 

2 

0 

1 room. 

53 

Chawls . • 


16 

96 

4 

0 

0 

1 sit, 1 bed, front v., 1 k. 

56 

Grain Store Staff 

4 

24 

2 

2 

0 

1 room, 1 k., front v. 

62 

Quarters. 

S 


48 

192 

5 

0 

0 

1 sit, 1 bed, 1 k., 1 v.. 

63 

L2 


1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

courtj'ard L. inside. 

As S but Avitli f. and b. 

65 

L3 


2 

8 

3 

4 

0 

verandah. 

As L 2. 

66 

H 

. . 

2 

8 

6 

8 

0 

1 sit, 1 bed, 1 store, f. and 

67 

L 


2 

8 

6 

8 

0 

b. verandah, 1 k., court- 
yard, L. inside. 

1 sit, 1 bed, front v., 1 k., 

68 

Store buildings 

1 

10 

4 

0 

0 

courtyard, L. inside. 

1 room. 

73 

M2 


5 

20 

4 

4 

0 

1 bed, 1 store, k. and court- 

74 

RN .. 

.. 

12 

48 

2 

8 

0 

yard. 

1 room. 

76 

c 

• • 

120 

233 

2 

8 

0 

1 room and verandah. 


Total Units rented at 
less than Rs. 10-0-0 


4,024 


Units at higher rentals. 


797 


Total Units 


4,821 
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APPENDIX K. 

Quarters built by Employees. 

The figures are as follows (corrected up to June 1929) : — 

1 . {a) Kutcha houses, including some brick and tile houses built by 

employees under the building loan system . . , . 1,570 

(6) Pucca houses built by employees on the same system in the 

town residential area . . - . . . . . . . 40 


Total 1,610 

2. Kutcha, including brick and tile houses, built by employees 

in the Bastees at their own cost . . . . . . . . 5,660 


Grand Total 7,270 

In about 50 per cent, of these houses, the accommodation is sufficient for three 
families and they are very' largely occupied by sub-tenants who in most cas& ar^ 
employees. There is some over-crowding, no doubt, as in Kasidih, but it is safe to 
estimate tliat these 7,270 houses are without over-crowding, accommodating 12,000 
employees. 

Employees have also built their own huts and houses in Jugselai and in Bastees 
outside tlie town, as in Baghbera, Hargargutu, Kitadih and other villages to the 
soutli of Jugselai, and in Adityapur, Dindly and other villages in the Seraikela State. 
The number of houses built by’ employees in Bastees outside our area can be roughly 
put down at 1,500. 


APPENDIX TL (abridged). 

Number of Latrines provided up to March 1929. 



Latrine Seats 






European 

Urinals. 


ilale. 

Female. 

Seats. 


Within the works . . 

119 

55 

43 

233 

In the town . . 

f 

510 

297 

I , 

16 


APPENDIX M. 

Maternity Benefit. 

1. From January 1st,' 1929, the company will pay as maternity benefit to weekly 
paid female employees of the company the equivalent of six weeks’ wages following 
confinement providing that : — (a) The woman shall have been in the continuous 
employ of tlie company for not less than 12 months prior to the date of confinement. 
(b) The woman undertakes during the period of six weeks followng confinement 
not to do any' work outside her own home, (c) That notification of birth is made 
to the company’s main hospital within three days of its occurrence. 

• 2. Employees who wish to take advantage of this benefit must register their 
claim at the Employment Bureau. The Employment Bureau mil arrange for the 
woman to be e.xamined at the hospital, which will state the probable date of birth. 
If tlie claim is in order the Employment Bureau will issue a leave of absence permit 
for six weeks and payment will then be made of three weeks’ wages. 

3. On receipt of notification of birth, the Chief Medical Officer will arrange for 
verification, noting the date on the certificate issued by him. 

4. The certificate will be handed in at the Employment Bureau, which will make 
the necessary endorsement on it after which payment of the other three weeks’ wages 
will be made. 

5. Before resuming work the woman must report at the Employment Bureau, 
when a fresh weekly ticket will be issued. 


(530) 


H 
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APPENDIX O. (abridged). 

Record of Lost Time Accidents over 48 Hours of the Total Plant Department 

in 1926. 


Month. 


No. of 
Accidents. 

No. of 
Employees. 

Accidents 
per 1,000 
Employees. 

January' 

• • 

120 

29,379 

4-08 

February 


108 

29,221 

3-70 

March . . 


103 

28,745 

3-58 

April 


111 

28,475 

3-90 

May 


149 

28,997 

5-14 

June . . 


126 

28,824 

4-37 

July .. 


155 

29,005 

'5-34 

August . . 


169 

28,925 

5-84 

September 


186 

28,989 

6-42 

October 


165 

28,038 

5-88 

November 


166 

26,627 

6-23 

December 


132, 

27,003 

4-89 

Total 


1,690 

342,264 


Average per month 

140-83 

28,522 

4-94 


Record of Lost Time Accidents over 18 Hours of the Total Plant Department 

in 1927. 


Month. 

No. of 
Accidents. 

No. of 
Employees. 

Accidents 
per 1,000 
Employees. 

January 

133 

27,250 

4-88 

Februarj'- 

100 

27,031 

3-70 

March . . 

150 

27,087. 

5-54 

April 

112 

26,858 

4-17 

May 

120 

26,997 

4-44 

June 

139 

26,306 

5-28 

July 

141 

26,311 

5-36 

August . . 

144 

26,497 

5-43 

September 

152 

26,279 

5-78 

October 

94 

26,138 

3-60 

November 

118 

26,067 

4-53 

December 

132 

26,036 

5-07 

Total 

1,535 

318,857 


Average per month 

128 

26,571 

•4-81 
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APPENDIX Q. 

Heads of Deduciions. 

1. Income T.t.':. 

2. Provident Fund. 

3. House Kent. 

4. Electric Power Supply. 

.S. Consen'uncy Cess. 

6. Stores. 

7. D.iirA" F.nrni Account. 

5. Tisco. Hotel. 

9. Tcmpor.ar\' Advance. 

10. Puildinc; Lo.m. 

1 1 . Court Att.ichmcnt. 

12. Institute. 

1.3. St.amp. 

14. General Charity Fund. 

I.S. I..;ilx)iy Fcdenition. 

16. Labour .-Nssociation. 

17. Catholic Church Fond. 

15. Muslim Mo'-que Fund. 

19. St. GcorRc Church Fund. 

20. Credit Societies, 22 in number in all. Some men are members of four to five 
credit .societies, .and deductions arc made from them for those societies at a time. 

APPENDIX }{. 

Cofy of LfUtr No. 31S4 of (he 31.'.' Aui;us!. 1929, fioin ihe Genera! Manager, the Tata 

hon and Steel llVrA.s, Jamthedfmt, to the Additional Secretary to the Governniciii 

e‘f Bih.it and Oriesa, Rf. enue iJefattinenl. 

Kepiying to your letter N'o. 1S7 I..C. of the 19th .\ugust, wc have ple.asurc in 
forav.irding herewith p.irticul.ars of various production bonus schemes which .arc in 
efJect at the^e n-orks. You will notice that there are quite a number of schemes by 
v.hirh bonus is jsaid on department.al output. 

In rer.ard to the general bonus rclmme which has been marked " A," wo would 
explain that this has been calculated on .a elistribut ion of K.s. 10 lakhs per year for an 
output of 4<HKtO tons of lini'hed ;.te>d monthly The smaller Statement " A’’ shows 
how this J'liTurc ri-'e-s or falls nctordiui: to an increase or decrease of output. Forty 
them and tons t.akcn as a P-fi percent, c.irn.s .a bonus of Ks. S3, 333 monthly. The 
largej Statement "A” 'liou •. the distribution of this IxmuR to employees who h.avc 
iH-ej) grouped nccorihiiR to their i.ates of juiy. No ernplovec earning more than K.s. 10, 
duly I' finitkd to this gener.d production Ikuius. You will observe that the percentage 
of genera! pioduction Ivmus to pay is greater for the loiter jiaid employees than tlic 
higher paid ( mployee',, Ireing e<]mv.\Ient to over 20 per cenVT of pay for the former class 
f.'dling to about 3 per cent, of the p.iy of the highest rated employees in the scheme. 

eVs/i,-.',— -The following Ixmu; has been granted to all employees drawing Ic.ss 
than .S.-iiin.i'i a day, or Ks. 1.5 a month : — {a) Two days' additional jiay after every 
ftiiir w( f !;s providtd that the emjiloyec has not been absent for more than one day 
(luring the jv-nod for which lie is required to work by the m.anagcmcnt. [b) One day's 
additional pay after every four v.seks jirovidcd that the employee has not been 
aleentjfor more than two d.iy.s during the period for which he is' required to work 
by the management. 

In regard to the Jack-Fot Scheme, this is on trial in one or two departments. 
TIic idea is ihat if 50 men are reijuitcd to jicrform certain duties connected with 
the operation of any unit .and the lull force is not present, the wages which would 
have 'b-en jiayable to the .absentees arc di.stribiited among.st the presentees. This 
•"clieine cm of conrhc only be ap])lied to .such work that must of ncce.ssity be performed 
and will {lol permit of being left over until the following shift or day. At tlie present 
lime the scheme h.a.s Ixren ajiplied only to ccitain sections of the open-hearth, duplex 
furnace, .and the gas producers. To maintain the output from these units certain 
•work is eof.nti.al connected with charging furn.accs, making suflicicnt gas to he.at 
them, etc., which is work that cannot lie left over for execution at a later period. 

We h.avc one other Ixmus scheme in operation at the Agrico factorj- in which 
agricultural tools, etc., are now being produced. Most of the actual production 
and finishing work is performed on piece-work rates, but a bonus scheme has been 
worked out for the non-productive stafi by which those engaged on non-production 
worir receive ,a bonus based on the output of tools, which can be h.andled without any 
incre.a'-e in tlie non-productive labour force. 
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GENERAL BONUS. 


Basis of Rise or Fail According to Increase or Decrease of Output of Finished 

Steel. 

Tons. Bonus. 

Rs. 


50,0001 

49.000 

48.000 

47.000 

46.000 

45.000 f 

44.000 

43.000 

42.000 

41.000 


150 per cent. 


1,25,000 

1,20,833 

1,16,666 

1,12,500 

1,08,333 

1,04,166 

1,00,000 

95,833 

91,666 

87,500 


40,0001 

39.000 

38.000 

37.000 

36.000 

35.000 

34.000 

33.000 

32.000 

31.000 


100 per cent. 


r 83,333 

75.833 

68.333 

60.833 
J 53,333 
“1 45,833 

38.333 

30.833 

23.333 

15.833 


30,000 . . 10 per cent. . . 8,333 


. THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA, LTD. 

The idea of starting a tinplate industry in India originated during the War, as a 
result of the acute shortage of tinplate experienced at that time. The company was 
formed in 1920 and the factor}’- at Golmuri was started up in December 1922. The 
output of tinplates was expected to be 28,000 tons per annum from 35,000 tons of 
Tata steel. Actually, over 50,000 tons of steel has been used in a single year, the 
annual output of tinplates since the start having been as follows : — 


Year. 

Tons of Tin- 

Total number 

Tonnage per 


plate produced 

of Labour. 

head. 

1923 

8,889 

2,490 

3-57 

1924 

19,982 

3,156 

6-33 

1925 

28,485 

3,001 

9-49 

1926 

34,409 

2,828 

12-17 

1927 

41,521 

2,990 

13-89 

1928 

36,815 

(Tata’s strike) 

2,942 

12-51 

1929 

33,133 

(Tinplate strike) 

3,133 

10-57 


The reduction of output in 1928 was due to the prolonged strike in the 
Steelworks, and on 7th-8th April 1929 a strike commenced in the Tinplate Works, 
which has reduced production. In 1930 and onwards, however, the output should 
be 45,000 tons per annum. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS, 

I. — ^Recruitment. 

1 . The labour employed in Golmuri Works is dra-rni mainly from the Punjab, U.P. , 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Assam, Madras and South India. About 10 per cent, of 
our labour force is local, i.e., Sontalis. 

2. (i) Men from Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Assam and U.P.', usually return to 
their -villages for about one month yearlv. The remainder accumulate leave and make 
more extensive visits every two or three years. 

(ii) Our normal labour force consists of 2,800 men and 100 women, making a 
total of 2,900. 
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3. Labour is not recruited from outside the district.- A constant labour supply 
is available locally. 

4. Men from the Punjab, U.P., and Assam (Sylhet) do not usually bring, their 
families to live at Golmuri. Men from Bengal like to bring their families if accommo- 
dation is available, but as their homes are usually within easy distance they are able 
to visit their families fairly frequently if they so desire. Employees from South 
India usually bring their families. 

On the whole, it may be said that a family life at Golmuri is developing, encouraged 
by good housing and other facihties. 

. 8. (i) The factory has been operating for 64 years, and we estimate the average 
duration of employment at the beginning of 1929 at 2 - 6 years. 

Accurate figures for the rank and file are not available, but among clerks and men 
of the foremen type the duration of employment is as follows : 


Less than one year’s service . . 
One year to two years’ service 
Two years’ to three years' service 
Tlitee years' to four years’ service 
Four years’ to five years’ service 
Five years’ to six years’ service 
Six years’ to seven j’^ears’ service 
Seven years’ to eight years' service 
Eight years’ and over . . 


Per cent, 
8-2 
12 - 
8 - 
10 - 
8 - 
21 ' 

24- 
5- 


•6 

•4 

•5 

•4 

•5 

•5 

•0 

•9 


Men with six years’ service and over started work for us during the construction 
■oMhe plant. 

' The following is the approximate division of our labour : — Percent. 

Foremen and supervisors . . . . . . . . 4 

• Skilled workers . . . . . . . . . . 52 

Semi-skilled workers . . . . . . . . . . 29 

Unskilled workers . . . . . . . . . . 15 

(ii) There is but little casual employment except among men and women coolies, 
the normal number of whom is about 300. 


n. — StaflE Organisation. 

11. The present managing staff was recruited from abroad. 

12. Recruitment and training of subordinate Supervising Staff. — (i) The subordinate 
supervising staff is recruited from the ranks. Likely men are selected and trained for 
new positions. 

■ (ii) Every facility is offered for training and promotion. Any man in the plant 
is encouraged if he shows ambition. 

13. Relations between staff and rank and file. — (i) The relations generally are very 
good, particularly where the rank and file comes in personal contact with the staff. 

(iii) We have two principal works committees, one deals with Safety Regulations 
and is composed of two superintendents, doctor, sanitary officer, a number of Indian 
foremen and supervisors. It holds meetings periodically to discuss Safety First 
propaganda and makes enquiries into accidents. 

There is also a Committee composed of Indian and European employees, which 
considers works organisation and suggestions for improving efficiency. 

14. (i) The 'timekeeping registers are entered daily after attendance has been 
checked between the main time office and the departments. The registers are entered 
daily in the main time office after the field time-keeper’s attendance reports have been 
verified. 

(ii) Wages to daily rated employees are paid on Saturdays by the Cashier’s staff. 
Pay slips are issued from the time office through departmental superintendents on the 
previous day, and payment is made on presentation of these slips. 

15. Contractors are employed only for specific jobs such as buildings, which are 
outside the usual works routine. 


in. — Housing. 

16. (i) In addition to 49 European-style bungalows, the company has provided 
326 pucca quarters, housing at the last census 425 tenants and 1,41 1 lodgers, equiva- 
lent to 41 ‘5 per cent, of the labour force. Prior to the strike of 6th April, 20 lakhs 
of bricks had been burnt in readiness to commence the building of 80 additional 
quarters sanctioned by the company for erection during 1929-30. 


(530) 


H3 
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(iv) Man)' worlcers build their own houses. 724 houses have been built with loans 
granted by the company, the total of which up to date amounts to Rs. 22,907. Care 
is exercised to sec that the houses arc of good design and that good material is put 
into them. Each loan is limited to .a sum that can be repaid in 10 months without 
undue hardship upon the employee. 

17. Facilities of acquisition of land for workers' houses.— Lenses for buildings 
workers' houses are readily gr.antcd subject to certain conditions imposed by the 
ground landlords. 


IS. The company’s pucca quarters conl.ain the following accommodation 

1 room, bathing place and walled compound. 

2 rooms, bathing place and walled compound. 

2 rooms and verandah, bathing place and water- 
flushed latrine, walled compound. 

2 rooms with verandahs, outhouse, water tap, 
bathing place, latrine and walled compound. 

. 2 rooms, venandahs, 2 outliouses, water tap, 

bathing place, latrine and w.allcd compound. 

3 rooms, verand.ahs, 2 outhouses, water tap, 
bathing place and latrine and w.allcd compound. 


R.N. 

1 tjqje 

N.2 

tyq)e 

M.2‘1 


M.3 

')■ types 

M.4 J 


L.2 

type 

H.6 

type 

G 

type 


(i) The accommodation provided is graded according to the class of occupants, but 
there is always a brisk demand for the popular M.4 and L.2 tj’pc quarters. 

(ii) These quarters were designed to meet Indian conditions on modem town 
planning lines. We believe that the designs arc unrivalled from a health point 
of view. 

(iii) Provision made for li^htin;:, conservancy, etc. — Sec 26 below. Electric lights 
(and fans) have been installed in 20 of the higher grade quarters. 


19. The available accommodation is fully utilized and there is a demand for 
more owing ratlicr to tlic growing desire of employees to bring their families to 
Golmuri than to any absolute shortage. Occupants are verj' apt to take in lodgers 
and overcrowd. Quarters designed for two or three single men, or for a small family, 
arc sometimes found to contain as many as 10-14 men, although we endeavour to 
discourage this practice. 

20. The rentals of the company’s quarters arc fixed on the uneconomic basis of 
5 per cent, (and in some as little as 34 per cent.) of the capital cost. H.axnng been 
erected during tlie ver}* expensive years 1920-21-22, the quarters cost on the whole 
considerablj' more, although rented only slightly higher, than corresponding quarters 
built by our neighbours The Tala Iron and Steel AVorks, whoso corresponding 
rental rates arc appended for comparison : — 

Rental per month. 


T 3 ’pc of 

Tinplate 


Tata 


quarter. 

Compaii}'. 


Company. 


R.N.l 

Rs. 2 S 

0 

Rs. 2 4 

0 

R.2 

3 4 

0 

3 2 

0 

M.2 

4 4 

0 

4 0 

0 

M.3 

6 8 

0 




M.4 

7 8 

0 




L.2 

11 0 

0 (n) . 

9 0 

0 

H.6 

19 0 

0 {b) 

12 0 

0 

G. 

25 0 

0 (5) 

21 0 

0 


(a) Includes voluntan- increase of Re. I. for water connection. 

{b) Includes Rs. 5. for electric light and fan supply. 

(21) There is no subletting except when an employee takes in lodgers, and other 
companies’ employees occupy our quarters as lodgers only. 

Except in houses occupied by married men and tlieir families, subletting and 
profiteering existe to some extent. Among the men from Sylhet overcrowding is 
particularly noticeable, quarters granted to two men frequently being found to 
contain 10 to 14 men. It is almost impossible to prevent this as the workers them- 
selves are the oSenders. 

Ordinarily speaking the question of eviction does not arise. Men leaving the 
company’s sendee are required to vacate the company’s quarters within three days, 
and as the conditions of tenancy provide expressly for this, difficulty is seldom 
experienced under normal conditions. 
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Wholesale eviction in the case of a body of men who are determined to resist is 
a difficult matter and seldom successful under three months of court procedure 
largely on account of the legal difficulties involved. Unfortunately we have been 
compelled during the strike to issue eviction notices to those of our former 
employees who refused to work for the company' any longer. ' As difficulty was 
e.xperienced in housing new men 12 blocks of temporary quarters were built. Each 
block is built of corrugated iron with brick pillars and cement floor, and consists 
of 12 rooms. These quarters are only temporary and ^viIl be dismantled in due 
course. Meanwhile the demand for them has been considerable. 


IV. — ^Health. 


(23) General Health Conditions of Workers — (i) Figures of mortality. — ^There is 
no compulsory notification of deaths and we are able to state only the number that 
have come under our notice since we started to record them, viz. : — 

1927 (August to December) . . 8 

1928 11 

1929 (January to July) . . 5 

No census figures are available for this area, but the population is estimated to be 
about 5,000. Taking these figures as a basis the death-rates are : — 

In 1927 .. .. l-7permille. 

1928 .. .. 2-2 

1929 .. .. 3-9 


(ii) Birth-rate and infant mortality ; — 

Year. . No. of births. 


1927 

1928 

1929 (to July) ! ! 
No figures of infant mortality are available. 


9 = 4-3 per mille. 
27=5-4 „ 

15 = 5-1 


(iii) Working conditions — (a) At work places. — ^Working conditions in the factory 
are good. The buildings are particularly lofty and spacious, and are kept scrupu- 
lously clean as are the approaches and surroundings. Cooled air is blown on to the 
workmen exposed to the worst heat, and furnace fronts and floors are cooled by 
water. No expense has been spared to instal every facility possible to ameliorate 
conditions in a process which can be trying even in a temperate climate. 

(b) At home. — ^No work is done at home for the company, though doubtless 
carpentry, tin-smith work, etc., are carried on as a spare time occupation. 

(iv) Dietary — Punjabi. — Atta, Dal (specially arahar and gram), ghee, milk, 
vegetables, rice, mutton. 

U.P. — Rice, atta, dal, arahar, gram, mung, oil, ghee, milk, vegetables, meat 
' (goat). Most of the Brahmins live on vegetable diet. 

Bengal and Assam. — Rice, dal (all kinds), mustard oil, ghee, spices, atta (small 
quantity), milk, vegetables, meat (goat), egg and fish. 

Local inhabitants. — Same as Bengalees, but they take mainly rice, dal and some 
vegetables, fish, mutton occasionally. 

South Indians. — Rice, dal (kalai and arahar mainlji-), oil (gingily and coconut), 
coconut, vegetables (potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, patal very rarely used), tamarind, 
capsicum, spices, ghee, milk butter-miUc and atta (very rarely used). 

South Indians {non- Brahmins). — Same as above and fish, meat (goat), egg, 
milk, ghee. 

(v) Physique — Punjabi. — Tall, muscular and robust constitution. 

U.P . — Tall, muscular and robust constitution. 

Bengal and Assam. — ^Medium size, moderately built. The East Bengal people 
are robust, muscular, and very hardy. 

Gurkhas. — Short in stature, robust, muscular, very hardy. 

Local inhabitants. — Size medium, moderately built and hardy. 

South Indians. — ^Medium size, moderately built, hardy. 

(24) (i) The company provides medicine, and medical and surgical treatment, 
free to all comers, and maintains a hospital outside the works gate and a first-aid 
post inside the works, as well as a small hospital for European employees in the 
town. The works’ hospital comprises a dispensary, minor dressing-station and a 
ward rvith three beds for in-patients as well as usual offices. The staff consist of 
two qualified doctors, one hospital trained nurse, five compounders and two dressers, 
A day and night service is maintained. 


(530) 


H4 
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(25) (i) The medical facilities are utilised extensively by our employees, and those 
of the neighbouring companies, by the local inhabitants and even by villagers 
residing 10 to 12 miles away, as shown bj’^ the following figures : — 


Year. 

No. of 

klinor 


cases. 

Operations. 

In 1927 

91,193 

1,676 

1928 

89,193 

1,980 


Occasional^ patients revert to homoeopaths and kaviraj’s when allopathic treat- 
ment is slow or seems unsuccessful. 

(ii) Women avail themselves of the treatment afforded in increasing numbers. 
Women of the uneducated classes come freely to the hospital, but educated women 
of the better classes are usually treated in their homes. 

26. Sanitary Arrangements. — (i) {«) Water-flushed latrines are provided at suitable 
places throughout the works. There are in all 36 seats for men and 18 seats for 
women. The workpeople (especially men) are often too lasy to use them and prefer, 
if unseen, to foul any convenient spots near their working places, (b) Private 
latrines are protaded in all the company’s pucca quarters except the two smallest 
types, the occupants of which use the public latrines, of which there are altogether 
46 seats available in convenient places. 

All latrines are water-flushed except a few in quarters to which it would have been 
too costly to lay sewers. 

(ii) (a) A plentiful supply of drinking water is available throughout the factory. 
(6) Filtered water is laid on to the village. The bigger quarters have taps of their 
own ; the smaller ones draw from taps (or, more commonly, " rotary boilers ”) in 
the alleyways. 

(iii) (a) There is a bathing place at each latrine. (6) Every quarter has its o^vn 
bathing place. 

27. Extent and Nature of Official Supervision — (i) Work of boards of health in 
special areas. — The official supervision is undertaken by the Jamshedpur Board of 
Works, which provides a qualified chemist, health ofiicer, and sanitary officers to 
attend to filtered water supplies and general sanitation of the district. 

Control over private houses built in villages is exercised by the ground landlord 
through a specially appointed officer who sees that the building regulations are not 
infringed. 

28. Suitability of Existing Factories and Mines Rules. — (i) Control of temperature 
in factories. — No form of special temperature control is needed for the process of 
making tinplates, but for the comfort of the workmen every effort has been made to 
keep the works as cool as possible. This applies particularly to the hot mills and tin- 
house, which are considered to be the hardest departments. 

During the hot months with the outside temperature at anything betrveen 
100°-1 15° F. in the shade we are able to effect a reduction of 20° F. in the air blo^vn. 
on to the mills by means of the air-washing system. 

29. (ii) Dysentery is prevalent at certain times of the j^ear, and malaria, and some 
cases of kala-azar, but practically no cholera or hookw'orm. 


31. Women who have been employed by the company for one year or more are 
allowed six weeks’ leave on full pay upon confinement. 

V. Welfare (other than Health and Housing, hut including Education). 


34. The company has provided a suitable club building which is utilized as a club 
by the Indian employees. It is run entirely bj’- the members. 

36. The company contributes its quota to the Jamshedpur Board of Works’ 
educational activities. Schools are maintained for the whole area under this 
authorit}'^. There is a free Middle English School in Golmuri and abgut 60 children 
attend regularly. The company contributed Rs. 4,326 to the capital cost of this 
school building. 

37. Desirability and possibility of provision for old age and premature retirement . — 
As this plant has been in operation only six years we have not yet been faced with the 
problem, but we have endeavoured to anticipate it by means of a Provident Fund. 

38. The Co-operative movement is represented among the employees of this 
company by two co-operative Credit Societies and one Co-operative Stores Society. 
The Stores Society had 84 members and a paid up capital of Rs. 1,640. It was not a 
success as it was too small to justify the emploj'ment of a whole time competent 
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manager and owing to lack of experience among the officials, purchases and sales 
were badly conducted. The society is now insolvent but a scheme is in operation by 
means of which it is hoped to repay the shareholders in full. 


There are two credit societies, one formed by the clerks and foremen and the 
other by the ordinary workmen of the plant. The following details are of interest : — 


Name of Co-operative Societj' 

Number of members (up to June, 1929) 

Paid up capital 

Loans granted ; 1925 . . 

1926 

1927 .. .. ■ .. 

1928 

1929 (to June) 


" General ” “ Friends ” 
67 284 

Rs. .8,470 Rs. 28,586-8-0 
-- 1,382 

— 16,216 

13,088 30,305 

12,610 52,350 

3,960 10,035 


Rs. 29,658 Rs. 110,288 


Both societies have done considerable work in granting loans to members and 
managed to pay 6 per cent, dividends after making the usual reserves. It is a matter 
for regret, however, that the members seem to regard the societies more as convenient 
sources of loans than as a means of saving. Most ingenious schemes constantly come 
to the notice of the committees to stimulate, not thrift but borrowing, and at one time 
there was considerable danger of the societies collapsing, because members borrowed 
up to the limit warranted by their share capital and then stood as sureties to other 
members time and time again. As a result some members were liable as a borrower 
and surety for many times the value of their shares, and one big failure would possibly 
have caused the collapse of the whole societ}'. Some of the company’s officials now 
act in private capacities as advisers to the societies and it is hoped to run them more 
rigidly and to impress the idea of thrift, not borrowing, on the members. 

VII. Safety. 

43. Safet}' regulations are in force generally, and particularly for the machine 
shop, boilers, locomotives, cranes and various other departments. 


44. Incidence of Accidents . — 

1927. 

1928. 

Average number of employees at work 

2,930 

2,892 

f Fatal 

1 («) 

nil. 

Number of accidents Serious’*’ 

63 

50 

(_Minor 

276 

190 


340 

240 

Average days lost per accident 

15-4 

18-5 


' (a) Due to septic poisoning. 

* Incapacitated more than 21 days. 

4’6. Everj’- effort is made to prevent accidents and the factory’s record in this 
' respect is very good, although simple cuts and burns are frequent owing to the nature 
of the work. Copies of safety rules are displayed in prominent places. Machines, 
belting,. etc., are fenced : employees are forbidden to wear loose clothing such as 
dhotis, that might be entangled in machinery. Boots, hand leathers, goggles, aprons, 
. etc., are provided where necessary, free of charge. A safety-first committee consisting 
of medical officer, the chief electric engineer, health officer, Indian foreman and 
supervisors, etc., holds regular meetings presided over by a senior official to consider 
safety precautions and safety’’ propaganda and records of these meetings are main- 
tained. Enquiries are made into all serious accidents. 

' 48. First-aid outfits and stretchers are maintained in all departments. There 

is a first-aid post with a qualified compounder and dresser in the centre of the works. 
All cases, even trivial cuts, are attended to. 


50. With the relatively short hours worked in this plant, the efiect upon safety of 
fatigue caused by excessive hours does not occur. We have never had an accident 
traceable to fatigue. The general standard of health amongst our workmen is very 
high, and men who are in any degree unfit are encouraged to visit the hospital and are 
kept out of the works until they. are well. It may be remarked .that, as soon as they 
are able to get about, they usually attempt to resume duty even though the doctor 
has not passed them as fit. The plant is well lighted by electricity and as there are 
also ample connections for temporary lamps we have had no accidents traceable 
to defective lighting. 
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Vm. Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

51. (iii) Effect on inditsiry.— It was already the practice of this company before the 
Workmen's Compensation Act came into force, to compensate workers for time lost 
as a result of bona-fide accidents. So far as we are concerned, therefore, the Act has 
only had the effect of defining and limiting our liabUity, but it has also benefited the 
worker by ensuring a certain basis of computation and letting him know exactly what 
compensation he may expect. 


53. (i) The scheme of compensation for temporary disablement might be enhanced 
for workers earning under Re. 1 a day. Half-pay after the statutory waiting period 
seems inadequate for a man on this wage. 

(ii) We think the conditions governing granting of compensation are adequate. 


IX. — Hours. 

A. Factories. 

55. (i) The tinplate industry being a continuous process is worked on the basis 
of three 8 hours’ shifts a day. The normal working week is of 6 days, or 48 hours. 

(ii) In all operating departments 40 or 48 hours are worked per week according 
as the plant works 5 or 6 days. Overtime is worked only when absolutely necessary 
by such as millvTights or electrical or mechanical repair gangs. 

(iii) Normally there is no spreadover, though in cases of serious breakdoivns 
some of the most important men concerned might be called out to assist. 

56. In the hot mills two shifts work 6 days and one shift works 5 days a week 
turn and turn about. The rest of the plant works 6 days a week. 

57. Effect of 60 hours’ restriction — (i) On workers . — ^We have already explained 
that most of our work, except breakdo\vn jobs, is on an 8-hour shift basis or .a 
maximum of 48 hours per week. It is only in rare emergency cases that men might 
work 60 hours in a week. In many cases, ho-wever, a limit is not desired by workmen 
themselves, and we have at times difficulty in persuading men that they must not 
work seven days a week. This was once made the subject of a grievance by the 
millivright gang. 


59. We do not contemplate a reduction of maxima as in normal circumstances 
men do not work more than 48 hours per week. We frequently have difficulty in 
preventing the average workman exceeding the limit already laid down by the 
Factory Act. With shorter hours there would be a real risk of workmen obtaining 
emplo}'ment in neighbouring factories. We have had cases of this even under 
present conditions. 

60. Intervals. — (i) (a) Sufficient staff is carried to permit of spell hands, and no 
interval is necessary to take care of fatigue. In the hot mills the most arduous work 
in the plant, each man on the crew actually works an average of only 1-4/7 hours 
on an 8-hour shift. 

(6) All workers have sufficient time off for meals. In continuous processes times 
for meals are found by arrangement with fellow- workers. In departments working 
general shift (7.0 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. to 5.0 p.m.) t^vo hours are allowed 
as rest and meal interval. 

(ii) The existing law is suitable, with the exemptions permitted to continuous 
processes. 

(iv) Each employee is allowed every Sunday (or a day in lieu) as a holiday and 
two days’ festival leave per annum on full pay. 

61. (i) The existing practice is to observe Sunday as a day of rest. 

(ii) The present law appears to be suitable. 

62. We have not found it necessarj’^ to take advantage of the exempting provisions 
except in respect of periods of rest for work necessitating continuous production, as 
per section 30 (i) (c) of the Indian Factories Act. 


X. — Special Questions relating to Women, young Adults and Children. 

82.^ The admission of infants is strictly forbidden, but we have difficulty in 
enforcing this rule, particularly in the case of women workers who are unable to 
leave their children at home. A rest shed has been provided for women, and they 
can leave small infants there, but older children get into the works and continually 
have to be turned out. . ' . , 
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83. The regulations seem suitable to women workers in our factorv. The onlj' 
women we have are cooly women handling coal, etc. Prior to the strike we had 
women openers, but we decided they were not suitable. 


Xn. — Wages. 

96. Prevailing rates of wages and earnings are :■ — 

Earning per 
day. 


Earning per 
month. 






Rs. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Women coolies 



0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

11 

6 

13 

0 

Coolies 



0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

14 

10 

16 

4 

Khalasis 



0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

4 

26 

0 

Mate 



0 

12 

0 


- 


19 

8 



_ 

Serang 



1 

14 

0 


■ — 


48 

12 

— 

- 

Moulder 



0 

14 

0 

1 

4 

0 

22 

12 

32 

8 

Fitter 



1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

26 

0 

78 

0 

Smith 



1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

29 

4 

58 

8 

Carpenter 



1 

4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

32 

8 

45 

8 

Turner 



1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

29 

4 

78 

0 

Driller 



1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

39 

0 

65 

0 

Mason 



1 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

32 

8 

58 

8 

Fireman 



0 

14 

0 

1 

2 

0 

22 

12 

29 

4 

Loco driver . . 



2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

58 

8 

78 

0 

Boiler attender 



3 

0 

0 


— 


78 

0 

_ 

- 

Electric craneman 



1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

26 

0 

65 

0 

Electricians . . 



1 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 ■ 

39 

0 

81 

4 

S.B. attendant 




— 






45 

0 

50 

0 

H.M. operators 



1 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

26 

0 

71 

8 

H.M. instructors 




— 



— 


90 

0 

125 

0 

T.H. operators 



0 

10 

0 

275 

0 

0 

16 

4 

275 

0 

Roll turners 



1 

2 

0 

150 

0 

0 

45 

8 

150 

0 

Annealers 




— 



. — 


60 

0 

125 

0 

Acid piclders 



1 

4 

0 

125 

0 

0 

29 

4 

125 

0 


97. The movement in recent years has been upward. Our policy has always 
been to reduce numbers and increase wage rates. FoUowng are typical figures : — 



1926 maximum. 1929 maximum. 

H.M. instructor . . 

. . 65 

8 

0 

125 

0 

H.M. operator (max.) 

2 

10 

0 

2 

12 and bonus; 

Pickier 

.. 90 

0 

0 

125 

0 

Annealer . . 

.. 100 

0 

0 

125 

0 

S.B. attendant 

.. 40 

0 

0 

50 

0 and bonus. 

T.H. operator 

.. 250 

0 

0 

275 

0 and allowance. 

Roll tiurner . . 

2 

4 

0 per day 

150 

0 

Carpenter . . 

!! 2 

0 

0 „ 

1 

12 and bonus. 

Mason 

1 

6 

0 ,. 

2 

4 

Turner 

2 

8 

0 „ 

3 

0 

Driller 

1 

8 

0 „ 

2 

8 

Electricians 

2 

12 

0 „- 

3 

2 


Average wage per head. 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 (March) 

1929 (including bonus) 


All labour. 

Rs. 

32-37 

31-58 

31-68 

35-0 

37-8 


Excluding 
coolies and 
rejas. 

Rs. 

34-82 

34-71 

34-15 

40-25 


At first sight it would seem that these figures contradict the statement that wages 
have moved upward in recent years, but it must be borne in mind that to start up 
the plant — the first of the kind in India — we had not only to pay higher rates than 
were warranted in order to attract and retain nfen but also to engage more men than 
were necessary in the hope of training them. None of these original men have been 
reduced even if they have failed to make good workmen, and even to-day we have 
men paid Rs. 2-8 for doing a Rs. 1 -8 job. Men engaged after the plant was well 
started had to start at the bottom, and the introduction of a properly graded scale 
caused the apparent drop in wages in 1927-28. 
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98. Amount sent to villages. — ^E^■ide^ce before the Tariff Board (Vol. 7, p. 194) 
gave a figure of Rs. 30,000 sent from the Post Office everv- month by Tinplate 
Workers and from the wages nowadays being paid it is probablj^ being exceeded. 
In addition, remittances are doubtless made through other post offices and some of 
the senior employees have banking accounts. 

99. We have no pajunents in kind. 


102. Overtime is normally paid at ordinary' rates but overtime over 60 hours (if 
worked) is paid at the rate of time and a q^narter in accordance with Factory Act. 
Men working on Sunday are given a day off during the week. 


104. Effect of wage-changes on labour supply. — ^We have experienced no difficulty 
in labour supply at any time. 


106. Deductions. — (i) Fining has been completely discontinued in this plant since 
the beginning of 1928. 

(ii) Other deductions are for house rent of company’s quarters, income tax, 
provident fund, and repaj-ment of loans made by Co-Operative Credit Societies or the 
company. 

(iv) So far as we are concerned no legislation is necessary. 

107. (i) Bail}'' rated men are paid weekly. Monthly rated men are paid monthl}'. 

(ii) Periods elapsing before payment. — In case of daily rated men one week. 
Monthlj' men are paid betrveen the 1st and the 4th of the succeeding month. 

(iii) Desirability of legislation. — {a) T o regulate periods. — So far as we are concerned 
legislation is not necessarj'. (&) To prevent delay in payment. — ^We should have no 
objection to legislation as it would be unlikely to affect us. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages are used as a charity fund when necessary, entirely for the 
benefit of the Indian workmen. The balance of unclaimed wages up to the time of 
the strilre was Rs. 11,833-12-0. 


109. We pay a percentage of salary as a bonus on production, the percentage 
increasing with output. On the Hot Mills, where men work in crews and the output 
is a matter for team work combined with individual effort, bonus is paid on the 
production obtained by each crew. The rest of the plant is paid the average of the 
Hot Mill crews' bonus calculated on individual earnings. 


This was only in force from 1st March, 
7th April, 1929, but the earnings were : — 

1929 until the 

strike broke 

March. 

April. 


Per cent. Per cent. 

Best crew on mills 

20-6 

21-5 

Next best crew on mills . . 

15-9 

20-5 

Next best crew on mills . . 

15-3 


Average 

11-0 

12-0 


These results were obtained at one of the most difficult times of the year when 
the hot weather had started. The average maximum -for the first week of April was 
102-6° F. 


Corresponding bonus figures for November and December, 1929 and Januar)^ 
1930, are as follows ; — 


Best crew on mills 
Next crew . . 

Next crew 
Average 


November. December. Januar}^ 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
30-21 39-24 35-00 

25-10 38-64 32-60 

21-20 27-62 28-40 

12-54 21-35 22-39 


A provident fund has also been sanctioned under which employees are at liberty 
to contribute 1 /12th of their annual salary and the company will contribute an equal 
amount at the end of the year. 


110. (i) Workers living in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, and the Punjab 
usually take their leave annuall\% but those living in Southern India accumulate 
their leave for two or three j^ears. The company’s regulations provide for this. 
Daily rated employees are not granted leave with pay beyond 2 da 5 's festival leave 
per annum. Monthly rated employees are granted 14 days prhdlege leave, 5 days 
sick leave and 2 days festival leave per annum with pay. Daily rated employees 
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usually take 4 to 6 weeks a year. Monthly employees take their fortnight or a little 
more. Overstaying leave is frequent and causes considerable disorganisation both 
to the management and fellow workers. The company’s labour force is composed 
of 10 "45 per cent, monthly rated and 89 '55 per cent, of daily rated employees. 

(ii) Leave is countenanced by company, and officials afford every assistance in 
granting, although handicapped by insufficient notice from the men and their 
failure to return on due date. , 


XQI. — Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. So far as this works is concerned there has been no change in the efficiency 
of the unskilled workers or of such classes as fitters, machinists, blacksmiths or 
carpenters, who come to us having already learnt their trade. We have apprentices 
in mechanical and electrical engineering departments, but we have not been working 
long enough for these to make an appreciable effect on our labour supply. With 
regard to the skilled work peculiar to our industry we are glad to record the progress 
that has been made. Tinplate workers have always held the reputation of being 
highly skilled and as this is the first tinplate plant in India it follows that Indian 
tin workers had to be made from the beginning. At the end of six years we have 
succeeded in training men for all positions on the Hot Mills, i.e., heaters, roughers 
and rollers, and have Indian foremen or instructors. The finer points, however, 
such as judgment of the temperature of the furnaces or a knowledge of the correct 
regulation of the rolls to suit different conditions of temperature and gauge, are 
learnt only by experience and for these we are dependant upon our expert 
covenanted hands. In other departments, we have Indian shearers, picklers, 
annealers, tinhouse operators, and assorters. These jobs have been simplified to 
such an extent that we experience very little difficulty in training new men in a short 
time. Outside of the process departments we have no covenanted superintendents, 
the time office, stores, mechanical, electrical, machine shop and traffic, etc., being 
all superintended by local men who have risen from the ranks. 

I 

113. In our opinion the Indian worker is not so efficient as the European or 
American tin worker. To take the Hot Mills as an illustration, our mills, worked on 
the double-mill 3-part system carry crews of 42 men per mill, whereas on similar 
mills in the U.S.A. the crew numbers 18. 

To compare the general efficiency of the workers with European conditions we 
submit the following figures : — 

Total number of employees (average 1926) . . . . 2,827 

From this deduct men such as are not properly part 
of the works organisation — 

Town . . . . . . . . . . 34 

.Medical . . . . . . . . . . 19 

r Watch and ward , . . . . . 40 

— 93 


2,734 


The Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers Association, in their representation 
to the Tariff Board (Statutory Enquiry, Steel Industry, Vol. VII, p. 91) stated in a 
letter dated 24th June 1926, para. VI, that the total number of employees for a 
6-mill equipment similar to ours operating 3 shifts and producing 36,000 tons of 
tinplates per annum would be between 710 and 720. 

This gives a ratio of 1 : 3-6, but this figure must be modified in view of the out- 
puts since achieved. 1928 and 1929 results are useless for comparison as the former 
year included 4J months of half-time working owing to strikes in the steel works, 
and the latter has been marred by a strike in the tinplate works. In 1927, the latest 
year for which full working was recorded, we find that the output rose to 43,191 tons 
of finished plate, and taking this into consideration we obtain a revised labour ratio 
of 1 : 3 • 0, equivalent to a 20 per cent, improvement. Since 1927, further strides have 
been made and with a year’s straight-forward working we might fairly reckon on an 
output of at least 45,000 tons which would still further improve the ratio to 1 : 2 •8. 

114. (ix) Our records show that output remains fairly constant and is highest 
through the cold inonths. During May and June, production decreases but picks 
up after the break of the monsoon. This accords with experience in tinplate works 
during winter and summer months in England and America. We believe our 
efficiency compares favourably -with that of works situated in temperate climates, 
though we suffer in comparison o%ving to the longer spell of hot and humid weather. 
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115. (iv) We believe that good and adequate housing, leading to contented and 
healthy workmen, reacts to the benefit of production. Though our housing is not 
so extensive as we should like and hope ultimately to have, it is good, and we cannot 
say that production has suffered on account of bad housing. 

(v) Methods of remuneration have been improved by acting allowance as well as 
the bonus and provident fund already referred to. The bonus was intended to 
stimulate production but had only been in effect for one month before a strike took 
place, so we are scarcely in a position to express an opinion on its results. 

(vi) Although wage levels have risen we cannot saj^ that they have stimulated 
production, as 1927 still stands as our best year, even though wage levels were lower. 


(viii) As far as our information goes, the men in this plant have now a better 
dietary than they had five or six years ago. This is due to increased spending power 
and to better supplies of food stuffs being available in the bazaars, and has no doubt 
been a help in getting the bigger production that is nowadays possible. 

(ix) To the best of our knowledge but few of our emplo 3 'ees are addicted to alcohol 
or drugs. 


XIV. — Trade Combinations. 

117. Extent of organization of — (i) Employers. — This companj’ belongs to no 
employers' organization. 

(ii) Employed. — Amongst the workmen a Union was formed towards the close of 
1928, which was registered under the Trades Union Act. 

118. Effect of organization on — (i) Industry. — ^The effect on our industry has so 
far been disastrous. 

(ii) Conditions of workers generally. — ^The Workers’ Union was effective in drawing 
our attention to one or two small points that permitted of improvement, but bj' its 
attitude towards bigger questions it has turned a body of generally contented' and 
prosperous workmen into discontented strikers. 

119. The nature of the Union’s activities has been most disappointing. It made 
no attempt at constructive trade unionism, but devoted its energies to subversive 
propaganda. 

120. (i) The Tinplate Workers' Union was formed on the 18th October, 1928. 
Mass meetings were held at which violent and exciting speeches were made. Facts 
were misrepresented both to the workmen and to outside leaders who came to help 
in the formation of the Union. This led to the resignation of the first President. 
The campaign of lies was continued and a list of demands, man}’’ of which were 
ridiculous, submitted. Some of them such as bonus, and provident fund, had been 
under consideration for a long time and had only been delaj’ed b}-- the general 
unsettled labour condition in this area. Ever}’- effort was made to meet and help 
the leaders of the Union but such efforts were viewed with suspicion. The Union 
officials could not bring themselves to believe or to tell the men that -the companv* 
was sincere. Eventually a lightning strike was engineered without warning or 
notice and in defiance of the Union Committee. 

(ii) It is difficult to define the attitude of the workers. As a bodj- -they are mosth’ 
ignorant and easily led and their attitude depends largely upon their leaders. Since 
the formation of the Tinplate Workers’ Union, the leaders have displa 5 ’ed a hostile 
attitude and the workers have followed suit. The men have little control, being at 
the mercy of the communal leaders and a few educated men kept in the back ground. 

(iii) We look with favour on a properlj’- constituted and well-run union, as we 
realize that it is to our mutual benefit to have such an association. It could draw 
our attention to any genuine grievances or weak spots and we should have the 
satisfaction of dealing with recognized leaders. Unfortunatelj- this is a pious hope 
that has not yet been realised. 

121. Trade Unions Act, 1926 — (iff) Possible amendments. — Men who desire to 
work should be permitted to do so. The existing law provided inadequate protection 
for them. We could cite numerous cases of men leaving their houses to come to 
work and being molested or badly assaulted by picketers, usually when the man 
was alone and not in a position to defend himself. In the absence of witnesses the 
offence is apparently n on-cognisable under the present law.- Cases of intimidation, 
threatening the women folk and families of workmen, and even actual abduction, 
not only by night but also in broad daylight, came to our notice, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the law which permits these under the guise of peaceful 
and npn- violent picketing is defective and should be amended, without delay. 
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XV. — ^Industrial Disputes. 

123. Extent of strikes mid lock-outs — (i) Causes. — ^The only important strike we 
have had is that of 1929, the cause of which was mendacious and subversive 
propaganda on the part of a few men. 

(ii) Duration and character. — ^The strike has been marked by violent intimidation 
of loyal workmen and continued deceit of the strikers by their leaders. When the 
strike was declared, the Union officials were sent for and were asked why they were 
on strike. The answer was that the men had revolted. They were thfen requested 
to put the men back to work and an investigation would be made next morning. 
This request was absolutely ignored by the officials. There was, therefore, no 
investigation made of the strike*. 

(iii) Nature of settlement. — ^There has been no settlement. 

(iv) Loss to industry and workers. — ^Figures of loss to this industry through the 
present strUce are not yet available. We estimate the loss to workers at approximately 
Rs. 50,000. This latter figure may appear low, but although the strikers lost their 
pay for the time thej^ were out, their places were taken by new men and the same 
amount of money was going out to workmen as before. We are unable to give the 
loss to the strikers themselves. We should like to make it clear that the “ new " 
men taken on to replace the strikers included a considerable proportion — ^perhaps 
300 to 400 — of old workers who had been trained by us, gone awaj’-, and returned 
in the hope of securing further emploj^ment. 

124. Conciliation and arbitration machinery — (i) Results of previous investigations. 
—We had a small strilce in March to April, 1924, which was quickly settled by granting 
some of the men’s demands. From then up to 1929 we had no labour trouble and 
the men drew full pay everj' week. The 1929 strike was declared without warning 
or notice, and there was no previous investigation other than afforded by ordinary 
meetings bet\veen the Company and the Union. In the last meeting the Union 
officials left the general manager’s office, after stating that they were perfectly 
satisfied with the state of affairs and had nothing further to discuss. Within 48 hours 
the worlts were on strike. 


125. We consider the Trades Disputes Act a move in the right direction, but it 
could be improved, in the interests of loyal and ^villing workers, as well as of the 
industry, by making picketing illegal. 


THE INDIAN COLLIERY EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, 

JHARIA. 

I. — Recruitment. 

1 . jMost of the coUiery labourers were originally cultivators. Some of the skilled 
labourers, such as fitters, turners, pumpmen, blacksmiths and carpenters, etc., 
belonged to the village artisan classes. Their professions in the villages were weaving, 
pottery, smithy, carpentry, oil-pressing and occupations of the like. The labourers 
in the coal industry are generally imported from the neighbouring districts. The 
labourers in the Jharia coalfields, for instance, mainly come from Manbhum, Hazar- 
ibagh, Sonthal Pergonas and other districts of Behar and Bengal. A small number 
of course come from some such distant places as C.P., U.P., the Punjab and Madras 
provinces. 

Migration of labourers from one colliery to another, is not so frequent nowadays. 
But sometimes they are found moving from one place to another for such unavoidable 
causes as (1) closing down of mines ; (2) reduction of operatives ; (3) extreme cases 
of disagreement in terms of wages and working conditions ; (4) housing difficulties ; 
(5j and repressive measures such as fines, etc. 

"2. To speak of the actual miners, most of them can be said to have almost become 
permanent labourers in the coal industry. They live and work in the colliery all 
through the year. Materially they have got very little connection with the villages, 
but owing to poor accommodation, insecurity of service, piece work (no work no pay) 
system and other difficulties of domestic and social functions such as child birth, 
marriage, etc., all of them have not yet cut off their connection with the villages. 


Those miners who have still got a sort of contact with villages generally visit the 
villages twice every year ; once in the monsoon for a month or so for cultivating 
their fields and once about the month of January for harvesting, marriages and 
enjoyment of village festivals. 
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Roughly calculating 50 per cent, of the labour force occasionally go back to the 
villages in the above way and the rest are permanent inhabitants of collieries. 

3. In the coal industry recruitment of labour is no longer necessarj- now. There 
was never before any organized method of recruiting colliciy' labour in India. Each 
colliery used to send its o^vn men (contractors or salaried men) to the villages of 
labourers to recruit them on payment of some money in advance, which was after- 
wards deducted from the wages of the labourers. The recruiters also were paid out 
of their wages. 

In Ranigunj some labourers are forced to work in certain mines as arranged by 
the mine owners with tlie " zamindars” or headmen of villages on payment of com- 
mission or on some such terms. Some of tlie colliery owners also have acquired 
zamindary rights to compel the labourers living in tlieir zamindaries to work under 
them in their own collieries. 


7. Owing to the absence of any statistics it is not possible to furnish all particulars 
relating to the question of unemployment in the mining industry. But the fact 
that about three hundred collieries have been closed down within the last several 
years and many others have retrenched in different departments of their firms is a 
proof positive that the question of unemplojnient in this industry is a ver}’ serious one. 

Many unemplo}’ed miners have been compelled to leave for Assam or hladras to 
find jobs in those places. 

Unemployment among all classes of workers — manual and non-manual, is a 
permanent feature of the mining industrj'. 

Establishment of unemployment bureaux is the best means to alleviate the distress 
of the unemplo 3 'ed workers. 


n. — staff Organization. 


10, 11 and 12. So far as the miners are concerned there is no arrangement for 
their training or education of any kind. Thoj- are wholly ignorant of the scientfic 
aspect of mining. Their practical experience is the solo guide to their work. 

13. The relation betiveen the staff and the workers cannot alwaj-s remain smooth 
and_^cordial. The management wants the staff to derive the maximum work at the 
minimum cost which the staff finds verj’ difficult to achieve. Shortage of materials 
such as coal tubs, timber and other appliances, low- wages, under calculation of wages 
for extortion of monej' and other deficiencies give rise to grievances of workmen and 
it is not unoften that the staff and the workers fall out with one another for one reason 
or another. 

14. hliners in India are paid on piece work sj-stem. Registers of attendance are 
kept in collieries bj- clerks appointed for the purpose according to mining rules, to 
show the duration of time the workers remain underground. They are required to be 
checked by managers or other responsible officers. 

The miners are paid so much per tub of coal of ■various sizes witliout any standard. 
There are no weighing machines in any collier}-. The total number of tubs against 
each miner is counted #t the end of the week, and tlie miners are paid after deduction 
of fines, compensation for loss or breakage of tools and other charges if there be any. 

The system of paying commission to the superv-ising staff on surplus stock, is to 
be deprecated, as under this system, -the supeiwdsing st^ in their endeavour to w-in 
commission force the miners to overload the tubs and cancel ■wholesale payment for 
even slightly underloaded tubs. 

15. Contract system i? largely prevalent in the coal industr}-. Besides managing 
agents and managing contractors who work with the authority and responsibility of 
ow-ners, there are coal raising contractors and petty contractors for such works as build- 
ing, sinking, driving of mains, etc., in many collieries. About 80 per cent, of the total 
output of coal are raised through contractors. Other works also are done by contract 
almost to the same extent. The raising contractors amongst others are the most 
important contractors in collieries. They are responsible to maintain the output of 
coal. They get weekly payments from the company according to their contract rate 
per ton of coal and they pay the miners evidently on a lower rate settled with the 
miners. 


m. — ^Housing. ■ 

16 and 17. The colliery labourers are provided with rent free quarters built by 
the employers w-ithin the colliery compound. 

IS. The houses for labourers are generally built in bloclcs of a number of rooms 
arranged back to back with a single wall beUveen the tw-o rows. These roomsjare 
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said to be of standard size according to the bye-laws of the Jharia IMines Board of 
Health. But these rooms as can be evidenced from a look at them are in no way 
satisfactor}’’ for human habitation. 

One room is allotted to one family of miners consisting of three or four members 
and the same room serves the purpose of kitchen, store, sitting and bedroom. There 
is no arrangements for maintenance of privaw of family life and the inconvenience 
can be easily imagined. It also happens at trnies that the same room is made to be 
used alternately by two families who work in alternate shifts. 

This sort of over-crowding and living in one dark and dingy room cannot be but 
injurious to the health of workers. 

There is no provision for lighting. Conservancy arrangements for ordinarj’- 
sweepings has been made'accoiding to the rules of the Mines Board of Health. The 
miners use open kerosine lamps in their houses and go out in the open fields for call of 
nature. Drinking water in the Jharia coalfield is nowadays available for the public 
water supply. One or two water-taps are provided near about the miners houses, 
from which they draw their drinking water, but for bathing and rvashing purposes 
they are to use dirty tank -water. There are still many collieries in the Jharia 
coalfields which have not yet taken connection for, filtered water. In Ranigunj 
and other coalfields the colliery labourers drink tank or well water as may be 
available in those places. 

22. The housing conditions as stated above are productive of various evils to 
the colliery labourers. They are affected both morally and physically on account 
of this sort of housing conditions. 


IV. — Health. 

23. Ovenvorking in the mining atmosphere, underfeeding, housing difficulties 
and other unto-\vard conditions leading to undesirable ways of living have much 
deteriorated the general health condition of the miners. Periodical outbreaks of 
cholera epidemic which was so very common before has been to a certain extent 
checked by the supply of filtered water, but so long as food, housing and other 
conditions for the growth of healthy family life have not been improved, health 
conditions of the workers wll not improve. 

General death rate has been calculated by the Mines Board of Health to be 17 
to 18 per thousand. 


It has been calculated by the Mines Board of Health that in 1924 -the rates of 
infant mortality in Dhanbad Sub-Division and in the coal area under the Sub- 
Division were respectively 156 and 213 per thousand. 

This shows that the rate of infant mortality in the rural area was only 99 per 
thousand, while in the coal area the rate was 213 per thousand, that is more than 
double of the rural area. 

(ui) The minem generally, work -trvo shifts in the coal industry. The morning 
shiftmen take their meal by about 8 o’clock in the morning, consisting of rice and 
salt and nothing else, and go down underground for work where they are to remain 
ten to twelve hours. When they come out it often becomes late in the evening. 
Then they wash, and if it is not too late, they prepare a simple meal of rice only. 
The night shiftmen also work in the same -way in the night and come out late in the 
morning. Thus on an average they can take in 24 hours one and a half meals of the 
above descriptions namely, rice and salt with little " dal " or vegetable at times. It is 
undoubtedly a fact that the working people for want of proper facilities have not 
yet been able to adapt themselves to the conditions and en-vironments of the industrial 
centres and consequently there is a great disturbance of sex ratio in those places. 
The effect of these disturbances has been inj'urious to the workers in various ways. 
The habit of drinking, gambling and the prevalence of venereal diseases, etc., are 
to a certain extent due to this disturbance. 

24. According to Mines Board of Health bye-la-ws, every colliery has got some 
sort of arrangement for providing medical aid to the workmen, but -^vith the 
exception of a few big collieries the arrangements are poor ; not even up to the 
minimum standard. In the Jharia coalfield all accident cases excepting the very 
simple ones are treated at the Ci-vil Hospital situated at Dhanbad, financed and 
controlled by the District Board. 

There are no pro-visions for women doctors, trained mid wives or “ dais ” of any 
kind in any colliery. Delivery cases therefore, are entirely neglected. 

25. The question that the workmen do not utilise medical facilities even when 
pro-vided, is nothing but an excuse to avoid expenditure for medical arrangement. 
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26. There are no latrine arrangement in the collieries for which a great 
inconvenience is felt by the workmen. In the villages, jungles and open places are 
available a little away from the villages, and consequently the people do not feel 
any difficulty there for the want of latrine. 

V. — Welfare. 

32-34. No welfare work worth the name has ever been done in the coalfield by 
the employers. Whatever improvement has been achieved in the condition of 
the workers has been achieved through legislation in recent years. 

The Indian Collier}- Employees’ Association for its limited resources and on 
account of various handicaps could not go beyond redressing some individual 
grievances and organizing lectures on hj^giene and allied subjects. 

If any arrangement for provision of welfare works is to be made, it should be 
made in consultation and co-operation with the labour unions. 

35. The lantern lectures on hygiene as aforesaid, produced good results in respect 
of neatness and cleanliness. 

36. No arrangement for education of workers has been so far made in the 
coalfield. Only a few schools of primary standard have been started here and there 
with accommodation for a limited number of boys of salaried workmen. 

37. The desirability of provision for old age and retirement is out of question. 
It is a crying need of one and all of the industrial workers. As to its possjbilitj- it 
can be said that all difficulties that may be apparent in the beginning will disappear 
with the introduction of .some such arrangement as has been the cases in other 
countries. 

39. Desirable and possible. 


Vn. — Safety. 

43. Existing rules are not enough. In the mining industry the number of 
accidents is on the increase. 

44—49. Arrangements for prevention of accidents are very- poor and should be 
improved by enforcement of regulation and " Safety First " propaganda. 

50. Overworking, health, light and other working conditions are to be seriously 
considered in connection with the question of accidents in coal and other mines, 
as a large number of accidents said to be due to misadventure occurs in reality, 
for one or other of these causes. 


Vin. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

The scope of the Workmen's Compensation Act and the scale of payment under 
it are quite insufficient at present. They should be improved. Compulsory- 
insurance under Government control to provide against insolvency of employers is 
highly necessary. 


IX. — Hours. 

63. (ii) In practice the workers are to work much more than the time limited by law. 

64. Miners generally work five days a week. Other workers six days and more. 

65. If proper facility for work is given and hours of work are reduced and legally 
restricted, the efficiency of the workers will improve, more output wUl be obtained 
in less time, better supervision will be possible and the number of accidents n-ill 
decrease. 

66. Quite possible if there is proper supply of working materials. 

67. Suitable and desirable. 

68. Possible and desirable. 

69. (i and ii) If shift system is introduced and the time limit is strictly observed 
a very short inter\-al may be necessary for meal purpose only. 

(iii) There are no regular holiday's for the salaried workers. 

70. There is no fixed day of rest (miners do not of course work on Sundays). 


X. — Special Questions Relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

90. The effect of the Act of 1923, restricting children from going underground, 
will not be fully realised until provision for compulsory free primary education has 
been made. 
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The existing certification provision is not proper but there is not much to complain 
against it. 

91. The prohibition of women labour underground by gradual elimination will 
prove inconvenient in various ways. 

(ii and iii) This gradual elimination rvill affect both the industry’- and the economy 
of the workers and -will continue to be a cause of dissension and discontent for a 
long time. The best thing would have been to stop the women labour at a time with 
a notice for a reasonable period and to fix the wages of the workers by legislation. 

Xn. — Wages. 

96. The average earning of miners (piece workers) is Rs. 20, between two, that 
is Rs. 10 per head. And the time -rvage earners’ income averages between twelve 
and eighteen, that is Rs. 15 per month. 

(ii) The daily rate of agricultural workers nowadays is ans. 10 to 12 per head 
(seasonal workers). 

(iii) The mine workers of course get rent free houses in India, but considering the 
wretched condition of these houses no value should be attached to them. 

97. (i, ii and iii) In the coal industry tl\e first appreciable increase in the wages was 
given in the year 1921, as a result of a tremendous movement by the workers and the 
Trade Union Congress. The industry was also enjoying a fabulous boom at the 
time and living was abnormally dear — three times the pre-war cost. After\vards, 
since the year 1923, — ^the wages have been again reduced j’^ear b}"- year with the fall 
of the coal market although living cost has not in any way become cheaper like the 
pre-war period. 


100. Eighty per cent of the workers are paid by contractors. Direct appointment 
and direct payment by the company are much more desirable. In the present 
condition it is self-evident that both the company and the contractors try then- 
utmost to make the maximum profit at the sacrifice of everything else. 

101. Wages are fixed by the employers more or less in an arbitrary way on the 
basis of prevailing rates. 

102. No payment is generally made for overtime and Sunday work. In special 
cases a nominal reward is paid in some places. 

103. No standard. 

104. Giving to unemployment and overcrowding of workers advantage is taken 
to reduce wages off and on -with the effect that the labourers become discontented 
and depressed. 

105. The fixa-tion of'minimum wages by legislation is highly necessary for the 
labour and the industry as well. 

106. (i) Fines are imposed on the workers in a most arbitrary and dis- 
proportionate way for slight negligence or negligence committed for inefficiency of 
supervision. 

- (iii) Fine funds are generally utilized for club expenses and for such other purposes 
as the agent or the manager thinks fit, but seldom for any welfare of the workers 
themselves. 

(iv) Highly desirable. 

107. Wages in the coal industry are paid monthly and weekly. Weekly pay- 
ments are generally made up to date at the end of every week. But in cases 
of monthly paymen-ts, payment is usually made for one month on or about the 15th 
of the next month. Reports from many collieries are also received to the effect 
that payment is not made even after -two or three months of the time of work. 
Workers in many cases are put to extreme hardship and difficulty for this reason. 
There have been many cases when recourse had to be taken to litiga-tion for realisation 
of outstanding dues. Instances are not rare when workers ha-ving failed to bear the 
cost of litigation could not realise their dues at all. 

(iii) It is highly desirable that some suitable legislation should be passed to regu- 
late periods and prevent delay in paj’ment, and also to realise outstanding dues, 
if there be any, without any cost on the part of the workers. 

(iv) Unclaimed wages are credited in the cash of the company. 


Xm. — ^Industrial Efficiency of Workers. 

112. With the gro-wth of experience in industrial works and adaptability to 
industrial life it is no doubt that the efficiency of Indian workers is improving to a 
certain extent. 
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113. Comparative statements as given in mining reports show that the average 
annual output per head of American, British, Japanese and Indian miners are 777, 
221, 122 and 185 tons respectively. But if daily average output per head is taken 
into account for comparison, the Indian miners ■\\ill not be found inferior to the 
British miners in any way. The daily average ou^ut of coal in Great Britain is 
one ton per head, while in India it is tivo tons per pair of a male and a female miners. 

114. Inferiority in these respects in India certainly affect the efficiency of Indian 
miners. 

It has been stated in the Mining Report that at Jamadoba CoUiery the average 
output per head has become double (in 1927) oiving to introduction of improved 
machineries. (Mining Report 1927.) 


XIV. — Trade Combination. 

117. (ii) The employed in the coal industry in India have got only this Association 
— the Indian Collieiy- Employees’ Association. So far as regular membership is con- 
cerned, the organization on account of illiteracy, poor income of workers, large 
number of small and separate owmerships, distance from colliery to coUiery and 
hostility of the employers, has not 5 mt been able to achieve proper success. But 
the Association has already spread its activities over the most important coalfields 
in India, viz., Jhaiia, Katras, Nowagarh and Ranigunj coalfields. It has got its 
central office at Jharia and three branches in three important centres. And as a 
trade union body for all colliery workers its representative character stands undis- 
puted. 

118. (i and ii) From the condition of the coal trade it can be said that the 
employers’ organizations have not been able to render any appreciable good to the 
industry,', commercially or in any other way. The activities of these organizations, 
as maj' be evidenced from their reports, have been generally confined to opposition 
of labour legislation, labour movements, and to such other questions as relate to 
inter-industrial complications. But so far as efficiency of labour, efficiency of 
industry, regulation of production and demand and such other questions of vital 
importance to the industry are concerned they are left to the individual firms, who 
generally enter into unequal competition, undermine the industry, and depress the 
labour. 

The main object for which the Indian Gslliery Employees’ Association has been 
started is to improve the conditions of the workers consistently >vith the improve- 
ment of the industry. It has been trying its best to secure the help and co-operation 
of the employers to fulfil its objects, but the employers in spite of repeated requests 
have refused to recognise the union to the detriment of the interest of both the 
labour and the industry. 

119. The Indian Colliery Emploj^ees’ Association has got certain objects in view 
for betterment of the labour condition. 

It has been generally trjdng to fulfil these objects. Besides, it undertakes to 
redress the grievances of hundreds of individual workers in cases of realisation of 
outstanding dues, compensation for accidents, and various acts of highhandedness 
by the management. It carries on propaganda -with the help of lantern slides for. 
social and physical improvement of the workers. Further, it has been systematically 
dealing with the legislative questions of the mining workers in India. 

120. The Indian CoUieiy^ Employees’ Association was first started in the year 
1920. As a result of highhandedness by a European colliery manager towards 
some employees, there was a great stir and excitement amongst the workers in the 
Jharia coalfield and the collier)’- workers organized this union on the lines of pure 
trade union movement. 

(ii) The workers are well disposed towards the union. They fully rely on it as 
their representativ’e body. 

(iii) The employers were in the beginning indifferent to the labour union, but on 
account of its groivth in activit)’ and importance have become hostile to it. 

121. Owing to political conditions of the country and apathetic attitude of the 
bureaucratic government towards the labour movement, the Trade Union Act has 
not yet been utilised to a great extent. There are some defects also in the Act from 
the labour point of ^^ew. The restriction on the funds of unions as stipulated by the 
Act appears to be unnecessarily overstrict. 

122. (i) There are no negotiation boards consisting of employers and employees’ 
representatives. The employers’ bodies do not recognise the employees’ unions. 
The Indian Colliery Employees’ Association in case of a grievance at present, first 
approaches the management for a compromise, but failing that -takes the help of law. 
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(ii) AU attempts at co-operation bettveen the emplo 3 ^ers and. the employed have 
so far failed for arrogance and obstinacy of the employers. 

(iii) The employees of State industrial concerns are not allowed to join the general 
trade union movement on grounds of political questions. 

XV. — Industrial Disputes. 

123. (i and ii) During and after the great war, owng to abnormal increase in 
living cost, there was a series of irregular industrial disputes in the coalfields for a 
demand of higher wages. But the demands were not conceded to, and the strikes, 
irregular and unorganized as they were, subsided without anj’^ effect. Afterwards, 
in 1921, a general strike was organized for the same purpose at the time of the Second 
Session of the All India Trade Union Congress, held in Jharia, and after four days 
of the strike the employers declared a general increase of 50 per cent, of the wages 
of all workers without any formal arbitration and the strike terminated. Since 
then no organized strike has occurred. But stoppage of work by one or another 
section of workers here and there for such grievances as low wages, fines, and corporal 
punishment, delay in payment and highhandedness of various descriptions, has been 
of frequent occurrence in the coal industry. 

(iii) Settlements in some cases are effected by pressure of the employees with the 
help of the Association, but in other cases the workers are coerced into submission 
by lock-out and intimidation. ' 

There is no regular method of negotiation for settlement of disputes, as the 
emplo^-ers do not even recognise the Employees’ Association. 


125. The Trades Disputes Act was declared by the entire labour force as a piece 
of re-actionaiy* legislation. It was passed in the Assembly in the teeth of opposition 
by the labour member and other nationalist leaders. It is the general impression 
amongst the labourers that the Act was passed solely at the instance of capitalists 
to stifle the labour movement in the country. The first part of the Act (establish- 
ment of tribunals for investigation and settlement of trade disputes) if administered 
in proper cases ma}' be of some use to the industry' and the labour, but the other two 
parts of the Act are out and out inimical to the labour movement. 

126. The Government of India are themselves very big employers, and they 
are not much different from other employers in their attitude towards labour unions 
and industrial disputes. The case at Golmuri maj’- be cited as an instance in point. 

XVn. — Administration. 

133. The nature of franchise and the representation of labour to the Legislative 
bodies that obtain in India under the present constitution are clear enough to show 
that labourers have been altogether debarred from securing any material benefit 
through legislation. Provincial Governments are ever silent over labour questions. 
The Central Government, however, have from some time past begun to take up 
labour questions through the pressure of the nominated labour member and the 
.International Labour Conference. 


140. The inspection staff is inadequate. The method of inspection should be 
improved, as there is a widespread impression (not altogether unfounded) that false 
prosecutions are conducted against the poor workers at the instance of the manage- 
ment. False pleas and evidences are reported to have been many times put forward 
by the management to contest cases under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Inspectors should be increased in number, and some of them at least should be 
chosen by labour unions. 

XVm. — Intelligence. 


■ 146. Accuracy in figures of statistics is essentially necessary and can only be 
obtained by regular inspection and investigation conducted in collaboration with the 
labour unions. 


Mr. B. MILTER. 

INDIAN COLLIERY EMPLOYEES' ASSOCIATION. 

I. — ^Recruitment. 

(2) Miners generally go back to their native places almost three or four times a 
year for the purpose of sowing and harvesting, and on the occasion of marriages, 
child-birth and other festivities. ... 
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Some time past the migration of labour within the coal field area was yerj- 
frequent. Besides other causes of such changing of places, viz., stoppage of mines, 
reduction of wages, bad working conditions, fines, etc., the main cause used to be 
enticement of the neighbouring colliery owners who during the flourishing condition 
of the industry often promised better wages and facilities. 

Very recently, owing to the depression of coal trade, the practice of offering more 
wages, etc., has been stopped vdth the result that labour force is more or less settled 
in collieries. 

(3) Recruiting is generally done in the following manner : — 

(1) Raising contract method. 

(2) Labour commission method. 

(3) Zamindary method. 

In the latter case, where the colliery company own the zamindary rights of 
the village, obligatory method, or in other words, forced recruitment, is generally 
adopted. 

Under the first t\vo methods of recruitment a certain amount of obligatory method 
is practised. The raising contractors or the labour commission contractors generally 
employ the headmen of the villages as sirdars who are either monthly paid or paid 
commission on coal raised. These sirdars are paid advances, who lend a certain 
portion of the advance money to the miners of their respective gang. The miners 
are therefore kept under the obligation of these sirdars until the loan money is paid 
back to the sirdars. 

To do away with all these evils, I am of opinion that a recruiting agency should 
be established. 

(4) With the advancement of the modern industry, other industries such as 
agriculture, weaving, etc., have been considerably afiected. And, apart from this, 
the labour force has been much morally degraded by coming in contact with men 
of bad characters and criminals, and have become addicted to drinking, gambling, 
etc. To remedy aU these evils and vices, the labour should be given free compulsorj’ 
education, good wages, good housing accommodation (sufficient to put up vith 
families together wiQi the arrangement to keep their privacy), recreation, security 
of service, and higher standard of living. 

(7) With the closing donm of mines and restricted output, due to the depression 
of coal trade, and with the introduction of machine mining and other labour saving 
mechanical appliances, the extent of unemployment has become very great, and 
oudng to the grooving number of unemployed workers the employers have been able to 
make a considerable reduction in the wages of labour. The question of unemployment 
have also been keenly felt by skilled labour, Indian subordinates and clerks, etc. 

Evidences are not rare where employees have been dismissed without any rhyme 
or reason, and a change in the management is very often followed by a complete 
change of staff by either dismissing them or by putting them under retrench- 
ment. 

The idea of such changes is obviously to reduce the establishment with a ^dew to 
curtail the cost per ton and thereby to earn good name in the management. This 
system in fact goes very little in favour of reducing the cost per ton, but it does a 
great deal to create unemployment and over-work to the poor workers. 

There are instances where Indian subordinates are pushed out to make room for 
either Europeans and Anglo-Indians. To remedy all these evils strict service rules 
should be enforced. 

I am of opinion that unemployment bureaus should be established on the lines 
suggested in the Washington Labour Conference, 1919. 

(8) Regarding labour (turn over) no concerns keep such record. But in case of 
skilled labour it may be said that it is regular in its employment, and the average 
duration of employment amounts to few years. 

A miner generally works five days in a week, covering nearly 42 to 50 hours a 
week, but if his time lost underground waiting for tubs is taken into consideration 
the average working hours probably exceed more than 60 hours a week. 

Besides other causes of absence from the collieries such as sowing, harvesting, 
chUd-births, marriages, etc., a miner occasionally absents himself oiving to his own 
and family sickness. 

By summing up all these it may be safely assumed that an average miner only 
works four days a week. The reason for not turning up to mines more than five 
days a week may be attributed to the great amount of energies being lost by miners 
in mines due to ill-ventilation, shortage of tubs, etc. 
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n. — staff Organisation. 


13. The relation behveen staff and workers cannot be called a good one since 
it is the policy of the mine owners, especially during this dull state of trade, to extract 
maximum work at the minimum cost. Causes of friction and grievances of workers 
are many, but such causes verj- often go unprotected. Vliere the mines are run by 
contracts the managers never interfere witli miners’ causes of grievances. 

There is no works’ committee in the mining area. 

14. Timekeeping is kept by clerks appointed for the purpose as per !Mines Act, 
but correct check on the number of miners descending and ascending the mines is 
not possible as in many cases mines having numerous openings are scattered all 
over the area. Miners are paid bj* tlic numbers of tub of coal cut and filled. Pay- 
ments are generally made on the production of chits granted by tlie underground 
munshis, b}* the cashiers or pay clerks, to the miners either directly or through 
sirdars. The miners are paid wcekl}’ and in some collieries daily in the Rancegunj 
Coal Field. 

15. A big percentage of mines arc being run by contract system. A raising 
contractor generally pays all costs of raising coal, including winding, hauling and 
loading into wagons, and who in their turn arc paid by tlie mine owners on the 
tonnage of coal raised. 

The raising contractors are interested in raising coal only, and they endeavour 
to win coal in the easiest possible way, sometimes in disregard to the safetj' of mines. 
Although there are supervising staff’ to look after the safety of the mines they are 
generally engaged in helping the contractors for maintaining a good output wth 
tlie result that verj' little attention is paid to safetj'. 

Effects . — ^The contractor is concerned in making a living out of his contract. 
The company, as a nile, lower the rates as far down as they possibh' can, allowing 
tlie contractor a small margin of profit, with the result that it is the poor labourers 
and miners who have to contribute, rather lieaNuly, to the pocket of the contractor, 
being doubly exploited, first by the company and then by the contractor. The 
sourced of income of the contractor : (i) the lowering of the wages of labour. The 
labourers have to work as tlicy cannot go away, being bound by " Dadans ” (advance); 
(ii) by making them work extra hours to save Hazris ; (iii) by little favours from 
super\dslng staff in the payment of bills for work done or partly done ; (iv) from 
surplus coal raised. The contractor is paid on tonnage raised whereas the miners 
are paid per tub. The capacity of a tub is calculated on a basis of so many hundred- 
weights to a tub. The minora arc made to overload the tub as much as possible, 
otherwise their tubs are cut. The difference between the calculated weight and the 
actual weight adds an extra income to the contractor. Moreover, the miners are 
penalised 'a full tub or a part thereof for the under-load of a basket or two of coal 
' but get no recompense for a heavy overload or surplus. 

m. — ^Housing. 


Vcnlilalioii . — ^Thc ventilation leaves much room for improvement. The colliery 
owners claim of adequate and sufficient ventilation of the dhouTahs is not proved 
by facts. There are no windows in the rooms c.xcept in a veiy few collieries, when 
the door is shut, as it will be during night or on a summer day, the miners in the 
room hardly get fresh air. Cases of suffocation due to inadequate ventilation are 
not frequent. The arched dhowrahs (built back to back) which appear as so many 
tomb-stones, do not afford proper accommodation and ventilation to tlie inmates, 
and the smoke from the cooking place in the attached arched verandah makes the 
place absolutely uninhabitable. Besides arched dhouTahs there are several tj-pes 
of dhouTahs, some of which are habitable but filthy. But in all cases no separate 
place has been provided for cooking purposes. 

The owners claim that they provide better accommodation than those at villages, 
but it is not a fact. Although the labourers are provided with pucca dhowrahs, and 
the village huts are kutcha, the latter provides more sunshine, air and accommodation 
and the surroundings are much cleaner than any coUierj' dhowTahs. The village 
huts are much more comfortable and sanitary, and labourers prefer them every .time 
to colliery dhowTahs. 

The housing accommodation is verj’- poor in Raneegunj Coalfield. 

In Hingir Rampur Coal Company’s Rampur Colliery (C.P.) no housing is provided 
cither for miners or skilled labour. The miners build their own houses for which a 
piece of surface land is generally acquired by the companj’. 

The housing for other employees and subordinate staff is not satisfactory, and 
leaves much room for improvement, the quarters not being repaired and surroundings 
and drains not being kept clean. 
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22. Compound walls should be put up to maintain the privacy of each family, 
as these have a great bearing upon the formation of good moral character. 

A miners' settlement in collieries is generally a refuge for absconders and old 
criminals. Arrangements should be made to keep such persons away from the 
camp. Verification roll should be introduced. 

IV.— Health. 

24. The medical help given to the labourers arc quite inadequate, and in many 
collieries the medical department is not properly equipped, and in most cases under- 
staffed. 

The services of efficient and qualified doctors are only requisitioned in case of 
sickness among superior staff. 

There are no segregation huts for patients suffering from infectious diseases. 

26. Excepting a few collieries there is no drainage system for cleaning filth. 
Refuses are generally thrown near labourers quarters or dhowrahs (as there being 
no transport arrangements for such refuses) thus making the localiu- insanitary'. 


V. — Welfare. 

32. No extra accommodation is given or arrangement made at the time of cliild 
birth. The colliery owners should pay also some sort of allowances to female 
labourers when they reach an advanced state of pregnancy' instead of employing 
them on hard jobs, e.g., carrying coal, etc. Jlcdical lielp should also be given to such 
female labourers. 

Sick allowance should also be given to all labourers during their sickness. 

No encouragement is given to introduce some sorts of games for the recreation 
of the labourers and other employ'ecs c.xcept in one colliery' where annual sports are 
being held and in another where a football team is run for the clerks and sub- 
ordinates. It is no wonder that gambling and drinking arc so prevalent in labourers' 
camps. 

The creche system for the workers’ babies should be introduced. 

No facilities are given to labourers’ children for education ; since the children are 
prohibited from entering in mines or to do any kind of work in mines it is advisable 
that some arrangement should be made to control and educate these children. 

37. It is essential that some arrangement for providing old age pensions for all 
kinds of labour, including clerks and subordinates, bo made. 

39. A welfare fund should be established. A tax of few pies if levied on the ton- 
nage of coal despatched would not be a burden to the coUiery' owners. 


vn. — Safety, 

Rules and regulations enforced under the Mines Act arc quite adequate. The 
superr'ising staff who are responsible for tire carrying out of such rules are generally' 
engaged in obtaining a good outjmt and thus very' little attention is paid to the 
strict observance of rules. A large percentage of accidents therefore occur due to the 
negligence on the part of the.supcr\'ising staff and it is essential that regular and 
periodical inspections should be made by' the mines department to minimize the 
number of accidents. 

It is further suggested tliat separate staff should be kept only' to look after tlie 
safety' of the mines and the workers should be given some educative lectures on 
“ safety." 

In some cases if proper facilities in the ■way' of good working places and supply of 
tubs are given to workmen there is every' likelihood that the number of accidents 
would be reduced. The cause of such accidents due to misadventures on the part of 
workers is partly attributed to fatigue and hurry because of the fact that miners often 
get tired of sitting down in the mines waiting for tubs and suitable working places, and 
when they do get them, a very' little margin of 'time is left for them to cut and fill 
tubs sufficiently to earn a living wage within the shift period. 

Vui. — ^Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. The present Act does not afford adequate protection to ■workmen or their 
dependents. A greater percentage of accidents are reported by' the employ'ees as 
misadventures on the part of workmen to evade the liability for compensa'tion where 
the management themselves are responsible for the breaches of laws. It goes wthout 
saying that it becomes easy for the management to prove such misadventures by' 
furnishing ■witnesses from people directly' controlled them. Such witnesses arc 
generally guided by' their employers as the application of their own free ■will is 
impossible at the risk of their services. 
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It is suggested, therefore, compensation should be paid in all cases of fatal accidents 
resulting in deaths and permanent disablements (necessarily including those reported 
under misadventures) arising out of company’s business or trade. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that compulsory insurance system should be enforced. 

IX. Hours. 

63. The mine owmers claim that the average working hours for labourers vary 
from 42 to 52 hours a week. But they always overlook the considerable amount of 
miners’ time spent in sitting do^vn underground waiting for tubs. It is partly due 
to the defective transport arrangement and partly due to insufficient tubs. A miner 
generally works 5 days a week and other workers are at work for 6 days a week. 
In many collieries, firemen, wnding enginemen, etc., work 12 hours a day. It is 
therefore evident that workers are made to work more than the time limited by law. 
Labourer has to work extra time in cases of any breakdo\vn, etc., and also for loading 
rakes, etc. 

65. The effect of restriction has resulted in the decrease of wages of some labour. 
The employers do not pay any allowance or wages for the resting day. 

67. The enforcement of law relating to shifts ■will grea'tly improve ■the mining 
industry as this \vill bring in discipline among ■the workers. The value of ■time too 
will be better realized by ^ classes of workers. 

68. It is only possible pro^vided all facilities to workmen are given. It will have a 
beneficent effect on the domestic condition of a worker who \vill have more time in 
preparing his meals, etc. 

69. If shift system is introduced no interval \vill be necessary except a few 

minutes for taldng meals, etc. .t 

Under the present system, the interval between workers’ morning and evening 
meals is very great, extending up to 12 to 13 hours which greatly tells upon the health 
of the miner. 


X. Women, Young Adults and Children. 

The prohibition of women labour underground ■will have a beneficent effect to 
the industry as well as to the labour itself and this can only be achieved if miners’ 
wages are increased sufficient to mzdntain their families. 

Steps have already been taken to reduce the number of female workers under- 
ground, but it is much to be regretted that up till now no arrangement has been made 
by the employers for these unemployed workers who eventually fall back upon the 
male workers to share their Imng. It is only humane therefore, that the wages of the 
male workers be increased. Discontent among the workpeople is becoming very 
acute but ■the mine owners are apparently waiting till the fusion point is reached. 

XII. Wages. 

96. ■ (i) The average earning of a miner and his carrier is from 13 to 14 annas per 
da}', which at the rate of 5 days a week comes to about Rs. 1 7-8-0 a month. The earning 
•of an individual member, therefore, is Rs. 8-12-0 per month. A miner ivith his carrier 
is generally engaged in piece work and gets 6 to 7 annas per tub of coal cut and fiUed. 
An average miner ivith his carrier cuts two ■tubs of coal a day. It is eiddent, therefore, 
that a miner barely earns his Imng wage. Other labourers earn from 9 to 10 annas 
a day which at the rate of 6 days a week comes to about Rs. 14 to Rs. 15 per month. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the earning of a miner is almost half the earning of 
other workers. The daily rate of agricultural workers is from 8 to 10 annas per day, 
which comes to Rs. 15 to Rs. 18 per month. This obiriously shows that agricultural 
areas afford a great enticement to miners and a miner usually leaves the colliery 
during the sowing and harvesting season. Further working in agricultural areas is 
much more cleaner than working in mines, the latter also involves more risk. It is 
clear, therefore, that mining industry is not a'ttractive to the miners as far as the 
wage earning is concerned during the sowing and harvesting seasons. 

(ii) Besides the wages earned, a miner gets free accommodation (where he is not 
at all comfortable) and free coal, but all these do not add an appreciable value to his 
earning, especially in this pro^vince where every labourer has a home and he gets his 
fuel from surrounding jungles. 


99. No payment is done in kind, except occasionally when some gangs of miners 
are given some money to have a feed and drink to induce them not to leave the 
colliery. ' , 
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100. A large percentage of workers are being paid by the contractors, and as such, 
the workers are doubly exploited. It is advisable, therefore, that workers should be 
paid direct by the mine owners. 


102. As miners are paid on piece work, they cannot claim any overtime payment 
nor their time lost in underground uniting for tubs is in any way compensated. 
Only skilled workers sometimes get overtime allowances. No payment under this 
item is made to clerks and other subordinates, although they are required to work 
sometimes more than 12 hours at a stretch. 

104. The labour supply has not been greatly affected due to the decrease of wages 
owing to the groiving number of unemployed workers. The reduction of wages, 
how’ever, has brought a great discontent amongst the workers. 

105. It is essential that minimum wages are fixed by legislation. 

106. (i) Imposition of fines is usually done at the sweet will of the management 
and in some cases fines are so heavily imposed as to nearly cover a week or fortnight’s 
wages. Cutting down of miners tubs for underloading is being done indiscriminately 
so much so, that in some cases an innocent miner is penalized for the underloading of 
tubs by another miner working in the same section and the real offender escapes 
detection. 

(iii) Fines are generally utilized for the pleasure purposes of the superior staff, 
no such funds are utilized for the welfare of the workers. 

As a result of the cutting do^vn of miners tubs a good amount of surplus coal is 
obtained. The outcome of such surplus coal either goes directly into the pockets of 
the contractors or to the pockets of the superior staff in the shape of commission. 


(iv) — Desirable. 


110. Miners go home whenever they like as they are on piece contract work. 
Other workers get leave without pay to the extent of one month in a year. 

Clerks and other subordinates get leave with pay for about 15 days a year in 
some collieries. 


MR. SIBA KALI BOSE, INDIAN COLLIERY EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, 

JHARIA. 

Recruitment . — The method of recruitment, in most cases, approach very nearl}' 
and is similar to the method of Indentured labour. The miners are given mone}* as 
Dadans (advances) which is, as a rule, recovered from them. Unless and until this 
advance is recovered, the miners have to work for that particular Sirdar or Contractor. 
The savings of the miner, over and above his dally needs, are so meagre, that it is 
practically impossible for him to repay the advances. It is noteworthy, that very 
few miners go away without repaying their advances. 

A Central Public Employment Agency should be established, with headquarters 
at Jharia and branches in different coalfield centres, for the purpose of recruitment of 
labour — skilled and unskilled ; thereby, the rvhole thing wall be concentrated, 
minimising the cost and centralising the recruitment work. As a parellel to this, 
the Unions of English and American coalfields, furnish all the labour to the colleries. 

Unemployment . — The introduction of modern labour-sa^dng mining, machines 
coupled with the depression of coal trade and consequent restricted output, has put 
many labourers out of jobs. This adverse effect of unemployment due to the above 
causes, is felt more keenly and is more acute amongst the sldlled labour and educated 
employees. On the contrary, high-salaried European superr^ising establishment has 
gone up considerably. The hue and cry of increased cost, which is most prominent 
amongst the excuses of the mineo\vners, is traceable more to this, than to any other 
cause. 

Housing . — ^The housing, as provided, is insufficient and unsuitable. The rooms 
are, as a rale, overcrowded. The claim of the mineowners that they do not find any 
diSiculty in making the labour utilise what accommodation is provided, is not untrue. 
But that does not mean that niiners are satisfied. Has any owner, as yet, offered a 
miner and his family two rooms in place of one, and have met with a refusal ? I do 
not advocate the system, as it exists in France, where a miner and his family are given 
a bungalow and an attached garden, but surely the miner and his family, w'ould lilce 
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to have a room separate from that of another family, instead of having to share the 
same room wth others. These Dhowrahs have no vdndows, so that when the doors 
are shut, as it will be during the cold of the night or the heat of the daj'-, one wonders 
how the air will circulate. If one compares the Dhowrahs, with the bathrooms of the 
Burrahsahibs, one would certainly choose to live in the bathrooms than in these 
pigsties. 

Sanitation. — Sanitation is far from satisfactory, and leaves much room for im- 
provement. ■ Surroundings are dirty and unclean ; arrangement for sewage removal 
is poor; drains where they exist, are not cleaned ; water-supply is meagre. No 
arrangements for bathing or washing ; latrines are practically non-existant ; as a 
result thereof, periodic epidemics are frequent. 

Health. — General health of mining labour is very poor and does not, in any vay, 
compare wth that of the workers of other countries. This is chiefly due to the lack 
of nourishing food and for the simple reason that the earning of a labourer does not, 
and under the persent circumstances cannot, afford a generous dietary. Medical 
facilities, as provided by the owners, are far below the actual needs of the mining 
colony. Maternity benefits and child welfare, if properly and wholeheartedly intro- 
ducted, wll be easily availed of, by the persons concerned. There should be a regular 
uniform system of sick allowance instead of the arbitrary method of distribution, as 
it exists to-day. Introduction of recreation facilities, proper inspection of food 
supplies, checking of adulteration, prohibition of intoxicating drinks and drugs, 
rigourous application of working hours limitations, will go a long way to improve the 
general health condition of the mining labour. 

Education, — Facilities for general education in industrial areas, hardly exist. This 
should be encouraged by providing proper instititions. Facilities thus provided, 
will be the only source by which the standard of living of labour can be raised and 
more productive work can be had from them. 

Hours. — Though the Mining Regulations limit the hours of work of a miner to 
56 hours per week underground, in practice, there is no limitation to his hours of 
work. He goes down the mine in the morning and will not propbably come out till 
the following morning, having to work at a stretch 26 to 30 hours. He makes the 
mine his home, sleeping in the mine as best as he can, his “ Kamin ” (carrier) 
carrying his meals back and forth. Not that he likes to be deprived of the fresh 
air or the bright cheery sunshine, but because he cannot get the proper supply of 
tubs and that in time. Cases are still plenty, where the miner will not be out of 
the mine for days together. Adequate arrangement should be made to supply 
"empties ” in time, so that the miner can load his share and come out to the 
surface more oftener. A little thought and consideration and better organisation 
on the part of the supervising staff can ensure this. 

Staff organization. — The system of organization and administration is all in favour 
of the' employers. The staff is selected without any regard to qualifications. Racial 
discrimination is predominant ; favouritism plays a great part ; dismissals are frequent 
depending upon the whims of the superior staff. There is no appeal to these unjust 
decisions ; the orders of the officials are law and are final. There is no security of a 
job. One has to work longer hours without any overtime or extra remuneration or 
fall into the bad grace of the boss, ivith the ultimate result of dismissal on the most 
frivolous grounds. There is no system of promotion. If there be any, favouritism 
carries the selection. Regular increment of wages are unlcnown amongst subordinate 
staff. No leave is granted on Sundays or on festivals. System of casual, privilege or 
sick leave is very irregular and insufficient. Filthy language and dirty abuses form 
■ a big percentage of the limited vocabulary of the superior staff. Corporal punishment 
is resorted to without rhjTOe or reason. Fines are imposed on the least offence, in 
. many cases, just to vindicate authority. The amount of fine is, sometimes, so heavy 
as to have no relation to his month's earning. If the officer wants to raffle his old 
car or gramophone, the subordinates must buy the tickets or court the displeasure 
and consequent repression in the hands of his officer. 

On the contrary, the European establishment gets the cream of the benefits. 
The majority of them are on agreement servdce ; their allowances are liberal ; their 
jobs secure ; leave plenty, and their privileges unrestricted. All engagements of 
superior and either staff 'are made 'without advertisements thus keeping better 
qualified men and the public in the dark about these vacancies, which are generally 
filled up, ^vith the " pets " of appointing officers. Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
without any tickets whatsoever, are preferred to qualified Indians holding mine 
manager’s tickets, even though, a European will be paid three or four times the 
salary of an Indian. A case is on record, where an Indian with British Mine Manager’s 
Certificate and Board of Trade Certificate, coupled with years of experience in Scotch 
as well as Indian mines, was turned down in favour of a non-ticketed man for an 
Overman’s job in a Raihvay CoUierjn \Mienever any changes take place in the 
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management, there is a tendency of a similar change taking place in the staff and 
contractors. Old hands are got rid of on the least excuse while new hands — the 
favourites of the incoming manager — ^get in. Cases are kno^vn where these favourites 
follow the manager from colliery to colliery. 

From these, one can understand, what the relation is likely to be between the staff 
and the rank-and-file. Where methods are autocratic, justice is non-existant and 
fairness is guided by self-interest, the relation can hardly be called pleasant. The 
superiors, living in palatial buildings, in the style of their royal majesties, steeped in 
comforts, that can well be envied by the General Managers of England and America, 
drawing liberal car allowances and attended by seven or eight servants all paid by 
the company, can surely afford to look down upon the down-trodden clerks and over- 
men, etc., and begrudge them little favours, lest these might be construed as wealcness 
on his part or generosity towards his subordinates. Can one imagine a single civilised 
country in the whole of Europe or America, where the distinction in' salary and 
privileges is so great between the highest and the lowest, one dravdng Rs. 2,500 and 
the other Rs. 15 only ? Is it justice, that a subordinate should be working his guts 
out and not get his living rvage, and the other, swanking about, showing his authority 
and giving parties and receptions and earning (salary and extra) nearly as much as 
that of the Governor of a Province ? 

VTienever reduction of stafi^ is made, due to the dull state of the trade or through 
any other causes, it is the lowest paid staff who are got rid of and not one of these 
big men. Is it any wonder, why no Works Committee or Unions on the English or 
American lines are welcome ? Does it appear strange why this fraternity of superior 
staff is so strenuously opposed to organized labour ? That " I ” is the first person 
(in grammar), and all for me and none for you, is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the collier}'- districts ; yet these would be the very persons to shout their lungs out, 
when the la'bour would ask for an increment of one anna a day over their present 
rates. 

Contractors . — The contractors are a very necessary item in the mangement of a 
colliery. They not only afford the supervising staff more leisure and freedom from 
worries by taking the whole intricate burden of raising the coal for wliich the 
management is paid for and kept, but also satisf}' the superiors in more than one way. 
The ideals of Co-operative Societies are more than fulfilled here. It goes one step 
further. In Co-operative Societies the subscribers share the profits, but cases are 
not unkno^vn where the management gets the lion share of the profits of a contractor 
— a share for which he is not at all entitled to. One might as well ask, why does the 
contractor agree to part with his hard-earned money, got as a result of exploitation ? 
He has to — for his own existence. If he does not, he will be harrassed, his bills will 
be held up, impossible conditions will be imposed, difficulties will be placed in his 
way and his rates %vill be reduced. On the contrary, by satisfying his supervisors he 
will have a smooth sailing and he will make his living. Cases are well-kno^vn where 
favourite uneducated Chaprassis are put up as contractors, because they form mute 
agencies whereby to fill one’s pockets. The work in an organized colliery goes on by 
itself, because the highers-up lend their support to the cause ; for self-interest 
requires it. Examples are not lacking, where the contractor himself never vistis his 
working place, but has practically retired, living in comfort in England. Can one 
answer why respectable men in the coalfield are refused contracts ofiered at reduced 
rates and backed up by large security money, when these very contracts will be given 
to other parties whose credentials are a little hazy ? Do the managing agencies ever 
bother their heads about these facts or make any enquiries ? They are kept in the 
dark ; so are the shareholders. Supposing the existing rates are kept intact and 
labour given a little increment, would it not be possible to reduce the margin of profits 
of the contractors ? Can the coal industr}' not follow in the footsteps of Henry Ford, 
who increased the rates of his labour, even in the face of trade depression ? Satisfied 
labour will be an asset and not a hindrance to the trade ; but, to be effective, this 
satisfaction or increment should come before the symptoms of discontent get beyond 
the curable stage and are at its very infancy. Relation between superior staff and 
labour must improve. Racial discrimination must be abolished. Recognition of 
qualification must replace favouritism. Justice and fairness must be more than 
lip-deep. 


Trade combination . — The employers are organised in two powerful but separate 
combinations. First — ^The Indian Mining Association for the European-owned 
Collieries generally, and Second — The Indian Mining Federation for the Indian-o-sraed 
Collieries exclusively. 'Though there are clashing of interests between the -two 
organizations, they are alike in their stem opposition and non-sympathy towards the 
labour movement. The onl}' labour organisation in the field, so far as collieries are 
concerned, is the Indian CoUiery Employees’ Association. This body is recognised 
by the Government and is affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress, but as 
yet it is not recognised by the employers. 
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The attitude of the employers is markedly hostile to this organisation. Members 
of the Association are harassed and threatened wdth disciplinary action and in one 
case, rvith curtailment of prirdleges. In fact, this organisation, though established 
in 1920, is still going through the same privations and persecutions that dogged the 
earl}’' career of English -trade unionism. The officials of this Employees Association are 
not allowed to collect subscriptions, in some cases they are prevented from entering 
the colliery. One can sympathise with the orvners for -this opposition to any organised 
labour union. The owners themselves would ■want to be combined together into, a 
powerful association, so that -they can offer an united front prepared for any concerted 
action and ready to pounce upon and nip in the bud any labour activities that might 
tend to interfere wi-th their autocratic regime or force the hands of the proprietors to 
part with a portion of -their accumulating profits. 


Wages . — ^There is no grie-vance so outstanding, from the point of view of labour, 
as the question of wages. The average earnings for a miner and his wife are so low as 
to be quite insufficient to meet their daily needs. The wan-ts of these men are very 
few indeed. They do not want a life of luxury, but expect enough to fill -their stomach 
with -the plainest of food and clothe themselves against cold and to cover their bare 
bodies for the sake of decenc}-. 

Vffienever the question of -u-ages are brought in, reference is made to trade 
depression ; yet in the face of this depression of trade, the salaries of superior staff 
have gone up, the profits of intermediate agents are just the same as before, and the 
companies are still making more -than their due share of profits. The rates for con- 
tractors have been reduced, but in no case has it been followed by an all-round 
reduction in wages. This reduction in rates has invariably cut the -umges of labour, 
for they are the mute suffering crea-tures who cannot raise their voice in protest 
against injustice, nor can they oppose it for their capacities are lacking. 

Huge sums are spent on recruitment ; the migratory character of miners is 
deplored ; the fact that miners are mainly agriculturis-ts, is told to the world from 
housetops. But, has anybody ever thought that, by increasing the -wages of labour 
to bring it to the level of li'^'ing wages, they can sufficiently induce them to be more 
or less permanent ? 

That the labour is mainlj" agriculturist and works in the mine, just to meet his 
extra needs, is solely due to the fact that the collier}’- wages are not sufficiently 
a^practive for him, nor is it enough to meet his daily needs, so that he is forced to fall 
back upon agriculture for his biggest of all needs, i.e., fooding. Moreover, all labourers 
do not o-wn agricultural lands. They simply leave -their mine to work for others — to 
till -the ground, sow -the seeds or harv’est the crop — ^in exchange for read}’- pa}nnents 
in cash or kind — %vhich is higher and much more attractive than colliery rates. 

If the rates are made sufficiently attractive, a little more than w’hat the miner 
can get from agriculture alone, it will save the companies much money in more than 
one -way. This increment, will, in all probability, not touch the pockets of the owners 
at all. For they -will be saving hea\’}’' sums of money from various sources, which are 
now necessary items of mining costs. A permanent labour force, will be conducive 
to uniform high raising, w’hich alone, will tend to decrease the cost considerably. 
Recruiting cost will be a thing of the past. The mines can be w'orked departmentally 
thus sa-vdng the huge profits now’ enjoyed by middlemen. Labour will be more 
content, organisation wffil be better conducted, production w’Ul be more and steady, 
cost will automatically go dow-n and the prosperity of the industr}*, as a whole, 
will be assured. 


CHAIRMAN, JHARIA MINES BOARD OF HEALTH, DHANBAD. 

m. — Housing. 

14. (ij All collieries in. the Jharia Field (as distinguished from -the Mugma or 
“ Low’er ” Field, vide 14 (iv) below’) are amply and efficien-tly equipped with approved 
types of houses for colliers. Their design, construction, ventila-tion and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines Board of Health Bye-Law’s (Part I, 
Sections 1-23) (see 15 (ii) below’). There are certain classes of worker, however, who 
prefer to live in their owm -villages and walk, often several miles, to and from -their 
work ; apart from these, every labourer is provided with accommodation. 
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Take 15 collieries, of which 5 should be those best equipped, 5 those worst 
equipped, 5 those normally equipped, and show : — (n) Maximum number of workers 
on any date ; [b) average number of workers throughout the year ; (c) number of 
houses of each class provided. 


(W Maximum 


No. of 

Colliery. 

ivorkers. 

Bhovvra . . 

1,500 

Jamadoba 

2,147 

Pure Jharia 

275 

Kustore . . 

2,505 

Loyabad . . 

2,699 


New Banvaberal04 
Sonardih . . 28 

(No. 106) 

Angarpathra 545 
(No. 137) 

Kantapahari 136 
Kesolpur . . 25 

(No. 128) 


Gopalichuk 1,247 
(West) 

Ena . . 575 

Bhutgoria . . 700 

Kirkend . . 377 

(No. 196) 

Central Kujama210 


I. — Five Best Equipped Collieries, 

(c) No. of houses of each class provided. 

(b) Average No. . Blue Licence 

workers through- Special ' . ' Red 

out the year. ‘W.L. ‘O.W.L. Licence. Standard. Others. Licence. Total. 


Not available 733 

— 

— 

6 

320 

— 

1,059 

,, ,, 7oo 

48 

— 

19 

360 

42 

1,224 

., 168 

53 

5 

30 

— 

— 

256 

„ „ 267 

412 

97 

121 

395 

— 

1,292 

„ .. 227 

149 

36 

10 

365 

no 

250 

II. — Five Worst 
Not available — 

Equipped 

Collieries. 

10 


10 

II II 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

17 

II II 

— 

— 

88 

1 

— 

89 

II II — 


. 

- 

20 

- 

20 

II »• 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

20 

III. — Five Normally Equipped Collieries. 
Not available 118 55 — 21 

132 

- 

326 

„ 158 

- 

30 

IS 

47 

- 

253 

„ „ 77 

21 

13 

89 

2 

— 

202 

„ ., 143 

— 

31 

— 

49 

— 

223 

„ ., 44 

22 

28 

11 

53 

_ 

158 


Note. — (1) *MTiitc Licence : ■‘Concession White Licence. (The various types of 
licences are described below.) (2) In the case of (<i), it is difficult to ascertain the 
maximum number of workers on any date, but I have given figures from the returns 
received for the week ending 9th March, 1929, in which tlic maximum average 
number of labour force was shotvn this year. 

(d) Number of labourers uot accommodated in the mines. This information is 
not available. 


The following are the various tjqies of licences granted by the Board in respect 
of houses provdded for collieiy- labourers : — (i) Wiite licence ; (ii) concession white 
licence ; (iii) special licence ; (iv) blue licence ; (v) red licence. 

To take these seriatim ; (i) White licence is gr.anted in respect of those houses 
which conform in every way to the minimum standards laid down by this Board 
in Part I, Bye-laws 4-8, prescribed under the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements 
Act, 1920. These standards briefly stated are as follows : — Floor space, 100 sq. ft. ; 
air space, 1,000 c. ft. ; width, 8 ft. ; average height, 7 ft. ; plinth, 1 ft., above 
ground level. 

Each house must have a verandah with a minimum width of 5 ft., a door with 
a doorway measuring 5 ft. b)^ 2 ft., and adequate and independent ventilation. 
The block of houses must also contain not more than ten rooms in line or 20 rooms 
back to back, and the distance face to face between two blocks must be not less 
than the total heights of the two buildings. Each block must bear a distinctive 
mark, and each room in the block a serial number, placed on a plastered surface. 

(ii) Concession white licence is granted to houses which differ from the standard 
specifications in one or two minor details falling within the concessions sanctioned 
by the Board from time to time, e.g., in cases : — [a) Where a block has a floor space 
of 100 sq. ft. but a cubic capacity of only 900 c. ft. ; or (fi) where a block has the 
requisite cubic capacity but a floor space of 95 sq. ft. ; or (c) where a block has a 
width of 7|- ft. (as against 8 ft.) but possesses the standard floor space and cubic 
capacity ; or (d) where there are more tlian 10 rooms in line or 20 rooms bade to 
back ; or (e) where the distance between the two blocks is little less than the total 
heights of the two buildings, etc. 

A concession white licence is not, however, granted in respect of new construction. 
It is only in the case of remodelled houses or houses in existence prior to the intro- 
duction of the Housing Bye-laws that this form of licence is granted ; and tliat, too, 
when the expenditure involved in bringing the houses quite up to standard would 
be excessive and unreasonable. 
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(iii) A special licence is granted to existing houses with tUed roofs, which conform 
to standard specifications in all respecte save that the slope of the roof is less than 
1 in 2. The granting of such licences implies that this defect will be removed when 
the roof has, in the ordinary course, to be renewed. 

(iv) Blue licences are granted in respect of those houses which require considerable 
improvements in order to conform to the standards laid down by the Board, but 
the question of carrying out such improvements is deferred to a future date. The 
original idea of the blue licence was to make a certain proportion of such houses 
every year into red licence houses (see next paragraph), thus maintaining a continuous 
programme of improvement. 

(v) Red licences are granted to those houses which are required to be demolished 
witliin the next 12 months or remodelled to standard specifications in accordance 
with the housing programme of this Board, in which case white licences would be 
granted. In any case, it rvas understood that the licences would not be renewed 
in the following year. 

General remarks. — The original date fixed by the Board for the completion of the 
housing programme on collieries was May, 1923 ; this was subsequently extended to 
1926. Owing to the continued depression in the coal industry, however, the Board 
has been granting moratoria annually since that year, so that no housing programme 
is now really imposed on collieries, except (a) as regards new construction which is 
required to comply with the standard specifications, and [b) houses which get into 
a condition of disrepair and become unfit for human occupation which are not 
granted renewal of the licence unless they are first thoroughly repaired and brought 
into a habitable condition. 

(ii) All collieries, oil mills, flour mills, etc., are owned by private firms. There 
are no Government concerns. 

(iii) Nil. 

(iv) In the Mugma or " Lower ” Field, the Housing Byelaws mentioned in 
question 14 (i) above have not yet been applied. In the majority of these collieries 
there is no resident labour, the workers coming in from their orvn villages. In the 
few large collieries in this area, accommodation is provided by the management, or 
land is given to the workers to build their own houses. Elsewhere (see question 14 (ii) 
above) there is no question of workers providing their own accommodation. 

15. Nature of Accommodation provided in each Class. — (i) The workers, not yet 
organized, have never been loiorvn to make demands. Their convenience has, 
however, been closely studied in drawing up the type plans on which the houses 
are built. 

(ii.) The Byelaws, Part I, Sections 1-23, lay down certain standards which must 
be observed. Type plans are supplied to colliery managers when required. 

Summary of standards. — (a) Floor space, 100 sq. ft. ; (b) cubic capacity, 100 cu. ft.; 
(c) width of room, 8 ft. ; (d) average height, 7 ft. ; (e) verandah floor space, 40 sq. fc. ; 
(/) verandah width, 5 ft. ; (g) doors, 5 by 2 ; {h) -windows ; (i) adequate and 
independent ventilation. 

Every house must be licensed. Licences are not given unless the standards are 
complied -with. If labourers are found in occupation of unlicensed premises, the 
management is liable to prosecution. . 

The type of house most commonly found is that kno-^vn as the " arched dho-wra,” 
biiilt of cement concrete throughout, though many other types are favoured, including 
some two-storeyed buildings. 

Owing to the depression in the coal industry it has not been found expedient to 
insist upon too close adherence to the standards laid down in the byelaws. The 
housing pro-vided may nevertheless be described as eminently satisfactory on the 
whole. 

i 16. Except in the case of those who prefer to live in their ovm -villages (a small 
minority), workers are glad to avail themselves of the accommodation pro-vided by 
the authorities. 

17. No rent is ever charged. 

18. Subletting is impossible and unlmown. 

Occupation of employers’ houses by tenants in other employ is sometimes 
permitted by special sanction of the Board. Workers on one colliery may be housed 
in the buildings of a neighbouring colliery, or a shopkeeper may be allowed to use 
a " dho^vra " for purposes of trade. 

Eviction. — ^Loss of employment is ipso facto loss of accommodation. The question 
of e-viction never arises. 
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19. General health Conditions 
and infant mortality.. 


IV.— Health. 

of Workers — (i) Figures of 
Cholera. 


mortality. Birth-rate 



Average 



Infant, 





. 

. 

Year. 

daily 

Birth 

Death 

Mor- Inci- 


Case 

Inci- 


Case 


Labour 

Rate. 

Rate. 

tality dence 

Death 

Mor- 

donee Death 

Jlor- 


force. 



Rate. Rate. 

Rate. 

tality. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

tality. 

1924 . 

. 126,231 

16-95 

17-34 

213 5-31 

2-71 

50-97 

2-43 

0-9 

3-56 

1925 . 

. 112,950 

22-43 

15-93 

194 2-41 

0-92 

38-09 

3-33 

0-17 

5-24 

1926 . 

. 99,916 

21-32 

15-14 

199 1-31 

0-37 

28-24 

4-61 

0-27 

5-86 

1927 . 

. 95,901 

20-9 

14 

165 0-66 

0-13 

19-05 

7-78 

0-30 

3-88 

1928 . 

. 95,553 

22-27 

16 

171 1-33 

0-33 

27-27 

7-79 

0-25 

3-33 




(ii) 

Infantile Mortality. 






Figures for the last 3 years for — 
(n) Mining Areas. 


Year. 



Total No. 
of Deaths. 

Rate. 

1926 



.. 433 

199 

1927 



.. 330 

165 

1928 



, . 347 

171 


Tundi. . 
Gobinclpur 
Xirsa . . 


(fc) 

Rural A reas. 

1926. 


1927. 

Total 


Total 

Xo. of 

Rate. 

Xo. of 

de.aths. 


deaths. 

231 

124 

150 

287 

132 

251 

242 

105 

200 


1928. 

Total 


Rate. 

No. of 

Rate. 


deatlis. 


93 

209 

112 

137 

268 - 

120 

96 

237 

111 


(iii) Working Conditions — (a) At work places. — Rarely arc sheds found to protect 
surface workers from sun and rain. 

Underground conditions are not verj’ satisfactory*. Most of the mines are hot 
and damp, so that continuous labour for hours on end is impossible. Many of tlic 
larger collieries are equipped uith electric light. 

There are no latrines underground and no proper metliod of disposal of dejecta. 
Mliere sweepers are employed below their serwees ard unsatisfactory. (See ques- 
tion 22 (i) .) 


(iv) Dietary. — Wages are high enough to allow of a generous dietary’- for all 
workers. There is no shortage of food. The Staple diet consists of rice, lentils 
(dal), vegetables, spices and oil (mustard, ginguly, mohua seed) with occasional 
meat — of the ox, goat or pig — and rarely milk and ghee. Sometimes maize or other 
flour replaces the rice. 

(v) Physique. — Physique is almost invariably good, especially so in the case of •• 
Bilaspnris, Santals and BoutIcs. The Bcldars, who usually* work on tlie surface, 
are not so good. 


20. Extent of Medical facilities provided — (i) By employers. — ^At every* colliery* 
there is a dispensary, its size and scope varying with the number of workers employed. 
A Schedule of Drugs and Appliances, set up under the Board's byelaws, indicates 
the minimum requirements which must be maintained. In some cases well-equipped 
hospitals are provided, capable of dealing with any emergency. Every colliery 
with 30 workers or more is compelled to employ a registered medical practitioner 
Of the 215 collieries now worldng 36 have whole-time medical practitioners, 111 have 
part-time, and 65 are exempt. Xo medical practitioner may be engaged witliout tlie 
approval of the Board’s chief medical oflicer. 

How many collieries have hospitals with accommodation for indoor patients ? 

Eight collieries have fully* equipped and up-to-date hospitals. There are, however, 
three other collieries where serious cases are detained for treatment, though they 
have no proper arrangements for indoor pa-tients. 

How many collieries have dispensaries in separate buildings ? 

The information is not available, but the number of ^uch dispensaries may* be 
put at about 60. 

(ii) By Government. Nil. At Dhanbad there is a fully* equipped charitable 
hospital of 46 beds maintained by the Local Board. It is in charge of a Government 
Assistant Surgeon and under the supen*ision of the Inspector-General of Civil. 
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Hospitals, Bihar and Orissa. To this hospital are sent from the collieries all those 
cases which, from their serious nature, cannot be suitably dealt -with on the spot. 
The Board makes an annual grant to the upkeep of this hospital and maintains a 
motor ambulance for the transport of patients. 

The Local Board maintains also three charitable dispensaries, two in the Jharia 
field and one in Mugma field. 

(iii) By other agencies. — ^The Rajah of Jharia maintains a charitable hospital at 
Jharia, r\ith seven beds. This also is under the supervision of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Bihar and Orissa. 

21. Extent to which Medical Facilities are utilised — (i) Generally. — ^It may be said 
that the facihties provided are utilised to their fullest extent. It is true that Santals 
and some others occasionally prefer to rely upon indigenous nostra, but the whole 
tendency is towards the acceptance of western medicine and treatment. 

(ii) By women. — ^For most ailments and accidents women are ^villing to avail 
themselves readily of the facilities provided, but for diseases peculiar to their sex 
they appear averse to being treated by a male doctor. Thus maternity cases rarely 
reach a hospital except occasionally in extremis. The \vives of babus and similar 
members of the staff are learning the benefits of skilled attendance at labour, though 
the miners’ vives do not as yet aspire to anything beyond their own futUe and 
dangerous " dais.” 

(22) Latrines and other sanitary arrangements — (i) At work places. — Underground 
scavengers are employed, as ordered by the Mines Act. Their work is without 
exception inefficient, owing to the lack of arrangements for tire removal of night-soil. 
There are no latrines below ground. 

(ii) A t home. — Attempts have been made to deal with the problem of promiscuous 
defaecation, with little success. The individual still resorts to the " maidan.” 

The "Aqua privies ” provided on mines were little used, though in Jharia, Katras 
and Kirkend bazaars, the public latrines installed by the ISoard are well patronised. 
A septic tank latrine on one coUiery is proving very successful. 

For the removal of ashes and other rubbish, gangs of sweepers are employed 
on the collieries, adequate conservancy arrangements being insisted upon under the 
Board’s byelaws. 

Water supply. — The Jharia Water Board provides a piped supply of filtered and 
chlorinated water from Topchanchi reservoir. About two-thirds of the collieries in 
the Jharia Field are connected up to this supply. The remaining one-third will 
connect up as soon as circumstances permit ; the water mains do not extend to the 
Mugma Field. Meanwhile their water supply (from wells) is watched by the officials 
of 'toe Board. 

(23) Extent and Nature of Official Supetvision. — (i) The Jharia Mines Board of 
•Health directs and supervises every phase of disease prevention in the mines and, 

.to further this end, is concerned also in supervising the villages throughout the whole 
^coalfield area, with certain extensions beyond to those villages whence the colliery 
labour is derived. 

The following is a summary of the activities of the Board : {a) supervision of 
housing of labour ; (6) sanitation on collieries, in bazaars and, to some extent, in 
villages within the area ; (c) supervision of medical arrangements ; (d) prevention 
and control of epidemics on coUeries and in villages within the Board’s area ; 
(e) supervision of all water supplies ; (/) vaccination, both in colliery and rural areas. 
There is probably no part of India where vaccination is mote thoroughly carried out. 
(g) Registration of births and deaths in collieries and in rural areas ; (/t) prevention 
of food adulteration. For this purpose and for examination of water supplies, the 
Board maintains a well equipped laboratory, which also undertakes the examination 
of clinical material for medical practitioners free of charge, (f) Public health lectures, 
both in coUiery and rural areas, illustrated by magic lantern slides ; and (J) the 
Board maintains a motor ambulance for the use of collieries. 


(25) Industrial Diseases . — Hookworm disease. In 1921-22-23, Dr. G. W. Thompson, 
at that time medical officer of health, Jharia Mines Board of Health, undertook an 
invefetigation into the question of hooinvorm disease as affecting the labourers in the 
coal fields. Over 15,000 persons were examined, of whom 70 per cent, at least were 
found to be infected. The Board then decided that " further investigation could 
add nothing to the results obtained.” The question of mass treatment was 
considered, but never undertaken. 

In making the -following remarks, to a wide personal experience of hookworm 
disease in many parts of the tropics has been added the opinion of Dr. F. T. Simpson, 
who has worked in the Jharia Field for over 20 years. 

It is agreed, that probably over 90 per cent, of the adult labourers are infected, 
but, owing to some cause which is not absolutely clear, though it is probably the 
avirulent nature of the local strain of hookworm, illness (even slight illness) is 
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produced only in a verv small proportion of cases. This is quite contrary to experi- 
ence in other parts of 'the tropics (notably in the Kolar Gold Field, of which Dr. 
Simpson has personal experience), but the fact remains that in the Jharia Field it is 
exceptional to find a case of anaemia due to hookworm serious enough to unfit a labourer 
for work. 

Treatment is, of course, given to cases requiring it, but there appears to be no 
necessity whatever for intensive preventive measures, for mass treatment, nor for 
the laborious and unpleasant methods associated with the attempt to eradicate the 
hookworm completely. It is held that, so far as the Jharia Field is concerned, there 
would be no appreciable " increase of efficiency which freedom from the disease 
brings about ”. 

Coal dust appears to produce as little ill-effect here as in mines in England and 
elsewhere. 


(27) Mateniity Benefits. — (i) There is no organized scheme whatever. On the 
majority of collieries, however, the general custom appears to be for the pregnant 
woman to cease work about a week before the child is expected. During this period, 
and for two weeks or more after the event, she receives a sum of money weekly 
roughly equivalent to her earnings had she been at work. 

Sometimes a bonus is given of two rupees for a boy and one rupee for a girl. 
Should she be admitted to hospital for confinement (this is a rare occurrence) food 
and extras are usually provided free of charge for herself and one attendant, or an 
allo%vance is given in lieu. 


V. — Welfare (other than Health and Housing, but including Education). 

(28) Extent of Welfare Work. — (i) By employers. — Beyond the provision of a 
recreation ground here and there, there is no evidence of any welfare work being 
undertaken. 

(ii) By other agencies. — ^The Colliery Employees’ Association, with offices at 
Jharia, was formed to look after the interests of the labouring classes. A few lantern 
lectures were organised but the activity of the association does not appear to have 
been noticeable except in the matter of pressing for compensation in accident cases. 

(32) Provision of Educational Facilities by Employers — (i) For adult workers nil. 

(ii) For half-time workers nil. 

(iii) For workers’ children. Only four collieries are known to provide primary 
schools. 

(iv) Extent to which used. Freely used where they exist. 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ASKED IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE ROYAL COMhllSSION. 

The figures of death-rate and infant mortality for the last five years are as follows : — 


Year. 

Death-rate. Infant 

1924 

20-83 

mortality rate. 
156 

1925 

18-77 

137 

1926 

17-02 

137 

1927 

16-73 

117 

1928 

18-26 

116 


(In each case, the figures given are for the whole mining settlement.) 


Methods of Registration. 

1. The Jharia Mining Settlement is divided into eleven circles. Each circle is 
under the charge of a sanitary inspector, who has under him from two to four 
vaccinators, the number varying with the size of the circle. 

2. Sanitary inspectors are registrars of births and deaths, under the Registration 
of Births and Deaths Act (Bengal, Act IV of 1873). It is their duty to record all 
births and deaths reported to them in the births and deaths registers. The sources 
from which the registrars get their information are the following : (a) Thanas. All 
births and deaths reported by the Government Chowkidars at the thana and recorded 
in tile thana registers, are copied by the registrars into the births and deaths 
registers, (b) Vaccinators. The births registered as per paragraph (a) above are 
then entered in a special form (Vaccinator’s Daily Record), one of which is kept 
for each village in the circle. 
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Each vaccinator is in sub-charge of a definite area ; a programme is drawn up 
which ensures a visit to each village every four or five weeks. 

Before proceeding on his daily tour of villages, the vaccinator is handed the 
current Vaccinator’s Daily Record appertaining to those villages, which he is to 
visit. It is the duty of the vaccinator to verify the correctness of the particulars 
of the entries made in the vaccinator’s Daily Records and to add particulars of any 
births and deaths which have been omitted. 

3. Sanitmy inspectors. — During the vaccination season, when the sanitary 
inspector visite a village about a week after the vaccination operations have been 
performed by the vaccinator, he takes with him these records and, while noting the 
results of vaccination, verifies the entries made previously by the vaccinator. 

4. Collieries. — ^The foUowng is the procedure as regards collieries.: Births and 
deaths occurring on collieries are reported in the weeldy returns of sickness and 
mortality which each colliery is required to submit to the Board's office, where the 
information is separated and for\varded to the sanitary inspectors concerned who, as 
registrars of births and deaths, record the particulars, after verification, in their 
respective births and deaths registers. 

5. Each registrar of births and deaths submits a monthly return to the office on 
the prescribed form, where the figures are compiled, thana by thana, for the whole 
mining settlement area. 


Prevalence of Certain Diseases. 

(i) Cholera and smallpox. — These are the chief diseases affecting the colliery and 
rural populations. 


Year. 

Cholera. 

Cases. Deaths. 

Smallpox. 
Cases. Deaths. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1924 

1,411 

555 

480 

20 

1925 

945 

361 

698 

52 

1926 

677 

158 

1,133 

65 

1927 

385 

82 

1,479 

57 

1928 

663 

200 

1,526 

56 


(ii) Malaria is not a feature in the health conditions of the coalfield area. It 
causes little if any disability. Figures of prevalence are not available. 

(iii) Hookworm. — It is probable that over 90 per cent, of the colliery population 
suffer from hook^vorm, but only rarely are appreciable symptoms produced in 
labourers (see note on Hookworm Diseases in the Jharia mining area). Figures 
are not available. • 

(iv) Plague, Kala-Azar, and other serious diseases associated with warm' climates 
are almost entirely absent. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MATERNITY HOME AND 
CHILD IVELFARE CENTRE AT DHANBAD FOR CONSIDERATION BY 
THE MEMBERS OF THE JHARIA MINES BOARD OF HEALTH. 


The question is not now of suggesting or evolving another scheme of which we 
have' had so many already, but one of a practical contribution to the solution of a 
large and important problem of public health. To be at all successful it must 
satisfy certain essential conditions : — (1) Its scope must lie -within the legitimate 
functions of a public health body. (2) It must not involve enormous capital outlay 
and large maintenance expenditure. (3) It should be moderate and reasonable 
in -vie-jv of the present depression in the coal trade, one which the Industry would 
readily, accept, and it should be possible to work it with the present finances of the 
Board without appreciably increasing the rate of cess. (4) Its financial aspect 
must be clearly worked out in detail. (5) Administratively it should not involve 
any duplication of Board’s staff but should mean a separate department to be served, 
.sustained and furthered by the existing organization of the Board. (6) It should 
perform a -vdtal public service, actual work and not mere supervision. (7) After 
functioning as a centralized, efficient service for a number of years and gaining 
sufficient experience of the conditions and limitations of its work, it should be 
capable of local service at important centres. (8) By demonstrating sound maternity 
hygiene, by actual work in delivery cases and after delivery, the nursing of mother 
and child, it should simultaneously concentrate on educational propaganda in the 
labour population so that ultimately its utility should far exceed the extremely 
small proportion of the cases it can actually handle. 
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After mature consideration I have the following proposals to submit for your 
approval ; — (1) The Board of Health should organize a maternity hospital or a 
women*s nursing home, which should be a centre for medical relief to women workers 
in the coalheld and a child welfare centre. (2) Such a home for women workers 
should be located just outside the coalfield, at Dhanbad, to eliminate the noise and 
smoke and congestion of a thickly populated industrial area, and to secure the benefit 
of a purer and more restful atmosphere, and an agreeable change of surroundings 
during a time of extreme physical and mental strain. (3) The home should be easy 
of access to the general public and for supervision by the Board's Chief and Assistant 
Medical Officers of Healtli, near enough to the Board’s offices, centrally situated and. 
if possible, at an easy distance from the Dhanbad hospital. (4) It should be capable 
of providing accommodation for about thirty beds, out of which it should be possible 
to put about Hventy beds immediately into commission. (5) To start with, twelve 
out of twenty beds should be reserved for maternity cases, the main object of the 
home. (6) Four beds should be allotted to accident cases, for women workers in 
the collieries. (7) Four beds at the outset be reserved for treatment of female 
diseases or gynecological cases. (8) It should be called " The Jharia Women’s 
Nursing Home” rather than a ‘‘Maternity' Flospital,” the "Home” having a 
psychological advantage over the word ‘‘ Hospital ” with working women. It should, 
in fact, combine a free maternity hospital with a free nursing home for women. (9) 
It should be organized and worked under the direct supervision of the Board’s 
Medical Officer of Flealth, who would be its Cliief Medical Officer. 

As regards the main building for the accommodation contemplated by' me, it 
would cost about sixty thousand rupees to construct. But the Board of Health 
have a building available which would serve admirably the purposes of the 
main building of the nursing home. 


The total cost of additional buildings would amount to Rs. 50,000, or so. 


The following staff would be sufficient to carry on its work : — A lady' doctor of 
civil assistant suregon class, specialist in midwifery', with sufficient experience, 
possibly with European qualifications, on a pay' of, I^s. 400-25/1-600 ; two health 
visitors on Rs. 100 each ; a midwife on Rs. 50-5-75 ; two maternity' nurses on 
Rs. SO each ; four probationer nurses on an allowance of Rs. 20 each, Rs. SO ; A clerk 
on Rs. 40 ; II servants on total of Rs. 165 ; tliree dais, one for lady' doctor and one 
for each of the health visitors, in place of orderlies, Rs. 14 X 3 = Rs. 42 ; Provident 
Fund for Nos 1, 2, 3, and 4, Rs. 106-8-0 ; travelling allowance, Rs. 135; Total, 
Rs. 1,350-0-0. Other items of expenditure: Equiptment for 20 beds Rs. 4,000, 
General Equiptment, Rs. 1165. 


Lights and fans — two proposals. — (i) From East Indian Railw'ay fitting and 
connection, Rs. 3,000 ; (ii) Our own installation, Rs. 6,000. Total, excluding 
installation, say, Rs. 1,200. Equipment for the operation theatre, Rs. 6,000. 

Total equipment for beds, general equipment and equipment for operation 
theatre, Rs. li.200. 

It would be necessary' to furnish tlie lady' doctor’s and nurses’ quarters with 
essential items of furniture, simply' but comfortably. I expect tliis would cost 
Rs. 3,500. Total investment, say', Rs. 15,000. 

The Jharia Mines Board of Health already' maintains an ambulance car w'hich 
is not very frequently used, and could be utilized for the purposes of the nursing 
home and the Board w'ould not have to buy another ambulance. 

Besides Rs. 1,350 monthly expenses on staff, there would be the follow'ing 
monthly additional expenditure ; — 

Maintenance per Bed per Month for Dieting . — In the District Board hospital it 
is 3 As. and in special cases 4 As. a day'. The diet in the nursing home should be 
more generous and should include a little of fish and meat occasionally and more of 
milk regularly. I reckon it at As. 8 per day per bed for 20 beds per month, Rs. 300. 

Besides ; (2) Electric current charges, Rs. 60 ; (3) telephone charges, Rs. 30 ; 
(4) medicines, including materials for dressing, etc., Rs. 100. Total, Rs. 490. Monthly' 
expenses, Rs. 1,350 -|- 490 = Rs. 1,840. Recurring yearly' expenditure, Rs. 22,080. 

On the other hand the Board would effect a saving of Rs. 2,000, which is paid 
as yearly subscription to the District Board hospital at Dhanbad, in connection 
with the maintenance of a midwife and two nurses. ..... 

2. Rs. 250 a month is a very' moderate estimate of collection by public subscriptions 
and possibly a much larger amount could be easUy collected. It is necessary', 
however, to restrict expectations to the minimum figure. This would bring 
Rs. 3,000 per year. 
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3. The lady doctor in charge of the home would not be allowed private practice 
by the Board on policy, as otherwise there is some risk of the interests of the home 
being partly neglected. In pursuanqe of the same policy the medical officer of 
healfii, like other health officers, has not been allowed private practice. The ladj’' 
doctor would also be running a public health centre. But her services outside the 
home cannot be refused in exceptional cases. As there will be, no other lady doctor 
of her qualifications in the coalfield she is much more likely to be called than the 
medical officer of health. The Board ■will have to decide as to what is to be done 
with the fees thus credited. The Board may well utilize a part of the income from 
this source of Rs. 100 a month to-^vards the payment of her salary or T.A. I expect 
.at least Rs. 1,000 from this source, which brings the total to Rs. 6,000. If we 
subtract this amount from 'the total estimated expenditure of Rs. 22,080, -the 
Board will have to incur an annual net maintenance expenditure of approximately 
Rs. 16,000. 

This is 'the financial aspect of ■these proposals as a whole. I ■think the present 
finances of the Board are sufficiently elastic to incur an expenditure of Rs. 16,000 
per annum on running a cen^tre for maternity and child welfare. 

The whole of ■the cost on equipment is estimated at Rs. 15,000, and ■with electric 
installation may come to Rs. 20,000. I propose ■with ever}’- reasonable expectation 
of success to raise the entire cost of equipment by public subscription . 

The chief obstacle in the -way appears to me that -the Board is not in a position 
to spend Rs. 50,000 on the additional buildings necessary. If the Board borrows 
the same, the Board would have to pay at least Rs. 3,000 in interest per annum 
and about Rs. 5,000 per annum in the sinking fund. That means another Rs 8,000 
added to the Rs. 16,000 for maintenance. But in my opinion it is not feasible to 
ask the Board to spend Rs. 24,000 a year on these proposals, nor could the Board’s 
finances afford it -without an increase in cess, which would be unwelcome to -the 
industry, at least at the present moment. 

The only solution of -the difficulty, and the only way out, is for the Board to ask 
for and to obtain a ^ant from the local Government of Rs. 50,000, conditional on — 

(1) The Board utilizing existing buildings Avorth Rs. 60,000 for the purpose ; and 

(2) agreeing to maintain the home Avithout any further contribution ; and (3) on 
their being able to realize Rs. 15,000-Rs. 20,000 by public subscription. 

Unless the Government can see their Avay towards making such a grant, proposals 
cannot materialize. 


The Avorldng of the home and its staff may be briefly indicated in a general 

outline : (1) The home Avould be in the immediate charge of a lady doctor of the 

assistant surgeon class, possibly Avith European qualifica-tions, one Avho has specialized 
in matemi-ty and public hygiene. I believe such a qualified person could be secured 
on the pay offered, Rs. 400-25-600. We could also apply for and obtainthe deputation 
of a member of the Women’s Medical Service in the initiation of the scheme on sound 
foundations. Besides Avorking the home, she Avould have to supervise by occasional 
Adsits, the work of tAvo health visitors and the -training of probationer nurses or dais. 
In -the case of need and in special circumstances her expert services would be available 
for the families of colliery managers. (2) For the present the Board could appoint 
■two health visitors on a pay of Rs. 100 each, and a permanent traveUing allowance 
of p.s. 30 a month. Each could be assisted by a dai class of Avoman, who Avould 
take the place of an orderly for carrying kit, etc., and help the health visitor Avith 
local knoAvledge of the area of her Avork. Both health -visitors could for the present 
AA’ork in the Jharia circle of the Board of Health. 

The work of health visitors is not so easy to describe. I got into correspondence 
with Dr. Ruth Young, W.M.S., of the Lady Chelmsford All India League for Maternity 
and Child Welfare. She Avrites as folloAvs : — 

" I think it is necessary first of all to lay doAvn -the fundamental principle that 
the Avork is preventive in its scope, that health Avorkers are not medical Avomen and 
cannot carry out treatment. Though doctors are, of course, necessary, our vdeAv is 
that much more -than half the sickness among Avomen and children in this country 
is preventable, and can be prevented, by the work of health visitors. Their Avork is 
to secure conditions at child birth so that unnecessary deaths do not occur then, 
and that child birth is not foUoAved by sickness ; to keep aU young children under 
observation so that slight departures from normali-ty are noticed in time, and finall}’^ 
to -train the mothers by patient educational efforts to look after the infants and 
children so that good heal-to, not sickness, AAnU be the normal. 

" Naturally, work such as this which requires so much detailed effort needs good 
Avorkers and concentration. The AA’orker must be properly trained, or else you run 
the risk of -the health Avork degenerating into inferior dispensar}’- AA-ork. It folloAvs 
from this that it is relatively expensive and that results must not be looked for 
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quickly. A health \asitor can only undertake a certain amount of ■work, and it is 
better to try out the experiment in a small area and watch 'the benefit, rather than 
trj' to spread it out over a large area when good work is impossible. 

" I am emphasizing this point as we so often find committees make the rnistake 
of giving the worker an impossibly large area to work on, disappointment ■\\itli the 
work adhieved is the only result. 

" I do not know what number of births you have in Dhanbad, but my advice 
would be that you start in a definite area where there is an average of 250-300 births 
per annum and allow the worker to do concentrated home-'visiting there. The 
establishment of a centre may come later. If there are indigenous midvives, as I 
suppose is the case, their training should be undertaken at once. 

" I should think you have a splendid chance of successful health work in a place 
like Dhanbad, as I imagine there is a fair amount of control over the workers and 
housing conditions, I should hope, are good. 

In the selected areas put under their charge, concentrating on home-'visiting 
would mean an attempt at securing ante and post deliverj'^ hygienic conditions, 
elementarj" instruction by simple directions to the mothers for their own and the 
child’s health. It would mean the taking of elementary precautions for securing 
safe deliver}' as well as persuasion to allow difficult or abnormal cases to be brought 
to the nursing home. It would also mean getting into touch with local dais and 
without courting hostility by attempting to supersede or eliminate them, to instruct 
them in elemental}^ maternity hygiene and with this view to bring -them or persuade 
them to come for instruction at the home.” 

The Board’s organization already enables its chief medical officer to secure 
complete •vital statistics so that details of births are already available. The health 
visitors vill also get into touch vdth expectant mothers and would be enabled to 
advise in and supervise over normal deliveries, within their areas of charge, and 
to shift the more difficult and abnormal cases to the home. They wiU also be 
useful iu propaganda work by gitfing simple lantern lectures on maternity hygiene 
and child welfare. 

In the nursing home itself they could easily and more particularly attend to the 
health of e.xpectant mouthers and to make the ante-confinement period more pleasant 
and useful. On the other hand, their time at the home on the days or mornings 
that they do not go out, could be devoted to child welfare work. They could continue 
the link wth the women that have left the home after being delivered or have been 
delivered outside their supervision, by encouraging them to visit •the home once a 
fortnight and then once a month for the first year or so, when these women could 
be helped and ad'vised as to the proper care of themselves and the baby, and, if 
necessary, on the treatment of their children. The lantern lectures in the nursing 
home would also remain in their charge. 

\Miile the health ■visitors would try to improve the knowledge and handling of 
delive^’’ cases by local dais outside, the nursing home itself would devote particular 
attention to the training of a better class of midwives under ■the direct charge of 
the lady doctor. There are Indian Christian girls trained in 'their early years under 
various missions, and 'with social progress in the air there is also a certain Bhadralok 
class of non-orthodox Hindus who would be eager to obtain maternity training. 
Maternity work provides a vocation for such as cannot or do not desire to hang on 
to the shoulders of a man or such as need to supplement a husband’s earnings. 
Behind a personal predilection there would be knowledge that there is unlimited 
scope for this class of work. My idea is that four and la'tterly six such women could 
be trained and turned out every year from the home. They should by preference 
be local women of the district, so that they could settle down and practise as midwives, 
continuing to keep in touch ■with the home and bringing their more difficult cases 
there. These proba'tioners, should get Rs. 20 per month as subsistence allowance, 
and lodged in Hvo out of the five sets of nurses’ quarters. 

Besides this, 'there would be weekly classes for 'the training of a better class 
among the local dais. There would thus be a gradual improvement in the existing 
material, and a simulataneous training of a new and better class of midvives. The 
substitution of 'the former by the latter en bloc is an obvious impossibility. After a 
number of years, when sufficient progress has been made in both directions, it should 
be possible to ask Government to authorize the Board of Health to introduce a 
system of licensing all dais or midwives, so that only those who have passed some 
recognized test would be permitted to practise and to a'ttend cases. This class would 
tlius be enabled to become helpful and useful, instead of as at present posi'tively 
dangerous. 

Two paid nurses would be qualified both in matemi'ty and general nursing to 
help the lady doctor at times of delivery and to remain in charge of twenty beds. 
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It is expected that each maternity case would stay at the home a month on an 
average, and with 12 beds for maternity cases, 4 for accident cases and 4 for gjmjeco- 
logical cases, there would be accommodation for 144 maternity cases, 48 accident 
cases and 48 gynscological cases. If the latter two would take longer time, say 
six weeks each, the capacity of the home would be still for 36 cases under each of 
the two latter heads. And this is as much as the home could undertake. 

Supply of maternity cases for the home would be secured : — (1) Through the 
co-operation of the managements and the subordinate staff on the collieries, who 
would give information and persuade the dhowra delivery cases to be sent to the 
nursing home. (2) Principally, through the health visitors who would be in intimate 
touch with delivered as well as expectant mothers in their area of charge. (3) Through 
the formation of a few local committees of voluntary workers of men who have realized 
the immense importance of matemitj’' hygiene and child welfare, and who are willing 
to help in the furtherance of the home’s objects in curtailing infant mortality and 
improving the health and strength of the community as a whole. (4) I have no 
doubt that most managements would readily accept and agree to the payment of 
one month’s salary, during their stay at the home, to women workers who had worked 
for six months or more with them before going into the home. It would only be paid 
after discharge and on production of a certificate from the Home. On the other 
hand, it would always remain a voluntary contribution. I have, however, no doubt, 
that most concerns would willingly accept such an obligation. (5) The nursing home 
would provide free conveyance to the home, free food and free clothing both for 
child and mother, and free treatment. The life inside the home for the period of 
stay could be rendered both pleasant and profitable with little or no expense. Useful 
recreation, like sewing children’s clothes, etc., are mere matters of detail. (6) The 
Board could also sanction a bonus of Es. 10 on discharge after a successful delivery 
for the first year or, say, for the first hundred cases. Rs. 1,000 for once would be well 
spent as a means of advertisement and popularizing the scheme. Accident cases 
would .come automatically, while little or no exertion or inducement would be 
necessary for securing gynaecological cases. (7) Local dais might get Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 
per case brought by them to the home. 

Once the thing is going, the home would find it difficult to give admission to all 
those who would be anxious to come. Simultaneously, the methods of helping in 
maternity cases outside the home should have considerably improved and elementary 
knowledge and habits of maternity hygiene spread through propaganda so that 
actual work at the home would only be a fraction of the total utility of the scheme. 

The home would also function as a child welfare centre. I need hardly expatiate 
upon the urgency and importance of this kind of work, as the public conscience is 
more alive in this direction than ever before. The child occupies a larger place in 
the economy, of the family and the protection of young lives is becoming one of the 
first objects of public concern. Public health organizations and the press are giving 
more frequent publicity to the high rate of infant mortality prevalent in India. 

" She loses annually more than two million babies under one year from causes 
which are mostly preventable, and, more serious still, she retains among the survivors 
■large numbers of weakly infants who struggle through a sickty childhood, unable to 
avail themselves of the opportunities of improvement and unfitted for the full duties 
of citizenship.” (Published by the Government of Bengal Public Health Department.) 

The 'first entails immense, needless strain and gratuitous suffering, death, or 
permanent impairment of health of its women ; and the second, a lowering of vitalit}' 
of the entire population. A visit to any of the children’s schools in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa would convince one that the picture is not exaggerated or overdrawn. 

Here is an immense field for work. The home would contribute, in however 
small a measure, by work and something more through propaganda. 

Mothers delivered at the home or outside, under the supervision of its staff and 
such as are otherwise accessible to health visitors in their areas, would be encouraged 
•to bring babies to the home once a fortnight and latterly once a month. 

Here their washing and bathing, their change of clothes, their nursing and feeding, 
the examination and medical treatment of such as are ill, and simple instructions to 
the mother, could be undertaken on one day fixed in the week, one morning or one 
afternoon. 

Simple instructions would also be given on the care of infants in maladies like 
whooping-cough, coughs and colds common to childhood, on diarrhoea in babies, on 
infantile ophthalmia, etc. Records of weight would also be kept. 

The home would also organize a Baby Week once every year, thus collaborating 
with the National Baby Week Council at Simla. 


N. P. THADANI, 
Chairman, 

Jharia Mines Board of Health. 
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JHAEIA MINES BOARD OF HEALTH, DHANBAD. 

Mr. J. N. MITRA, Assistant Medical Of&cer of Health. 

Speaking generally, the following are the classes of labour employed by a 
colliery : — 

I. — UNSKILLED LABOUR. — 8 persons were examined in Afferent collieries. 

1. Miners and loaders. — The miners generally work in pairs, either husband and 
■wife, or two men who are rela-tives. The miner cuts the coal and the other man loads 
it in the tub. The average output for a pair is 3 tubs per day ; average payment 
per tub is 8, Ans. and average working is 5 days a week, i.e., Rs. 7-8 for twomen, 
or Rs. 3-12 each person. 

Weehly expenses for food and other necessities. A family consisting of husband 
and wife and tivo or three children : — Rice. Rs. 3 ; dal, 8 Ans. ; spices, salt and oil, 

8 Ans. ; drink, meat (two days in a week). Re. 1 ; clothing average, 8 Ans. ; 
vegetables, 4 Ans. ; total, Rs. 5-12. 

Typical case. — Raman Bhuia, Colokdih colliery, coal cutter. Weekly earnings, 
Rs. 5, husband and wfe. Expenses : Rice, Rs. 3 ; dal. spices and oil. Re. 1 ; 
vegetable, 8 Ans. ; meat and drink, 8 Ans. ; total, Rs. 5. He saved money for 
purchase of cloth by reducing his food. 

This class of men, as a ma-tter of habit, spends on an average Re. 1 weekly on 
drink. Gambling is also prevalent. On the whole, they are not able to save much ; 
in case of illness they have to take a loan to meet their expenses. It is only in case 
of these persons who have some agriclutural land that any sa'ving can be eSected, 
because these people do not bring their families to the colliery but send some money 
home. 

Wagon loading coolies. — 6 persons were examined at different collieries. 

Surface working. Work in pairs, either husband and wife, or 'two males. The 
wages are shared between the pair. Rate paid is 2 Ans. to 3 Ans. per ton of coal 
loaded in a wagon. 

Earnings. — Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 -^veekly for the pair. According to amount of work • 
available. They work five days in a week, very rarely six days ; so average earnings 
can be taken as Rs. 5 weekly for -the pair, or Rs. 2-8 per person. 

Expenses : Rice, Rs. 2-8 ; spices and salt, 2 Ans. ; dal, 6 Ans. ; vegetables, 

2 Ans. ; meat once monthly, 2 Ans. ; drink (weekly), 4 Ans. ; clothing (average), 

8 Ans. ; total, Rs. 4. These are expenses for a family consisting of husband and 
ndfe and two children. 

These expenses represent the bare cost of li'ving. The sa'ving is only Re. 1 per 
week, but when the wife does not work the income is reduced to half. 

These loading coolies are generally Bhuias, most filthy in their habits. They 
are much addicted to drink and gambling. The}’’ maj^ starve, but tliey must gamble 
and have drink at least -twice a week. 

Typical case. — Prosadi, Musahar, Monghj'r, loading cooly. Joyrampore 
colliery. Weekly earnings Rs. 3. Rice, dal, etc., Rs. 1—4 ; drink, 12 Ans. ; total, 
Rs. 2. 

Re. 1 is left, but he spends it in gambling. He has no family to support. He is 
a single man and works au pair -with another man. 

3. Trollymen. — 4 cases were examined at different collieries. 

Underground. Wages. Contract basis 1 An. to 1-6 Ans. per -tub ; 150 to 
200 -tubs daily by a batch of 8 to 10 men. 

Average weekly earnings, Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 per man. 

Stcrface. — ^Wages : Contract basis 9 Ps. to 1-6 Ans. per tub. Set of four to five 
men, 150 to 200 tubs daily. Average ■weekly earnings come to about Rs. 2-8 to 
Rs. 3 a week. The women folk also help them in -their work. 

Earnings. — Husband and wfe, -weeldy ; Husband, Rs. 3 ; \vife, Rs. 1—4 ; total, 
Rs. 4—4. Family consisting of husband and Tvife and -two children. 

Weekly expenses : Rice, Rs. 2-8 ; dal, spices, oil, vegetables, etc., Re.l ; meat 
and drink, 6 Ans. ; total, Rs. 3—14. Saves abou-t 6 Ans. weeldy, but spends on -the 
children. The expenses for clothing have not been included. 

These men are generally Dusad by caste. They are much addicted to drink. 
Some of them are addicted to " Ganja " smoking. One of them told me -that he 
smokes Rs. 1—14 worth of ganja in a week. The same condi-tion prevails "vvith -these 
men as -the other -two classes pre-viously men-tioned. 

Typical case. — Ledu Dusad, surface trolly man, Kirkend Colliery (I. N. Chandra). 

Bo-th husband and -wife work ; have got two children. The total earnings for 
the week ; Husband, Rs. 3 ; ^vi^e, Rs. 1-4 ; total, Rs. 4-4. 
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Expenses : Rice, Rs. 3 ; dal, Ans. 9 ; oil, Ans. 3 ; salt and spices, Ans. 2 ; 
vegetables, Ans. 3 ; meat and drink, Ans. 8 ; total, Rs. 4.9. Practically the man 
cannot save anything. The week in which he earns less, he does not take meat or 
vegetable. The expenses for clothing have not been taken into account. 

4. Slach kamins. — Three women were examined at Kirkend Colliery. 

These are female labourers employed underground for removing coal dust. 
The rate paid is Ans. 4 to Ans. 5 per tub. The total work they can give is only 
two tubs per day. So the weekly earning comes to about Rs. 3 to Rs. 3.12. One 
tub is worked by two labourers. The weekly-earning is divided among the two, so 
the total earning weekly comes to about Rs. 1.8 to Rs. 1.14 weekly per female. 
The cost of food per week per female is about : — Rice, Rs. 1 ; vegetables, dal, 
salt and other things, Ans. 8 ; total, Rs. 1.8. They can hardly maintain themselves 
unless their husbands also work. Generally the husband works in some other 
capacity. 

There are two other classes of labourers who work underground : — (1) Proping 
mistry, wages Ans. 12 to Ans. 14 per day; (2) proping coolie, wages Ans. 8 to Ans. 10 
per day. 

One person was examined in Kirkend Colliery. 

There is practically no difference in the manner of food these people take from 
the others before quoted. 

The average expenditure on food is Rs. 1.8 to Rs. 2 per man per week. So these 
men can save something and send it home. They usually come without their 
families. 

2. There are the following classes of shilled labour : — (i) Pump khalasi, fireman, 
engine khalasi. Paid monthly at Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per month. Sometimes Rs. 16 
to Rs. 20 per month. 

Their expenses are as follows ; — Rice, Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 ; dal, Rs. 3 ; other things, 
Re. 1 ; total, Rs. 10 to Rs. 11 monthlj''. 

These people are in most instances Mohammedans ; most of them belong to East 
Bengal (Noakhali district). They do not drink alcohol. They always save money 
and send it home to their families. They generally live together and feed in a mess. 

(ii) Blacksmith. — One person only was examined. Pay, Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 a 
month. 

These people come from different parts of the province. They generally come 
singly. Their expenditure is about Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per month. They send money 
home for the family and agriculture. They are in the habit of taking drink at 
least once a week, if finance permits sometimes oftener. 

■Filter mistry. — Monthly pay Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 ; expenses on food and other 
necessaries Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per person per month. 

They generally live with family and sometimes save money. 


Mr. AMRIT LAL OJHA, M.L.C., MEMBER OF THE MINING BOARD, BENGAL. 

" I. — Recruitment. 

1. The labour in the coal fields are distinctly of three varieties, viz., (i) those who 
have come and permanently settled in the coal fields, (ii) those who are recruited 
from outside for labour in the mines, and (iii) those who are local people. An average 
estimate of their proportions in different mine areas in Bengal and Bihar is given 
below : — 

Settled. Recruited. Local. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per ceni 

Jharia 

, , 

20 

75 

5 

Mugma 

, , 

5 

15 

80 

■Raneegunge 

• • • • 

• • 

25 

50 

25 


2. The contact of the recruited labourers with their villages is both frequent and 
continuous.’ The labourers generally return home during the monsoon for sowing 
and selUng paddies whence they come to the mines in September and again return 
in November for the harvesting operations. They practically work in the mines for 
a period of 6 months. The local labourers however go to their homes every day while 
the settled labourers being provided with lands by their employers where to carry 
on agricultural operations, have no necessity to go back, and they have adopted 
the mines as their permanent abodes. 
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3. In the coal industry labour is at present recruited through sirdars and other 
recruiters in the employ of the mine-orvners. There is no scarcity of labour in the 
coal industry at present and the question of any remedial measure does not now 
seem to arise. 

4. Generally miners come with their family into the mines and work underground 
in pairs, the male cutting the coal while the woman, usually his married wife, carries 
it up. The surface labourers recruited from Monghyr come alone and go back after 
6 months to pay visits to their homes. As at present, the recruitment of mining 
labour causes very little disturbance in family life. 

7. So far as mining labour is concerned there is hardly any unemployment. 
Agriculturists as they are the mines are to them a second source of income offering 
them ready employment in times when they are idle. As a matter of fact the mines 
open employment for all who are ready to come. In case of bumper crops generally 
miners return to the mines later and in less number. 


m. — Housing. 


17. It is very difficult to acquire land for the purpose of building workers' houses. 
The want of facilities has attracted the attention of the Bihar Government and they 
have amended the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act to provide for acquisition of land for 
this purpose. But even the amended Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act does not empower 
the Government to acquire land for mining purposes at the instance of mine-owners. 


IV. — Health. 

23. (vi) As yet the sex ratio is practically in parity but the prohibition of 
employment of women in mines is calculated to materially disturb it. 


25. The medical facilities are readily availed of though the women display 
reluctance in having their maternity cases looked after by medical men. Dais 
and trained midwives are now being tried to help them but the women do not seem 
to agree to take their assistance too. The apathy however is likely to die out as their 
help is being availed of in some cases. 


31. Maternity benefits . — ^The labourers in question are given necessary rest 
immediately before and after child birth, when they are provided with khoraki. 

V. — Welfare. «- 

As a matter of fact the welfare works in the mines are practically nil save where 
they are undertaken by individual owners. Shelters to the needy labourers are 
provided wherever necessary by the employers. The employers also provide for 
wherever necessary facilities for physical culture and recreation. The labourers like 
much more the games and sports they are habituated to. 


36. Whenever possible arrangements are made by individual mine owners to give 
primary education to the workers and their children which are not however much 
availed of. 

37. Provision for old age and premature retirement is no doubt desirable but the 
unavoidable reduction of income for the retired labourers, uneducated as these 
people are, ■will make themselves offer the greatest resistance to any such scheme. 
Moreover the miners not being professional and the labour in the mines being a 
second profession to them, they being more agriculturists than miners such a scheme 
does not seem to be at all practicable. 

38. Little attempt has hitherto been made to preach among the miners the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. Backward as these people at present are there is hardly any 
chance of success in such an attempt. 


IX. — Hours. 

63. Generally in the case of Indian-owned mines 12 hours shift find favour, the 
maximum working hours per week however not exceeding 54 as required by the 
Indian Mines Act. Out of the 12 hours the miners actually work about 7 to 8 hours 
idling away the rest of their time while underground. 
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The surface work again is intermittent and the loaders work 6 to 7 hours per day. 
Certain slcilled labourers such as pump khalasis, engine Idialasis work on a shift 
system of 8 hours per day. . 

64. The miners work 4 to 5 days per week while the surface labourers work 
6 daj's a week. 

65. The 60 hours restriction has not interfered with the normal working of the 
mines. 

66. It can only be done at the cost of production. 

67. The shift system does not at all suit the smaller mines. Though these mines 
arc generally worked on the basis of a 12 hours shift, miners do not go to work in 
time, .and it is very difficult to persuade them to leave the mines by the closing hour 
of the shift. 

68. The daily limitation cannot suit the miners. 

69. The intervals tlic woricers avail of according to their own habits idling aaa}' 
more time than necessary. The number of holidays in the mines is according to 
religious festivals and Pujah.s. 

70-72. Jliners gcncralh* do not work on Sundays and Mondays. They do not 
also work full time on Tuesdays. The existing promsions arc quite adequate. Skilled 
labourers particularly pump ith.ilasis and firemen are exempted from the obligation 
of weekly day rest and use has to be made of their labour by the employers by keeping 
them on dut}’. 

X. — Special questions relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

90. There is hardly anything to be said against the Act of 1923 and certification 
provisions are quite suitable. 

91. The recent regulations of the Government providing for a gradual exclusion 
of women labourers underground cannot but be characterised as highly ill-advised. 
Imported practices from other lands can hardly suit the circumtsances of this country* 
whose present conditions are not only widcl}' different but have evolved under social 
customs and traditions almo.st antagonistic to those lands. Family has always been 
the centre of Indian lives and the individualist movement of the 19th centurj'- has 
not been able to make any appreciable progress to shake this ground. So a miner, 
when he comes to the coal fields, brings his little home, as it mtis, along with him and 
always prefers to work in pairs Isecping his wife working alwaj's under his very eyes 
and protection. The prohibition of the employment of women "under these conditions 
is calculated to disturb this happy position of the worker and to substantially raise 
the rate of wages and bring about a consequent incrc.asc in the cost of production, 
for the cutter can only be persuaded to work at a wage covering what he and his wife 
is at present eaming togethcr. In the present depressed condition of the industrj’ 
such a course will serve to put insurmountable difficulties for the industry particularly 
for the small mines mostly owaicd b}' Indians, as in the case of big ones it is quite 
possible to make use of machinety to counterbalance the loss of labour supply without 
bringing in any consequent and appreciable relief to the workers. 

A Bengali lady, a social worker of admitted credentials in women’s cause, I\Irs. 
Kamini Roy, who had the opportunity of making a special study of the labour 
conditions in the coalfields, made her observations in the matter in the following 
terms " When a woman Ls forced bj' povert}- to leave home and earn her living the 
best thing for her would be to work by the side of her husband or some near relation." 
The observations on the matter can be hardly made in better terms. 

It has onlj- been rccentl}* decided to withdraw the entire women labour under- 
ground at the rate of 10 per cent, annually and as the operations have commenced 
only from July this year it is very difficult to say whether the speed is slow or fast, 
but it can be^safely said that people interested in the industry' look to the future 
with alarm and anxiety. 


• Xn. — Wages. 

96. In coal mines the wages are gencr.ally paid on piece basis. The following is a 
list of wages paid to various labourers in the mines : — 

Cutters paid 1 1 as. to Re. 1 per ton. 

Carriers paid 2 as. to 4 as. per ton. 

Trimmers paid 2 as. to 4 as. per ton. 

Loaders paid 2 as. to 3 .as. per ton. 

Onsetters, Banksmen paid 12 as. to Re. 1 per d.ay. 

Pump IChalasis, Engine IGialasis — They are monthly paid seiwants, their 
wages being 20 to 30 Rupees per month. 
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In surrounding agricultural areas the rate of wages is comparatively lower. 

Besides the wages the labourers in the mines get free quarters and fuel. 

97. In the years 1919-1921 upward movement in wages took place but in 1926 
commenced a dorvnward movement. The increase was to the extent of 100 per cent, 
and even more in some cases, the decrease however has been of about 40 to 50 per 
cent. 

The movement has not kept anj” relation to the prices though it has always kept 
a proportion quite favourable when compared with the costs of living. There is 
however no profit sharing system in the mines. 

98. Recruited labourers generally effect savings and send money home to the 
e.xtent of some 50 per cent, of their earnings. The miners arc generally thoroughly 
improvident. 


105. In the present condition of labour organization there is neither the possibility 
nor the necessity of statutorj' establishment of minimum wages. 


107. Labourers are generally paid weekly and in some cases daily. 


109. There is no system of bonus or profit-sharing prevailing in the industry 
though sometimes commissions on production are paid to the miners and also others. 

110. Leave is only granted to the monthly paid seiwants to the extent of one 
month in a year. 

Xm. — ^Industrial efficiency of workers. 

113. Indian workers arc comparatively less efficient than workers in other 
countries. 

1 15. (i) Working hours can be reduced at the cost of production, 

116. Education and organisation are the two things that arc primarily required 
before proceeding with any scheme to secure increased efficiency of Indian labour. 

XIV. — ^Trade Combinations, 

117. There is practically no combinations of the employers that can dictate any 
policy. For the employees in mines there is hardly any combination worth mention- 
ing. The Collierj' Emplo 3 'ces Association has hardh- done anj' work for the labourers 
and it is understood that they have veryfew miners, if anj', on the list of theirmembers. 


XVn. — ^Administration, 


140. Mines inspection . — ^The staff under the Chief Inspector of Mines is quite 
adequate for the purpose and consists of efficient officials. 


THE IKDIAR MIRING FEDERiVTION. 

Letter from Secretary, dated 6th November, 1929. 

I am directed to foiavard herewith a memorandum of observations of the 
Committee of the Federation in regard to the matters cognizable by the Roj'al ' 
Commission a full list of which appeared in the List of Subjects issued by you to the 
public. In this connection, I am desired to make it clear that the Indian ^lining 
Federation which was established in 1914, represents exclusivelj' the capital in the 
Indian coal mining industrj’’ and as such, all obsers'ations made in the enclosed 
memorandum bj^ the Committee relate entirely to the conditions in the coal mines 
of the Jharia and the Ranigunge coalfields — ^the two principal sources of Indian coal 
supplj’-. 

2. In placing their views before the Commission, the Committee desire to focus 
their pointed attention to the two main ideas which principally underlie the views 
expressed. In the first instance, it is the profound conviction of the Committee 
^at the problem of labour welfare in India, understood in its iridest sense, is closel}' 
inter-related with the general educational problem of the Indian . masses. It is ^ 
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useless to attempt' to approximate labour conditions in India to the standard of 
western 'countries until the Indian masses, as for the matter of that, the Indian 
industrial labour, has made further advance in elementary education. The 
fundamental fact in the economic life of Indian masses is the prevailing low standard 
of living. So long as the demand for a better living has not made itself felt from 
within the labour themselves, all legislative or statutory proposals for uplifting 
labour conditions are bound to fail in their object. It seems to the Committee that 
the stiffening of obligation on the employers with regard to labour welfare, as 
attempted in the recent years, have been largely directed at the wrong end of the 
problem. To quicken a desire for better living among the Indian workspeople by 
a strenuous course of education, both general and trade-unionistic, is the primary 
object to which efforts should have been directed. Unfortunately, this the most 
important programme of amelioration of Indian Labour has been hitherto neglected, 
or at any rate, its value and importance scantily realised. In the absence of 
such real reforming efforts, the Committee are constrained to say that all 
declarations of policies have remained a pious wish and legislations a kind of 
vnndow-dressing. 

3. Nor there need be overlooked another important aspect of the matter. The 
social fabric of an eastern people like Indians is yet founded on the older order of 
status. The sense of mutual obligation which knit the different elements of old 
Indian society stiU inform the relation between Indian employers and Indian work- 
men. This sense of mutual obligation has hitherto served the purpose of ameliorative 
labour legislation in India remarkably well. And it is only natural that where 
the old spirit exists, ineffective legislation has been resented both by the employers 
and the employees. It is not the intention of the Committee to suggest that the 
legislations should not be undertaken. WTiat they desire to emphasise is that this 
is an aspect of the labour situation in India which does not make the need for 
legislation as urgent and as necessary, as it might otherwise appear. 

4. Secondly, the necessary gritid pro quo in the opinion of the Committee, of an. 
improved adjustment of the relation of employers and workers is the efficient 
organization of the former. Much that legislation may ineffectively seek to 
accomplish might be easily achieved, if the industrial employers in India to-day 
were efficiently and effectively organized. Except in the one instance where the 
prosperity of an overgrovm industry has been sustained for years by co-ordinated 
efforts of the employers, the Committee of the Federation think that every industry 
in India suffers from the lack of sufficient organization. "With such suffering, the 
welfare of labour is not in a small measure connected. It is impossible to maintain 
an A1 labour condition with C3 state of profit and under modem conditions, it is 
only an industry sufficiently organized which can maintain its economic rate of profit. 
The Committee must confess that the Indian coal industry suffers from the lack of 
such a vital element for its sustenance. They feel that in the interest of labour, 
if for no other reason, a tendencj’’ towards efficient and effective organization of 

^ employers must be fostered. In impressing on the Commission the need for 
strengthening the position of industrial and trade organization, the Committee can 
. do no better than quote no less an authority than the British Committee on trade 
and industry whose report was presented to the Parliament in March last. After 
admitting that one or tivo efficient organizations exist in Great Britain the Balfour 
Committee proceeds to remark : — ^But well-equipped Associations are, we fear, 
only a minority and able trade representatives who gave evidence before us would 
be the first to admit that the financial strength of such organizations and the support 
they receive from their owm members are often very much below what is needed for 
the efficient carrying out of their present duties. We feel that this weakness of trade 
■ organization is a matter of such vital concern as to justify our laying particular stress 
upon it in our report. Many times during the course of our enquiry we have turned 
with something like envy to the vastly more complete machinery of the Chambers of 
Commerce of Germany and France, where to all intents and purposes membership 
and contribution are compulsory. (Vide Balfour Committee’s Final Report pages 


1. — ^Recruitment. 

1. From the point of view of origin, th'e labour in the coalfields of Jharia, Mugma 
and Ranigunge admits of a broad threefold distinction. The labourers employed 
at the coal mines do not completely represent a population resident in the mines. 
As it is commonly described, the coal miners are not a " settled ” population. A 
small percentage of labour is doubtless permanently^ resident in the mines ; while 
another smaU fraction is drawn from the neighbourhood of the mines and though 
somewhat permanently connected wth coal mining industry, is never resident in 
the mines. In the three fields of Jharia, Mugma and Ranigunge, where conditions 
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are dissimOar, the proportion of the settled, recruited and local labour is also varying. 
The folloOTng percentage figures may be regarded as indicative of the present-day 
position. 

Settled. Recruited. Local. 

Jharia .... 15 75 10 

Mugma .... 5 15 80 

Ranigunge .... 30 50 20 

It will appear that the problem of mipp-ation does not present itself in connection 
rvith the labour in the coalfields except in a very limited sense. The settlement of 
labour, chiefly in the Ranigunge coalfields, took place a few generations ago and was 
doubtless rendered possible, partially by the grant of cultivable land by the employers. 
It is the prospect of assured wage-earning, supplemented by facilities of agricultural 
pursuits which drew labourers from the economically distressed areas. But it is 
remarkable that the movement towards permanent settlement in the mines or to 
be precise, the mining area, has stopped for the last 15 to 20 years. 

2. As it rvill have been realised from the foregoing reply, the contact of the 
miners wth their native villages is both frequent and continuous. The recruited 
labourers who are dra-svn from the Santals, Kols, Bouries, Koras and Bilaspuris 
(C. P. labourers), have agriculture as their principal occupation. After the close 
of the harvest season, they generall}’’ join the mines in January and retire from them 
in June for the tilling and sowing of paddy fields. About September, when the 
rains are over, they return to the mines and ndthdraw again in November for the 
harvesting operations. As regards the local labourers who daily attend mines from 
their home, the contact with their village is of course unintumipted. The settled 
labour have adopted the mines as their permanent homes. 

3. In the coal industry, there is no organized machinery for recruiting labour. 
In certain mines where raising of coal is entrusted to contractors, the mine-owners 
absolve themselves entirely of the responsibility of recruiting labour. In these 
cases it is the " raising contractors ” who employ recruiters in the usual areas of 
recruitment charging the mine with a certain recruitment expense. But in the 
mines where working is Sircari or departmental, the management themselves 
employ sirdars to recruit labour, the latter earning a special sirdari remuneration. In 
such cases, it is usual to make certain advances to the newly recruited labour knorvn 
as Khoraki, besides, of course, the payment of travelling expenses. 

The problems of recruitment of colliery labour are hard to solve. They arise 
mostly from the fact that a miner is primarily an agriculturist. The scarcity of 
labour which confronted the industry in an acute form a few years ago continues 
even to-day and it is advisable that some kind of demarcation of areas between coal 
and other industries be officially adopted. For themselves, the Federation would 
suggest Santal Parganas and the whole ofChhota Nagpur as the exclusive area of 
recruitment for the coal industry. 

4. Hitherto the effects of recruitment of mining labour have had small effect on 
their family life. For, the labourers when migrating periodically to the coalfields 
used to bring their womenfolk and children along with them. The tenour of their 
family life has thus remained absolutely undisturbed b)’’ the adoption of a new home. 
But the recent statutary prohibition of underground eraplo}Tnent of women in mines 
is calculated to seriously upset the family life of miners. As a well-known Indian 
lady worker interested in the labour problems remarked, when man and women 
are by circumstances driven to a working life, it is better that the husband and 
the wife work together. (Vide article by Mrs. Kamini Roy in Modem Review, 
April, 1923). 

This socio-economic aspect of eliminating women from employment in collieries 
has hitherto received a very scant attention from the authorities, as is evidenced from 
the recently made regulation excluding employment of women from mines. 


7. It is obvious from what has been already stated that unemplo 5 Tnent in the 
western sense does not and cannot be a feature of the coal-mining labour. On the 
other hand, in years of crop failure the collieries offer the readiest field of employment 
for the agriculturally hit population. The subsidiary character of mining as an 
occupation is home out by the fact that in years of bumper crop the miners return 
to the coalfields later in the cold weather and also in reduced number. 

The recommendation of the International Labour Conference for the establish- 
ment Bureaux cannot clearly have any scope or application in connection with the 
colliery labour in the circumstances described above. 

8. The employment in the coal mines is of continuous character. The collieries 
are hardly in difficulty in absorbing a fresh supply of labour. But as it is, the 
recruited labourers themselves retire wholesale for two seasons. It is estimated 
that withdrawal is responsible for the loss of 33 per cent, of what might have been 
their aggregate annual wages otherwise. 
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Besides scope for regular employment of labour in mining operations proper 
there is in the coal mines also abundant scope for emplo}Tnent of casual labour in 
connection with building programme and earth-work on the surface. 


n. — Stafi Organization, 

10 and 11. In a large number of the Indian-owned coal mines the local manage- 
ment is generally entrusted to an agent, who is assisted by a technical adviser called 
the manager of the mine. 'Vtdiile the agent is an experienced business man exercising 
financial and general control over the working of the mine, the manager is responsible 
for the technical aspect of the mining operations. In some of the mines, however, 
where there are no agents, the managers combine the double functions. The agent 
is appointed to represent the proprietor and the manager is appointed from among 
the persons who hold certificates of competency as mines manager by passing 
examinations held by the Department of Mines. 

12. The regular subordinate superv^ising staff in a colliery consists of sirdars and 
overmen. Until recently the colliery' managements used to appoint any' experienced 
miner as sirdars. But recent regulations framed under the Indian Mines Act provide 
for a competency' examination which must be passed by all persons prior to their 
appointment as sirdars. Lectures in vernacular on mining are given in the coalfields 
for training of sirdars who are, however, still drawn from experienced miners. The 
overmen are recruited both from the rank of miners as also from educated persons 
having some knowledge of technical mining. Under recent regulations an overman 
must have obtained at least a Sirdar’s certificate. Regular lectures on various 
subjects of mining are delivered in various points of the coalfields for mining appren- 
tices who seek to qualify themselves as mines managers on completion of required 
term of apprenticeship at the mines. 

13. The relation in the coal mines between the workpeople and the management 
is one of general cordiality. There have been few ruptures of this generally cordial 
relation on score of •ivages or working conditions. So long as the wages are paid 
regularly and on the weeldy Nvages day and discipline is leniently enforced so as not 
to interfere with their prejudices and habits of life, a rupture of relation beriveen the 
labourers and the management is almost unthinkable under normal conditions. 

The setting up of a Works Committee has never been attempted in coal mines ; 
nor has their need ever been felt. 

l'4. The wages in' coal mines for all important classes of work is paid on a piece 
sy'stem. Hence the need for time-keeping from point of view of internal administra- 
tion is not as great in coal mines as in the other industrial establishments. But 
there exist certain statutory obligations on the coal mines in this respect. The hours 
of en.try' and departure of each miner into and from the pit are required to be recorded 
in a register which is kept by a timekeeper posted at the pit’s mouth. 

_ 15. The most important class of contractors lcno^vn in the coal industry' is the 
raising contractors. They stipulate with the ovmers to cut and raise coal, dump it 
on the surface as also to load it into the wagon on the colliery siding. The con- 
tractors fix their charge on the basis of per ton loaded into wagon. There are also 
building contractors, contractors who undertake to carry out earthwork, sink a shaft, 
arid do other odd work. 

Sub-contracting ’is in vogue in the coal industry' only to a very limited extent. 
It is noteworthy, however, that when raising of coal is contracted out, the manage- 
ment exercises full control in the direction of mining operations as also over other 
matters. The most important effects of the contractors' system in the coal industry' 
are to insure a continued supply of labour, as also to sta'bilise production cost to a 
large extent. 


m. — Housing. 

16. The housing for labour in the coal industry is almost exclusively provided 
free by' the employ'ers. In the case of settled labour in certain mines, notably in tlie 
Ranigunge field, labourers have been allowed to construct their own houses in rural 
areas away from the mines. 

17. In the Jharia coalfield considerable difficulty is met with in the acquisition 
of surface land for housing. Under the Chhota Nagpur Tenancy' Act the mincowners 
could not at their own instance move the revenue authorities to register a sale of 
tenancy land. The position has remained substantially' unchanged even after an 
amendment of the Act has been passed by the B. and O. Council last session. 
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19. Generally specLking, the housing accommodation provided by the employers 
is availed of by the labourers nowada}’s. But fifteen to twent)’ years ago there was 
distinct prejudice among certain sections of labourers of sleeping inside the dhowya^ 
(huts). Even to-daj’- prejudice continues in regard to the use of double-storied 
all-brick buildings such as provided by one or two employers. The Santals have 
a superstitious horror for brick ceiling. 

20. No rent is charged for use of the housing provided by the emplo 3 'ers. 


IV.— Health. 

23. Certain statistical statements compiled by the Boards of Health are given 
in Statement I appended to this memorandum. They -ndll indicate the extent of 
mortality and birth-rate in the mining labour. The working conditions in the mines 
underground are rigidly regulated by the provisions of Indian Mines Act, and health 
and sanitation of the labour settlements are jealously guarded by the Boards of 
Health. 

The phj'sique of the labourer is determined by the racial t 3 q)e they represent, and 
has not been kno\vii to have suffered any deterioration. 

In the coalfields the sex ratio among the labourers has hitherto been in complete 
parity. For it was hitherto the practice for every male miner cutting coal under- 
ground to be accompanied by a female loader (frequently his wife). But the recent 
regulation prohibiting the employment of women underground is calculated to 
seriously disturb this parity. The outlook of the situation in this aspect seems to be 
disquieting. 

24. The medical facilities, at least of readily available character, to the labour 
in the coalfields are exclusively provided free by the employers. The Boards of 
Health insist by their regulation on the maintenance by every colliery of a stock of 
more important medicine and surgical accessories, as also of the service of a fully 
qualified medical man. 

25. The medical facilities oSered to the labourers are readily availed of. But 
women absolutely decline to have their maternity cases looked after by any medical 
agency. 

26. It is manifestly impossible to provide latrines for workers underground. The 
labourers are allowed to commit nuisance in unused parts of the mines which are 
srvept and cleaned periodically. But the Boards of Health specify the requirements 
of sanitary arrangements to be made in connection with labour dhowras. 


30. In the form in which siclmess insurance has been recommended by the 
International Labour Conference it is unworkable in the coal industry unless the 
employers are prepared to shoulder the double responsibility of making their orvn 
and the employee's contribution. For the Indian miner is as yet too ignorant to 
understand insurance or to appreciate its value. Moreover, such legislation as the 
proposed Siclmess Insurance will have the efiect of financially embarrassing the 
employ’ers in the present state of their organization. A necessary prelude to advanced 
amehorative legislation affecting Indian labour is the need for better organization of 
employers which has hitherto made small advance on a purely voluntary basis. 

It may be added here that in the coal industry there is a practice of giving Khorahi 
to labourers incapacitated by temporary illness. 


V.— Welfare. 

32. The Federation cannot help confessing that the welfare work among the 
mining labour is almost absent, whatever scanty efforts have been made being, 
however, entirelj’- undertaken by the employees themselves. Since 1923 the coal 
industry has been passing through a depression and in the years preceding it, efforts 
on the part of individual mines were impossible for lack of sufficient organization 
of the industry. 

33. So far as the Federation is aware, there has never been any constructive 
workers in the field of welfare work. 

_ 34. Miners’ children enjoy certain amenities. Sports are encouraged, football 
being the most favourite game. 

35. No definite results are discernible. 

36. In certain mines, limited attempts have been made to provide educational 
facilities to the children of the work-people. But such efforts have not been of a 
sustained character, specially for the lack of sufficient funds at the disposal of the- 
employers. 
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37. Hie great bulk of the mining labour being primaril}^ agriculturists -and the 
workers • themselves serving too many employers, tiie question of old age pension 
does not arise at all. 

3S. Among the mining labour it is impossible to preach rvith any success the 
principle . of co-operation. At any rate, no attempt has hitherto been made to 
promote co-operative movement among the mining labour. 

39. The Federation does not feel the need of any. 

VI. — ^Education. 

40-42. In the Ranigunge field there are a number of high, middle and primarv^ 
schools scattered throughout the coalfield. In the Jharia field similar facilities exist 
but in a more limited extent. The children of the labouring class do not join these 
schools. And those who join do not pursue m i n ing as an occupation in after-life. 
It is difficult, therefore, to ascertain how far education has re-acted on the industrial 
efficiency of the miners. 

Vn. — Safety. 

43. The safety of the workpeople in the coal mines is ensured bj’’ Regulations 
and Rules framed by the central and local governments under Sections 29 and 30 
of the Indian Slines Act, 1923. 

44. A statistical table regarding accidents in the coal mines is given in the 
Statement II appended to this memorandum. 

45. The causes of such accidents are principally subsidence of surface and gallery 
waU, flooding and spontaneous combustion. 


49. The Department of Alines is particularly vigilant in the inspection of coal 
mines. The headquarters of the department is situated in the coalfields. 

50. The provision for the use of special t3q5es of lamps underground in the 
gaseous coal mines has undoubted!}’’ contributed to the safety of the workpeople. 
Beyond this, it is difficult to assess the effect of other factors mentioned on the 
safety of the labourers. 

VnL — ^Workmen's Compensation. 

51. In the coal industry the provisions of the Act are fully availed of on behalf 
of the labour. In min or cases of temporary disability preference is expressed both 
by the employers and the employed to continue tlie old practice of " Bhata ” than 
to rigorously foUow -the Act. It is, however, impossible to state the proportion of 
actual and possible claims under the Act. 

Insurance facilities are readily available, but the premium, presumably based on 
British conditions in -the coal industry, is too high. The result has been that most 
of the Indian-osvned coal mines have preferred to keep their risk uncovered. 

52. The Federation has no suggestion to msike. 

The Federa’tion does not think the Act should be amended so as to safeguard the 
claim of ’the workmen against insolvency of the employers. As a matter of fact, it 
is morp often -the practice in the coal industry to compound the claim by a lump 
sum payment. 

53. Tffie existing pro’visions of the Act are considered adequate. 

54. The Federa’tion does not consider the passing of such an Act necessary. 


IX. — Hours. 

63. The daily working hours in a coal mine are 20 to 24 worked by a kind of two 
shifts. The aggregate working hours per week underground are roughly 100. On 
an average -the miners idle away one third of their ’time while underground. 

In regard to surface work, the work is intermittent, and there is no regular shift. 
The loaders work 6 to 7 hours per day. Certain skilled labour such as pump-khalasis, 
firemen work 8 hours a day. 

64. The mines work 4 to 5 days a week, the surface labourers work 6 days in 
the week. 

65. The 54 hours restriction has not affected working in coal mines as the miners’ 
work do not extend beyond 4 to 5 days per week. 

66. The legislation passed in this behalf (Act XIII of 1928) is not suitable at aU, 
as miners do not desire to subject themselves to regularity of attendance which a 
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system of shift requires. In the • circumstances, generally speaking, the Indian- 
owned collieries will probably show a preference for limiting worldng hours to 12 per 
day. But even here it will be difficult to pursuade the miners starting work late in 
the day to leave the mine at the closing hour of the shift. 

67. The problem is one which is intimately connected with a radical change of 
the habits of miners and an organized effort on the part of the industry is necessary 
prelude of this as of many other reforms of woricing condition in the coal industry. 

69. Having regard to the idling habit of miners while underground in mines, no 
special provision is required in this respect. 

70. The miners, as already stated do not work for more than 4 to 5 da 3 ’-s in the 
week, and the loaders who constitute the bulk of labour on the surface of a coal 
mine also do not put in more than 6 days work in the week. It is only with regard 
to such skilled labour as pump khalasis, firemen, etc., that their work is uninterrupted 
throughout the week. But with regard to them, as required by the Section 23 of 
the Indian Mines Act, a weekly day of rest is given. 

71. The existing statutory provision in regard to weeldy day of rest is adequate. 

72. Under the Indian Mines Act no exemption has been granted in regard to 
the obligation of a weeldy day of rest, though both in 1923 and 1924 the Mining 
Federation suggested that exemption should be granted in respect of such skilled 
labour as pump klialasis, fireman, etc. 

X. — Women, Young Adults and Children. 

90. The provision for certification of children made in tlie Indian hlines Act, 
1923, has worked well. 

91. The recent action taken by the Government in providing for gradual exclusion 
of women from underground employment in mines has been unfortunate. ' The 
prohibition of women in the majoritj' of Indian Mines is wholly unwarranted. In 
any event, the method of excluding women from employment has been most ill- 
conceived. ^Vhat should have been prescribed by Government is a uniform rate of 
reduction of employment in place of standardising a percentage figure of employment 
applicable all over the coal industry. 

The proportion of women labour to the total labour employed varies from mine 
to mine. In standardising this proportion to 29 per cent., for instance, for 1929, some 
of the mines have been needlessly more hit than others. It would have been enough 
for the purpose of the regulation to provide that every mine shall reduce its employ- 
ment of women labour underground each year, say, by 10 per cent. 

The direct effect of the prohibition of emplojment of women would be a rise in 
the wages, the burden of which will not pass on to consumers in the present state 
of the coal market. Here again, lack of efficient organization of the industrj' will 
affect the margin of profit. 

Economically the loss of earning of women will tend to lower the standard of 
living of the labourers. 

Withdrawal of male labour has not yet assumed serious proportions, but a most 
disquieting situation is foreseen ahead. 


xn. Wages. 

96. The bulk of the mining labour is paid wages on piece basis. But some skilled 
labourers are also employed for monthly wages. The following is the list of wages 
paid to various workpeople in the mines : — Miners and loaders, 7 As. to 9 As. per tub 
of 13 cwt. Average output, 3 tubs per day jointly by 1 miner and 1 loader. Wagon- 
loading coolies, 2 As. to 3 As. per ton. Average earnings per da)^ per head 10 As. to 
12 As. Onsetter, banksman, 10 As. to 12 As. per daj-. Pump khalasis, firemen, 
engine khalasis, Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per month. Fitter, Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per month. 
Head mistry, Punjabi mistry, Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per month. Blacksmith, carpenter, 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 per month. Daily labour (surface), 8 to 12 As. per day. 

Theip are a number of indirect benefits which the labour enjoy in the coal mines. 
He receives free coal for consumption, kerosine oil for lighting, he receives Parbani 
or Baksis on numerous festive occasions. Besides,' he is entitled to free housing 
and travelling expenses both ways for trips to his village home. The real wages maj’- 
thus.be calculated in terms of monej’’ on the monthly basis; — Fuel, !&. 1.8; 
travelling, Rs. 1 ; Balcsis, Rs. 1.8 ; housing, Rs. 2 ; kerosine, Rs. 0‘8 ; total Rs. 6.8 
per month. 

The Federation is not in a position to quote wages rate in the neighbouring 
industries. In the Jharia field there is hardl}^ any. 

97. During 1920 and 1921 the wages on the coalfields rose by practically 100 
per cent. But in 1927 the wages have fallen by 25 per cent. 
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The \ movement in wages was determined by trade conditions. Coal prices 
rose by more than 100 per cent, in 1919 and 1920 and have dropped b 3 ' 200 per 
cent since 1923. 

One of the factors which influenced the wage movement in 1920 was the high 
cost of living. But a doivnward movement of wages cannot be brought about 
simultaneously with a downward movement of general price level. 

The coal industry has known few periods of high profits. During the only good 
years of 1919 to 1922 the ■wages were markedly increased. But it is remarkable that 
the fall in wages has not been commensurate at all with the depressed prices in the 
recent years. 

' 98. The better paid skilled labourers are provident and make regular remittances 
home. Even some miners send remittances home. 


100. The contractors system does not affect the rate of wages. The profits of the 
raising contractors do not lie in wage-cutting but emanate largely from the recruiting 
expenses which the mine-owmers have to incur -when working the mines 
departmentally. 

101. The wages are fixed according to the ruling rates in the localitj'. This 
is precisely the reason why the movement of wages in either direction, particularly 
in do%vn'ward, is slow to be effective. There is no collective bargaining but a demand 
is sometimes put forward for higher wages by the miners of an individual colUer}’^. 

102. Overtime work in mines is very limited but when availed of, the basis of 
payment is the same as for regular work. 

103. The wages are very nearty standardized in each field or to be more correct, 
in each locality, even though there is no machinery of collective bargaining. 

104. The supply of labour does not depend on rate of wages but on the character 
of the crop harvests each year. 

105. There is neither any necessity nor any possibility of working a minimum 
wages system in the present state of labour organization. 

106. The various deductions referred to are almost unkno-am in the coal industry. 

107. Wages are paid once a week practically all over the coalfields, at present, 
on Sunday. Even the monthly •wage-earners are paid on account weekly. There 
is no need for legislation for more frequent payment in the coal industiy. Cases 
of unclaimed wages occur very rarely, if ever at all. In the Ranigunge field, most 
labourers receive payment even daily. 

108. Indebtedness exists among mining labour but not in any appreciable scale. 
Creditors are usually the Kabulis and debtors are frequently the better-paid skilled 
labour. 

109. Profit-sharing in the technical sense does not exist in the coal industry. 
But special bonus is sometimes given to the miners with the object of stimulating 
larger output or carrying out any work of special nature. 

• 110. The better-paid skilled labour receive generally one month's leave in a j’^ear 
on full pay. The miners who work on piece basis and leave the mines at their sweet 
will do. not ask nor are they given any leave. 

111. Such a provision in the public contracts seems wholly uncalled for. 

Xni. — ^Industrial Efficiency. 

112. The Federation consider there has been a slight improvement in the 
efficiency of the Indian coal-mining labour in the recent j'^ears. 

113. A comparative statement, as prepared by the Chief Inspector of Mines, is 
given to indicate comparative efficiency of Indian and foreign coal-miners. 

114. The use of machinery, education and better standard of living are the most 
important factors affecting the efficiency of Indian coal-miners in comparison with 
the similar labourers of other countries. The spur to earn more and to produce more 
is entirel}^ absent in Indian labour. He alu’ays works for a certain fixed level of 
income and when that is reached, he is reluctant to work more. Hence a higher 
wage leads to a fall in working hours. 

115. The. restriction of working hours has not affected production cost in the 
coal industry but the increasing sta-tutory obligations on the emplo}’-ers with regard 
to health and sanitation, working condition, building and housing have the most 
decided effect of adding to the cost. This addition spread over the last 7 years has 
coincided ■with period of depression in the coal industry. The effect of this coinci- 
dence on the wage level has been unfortunate. As it must have been apparent, an 
upward movement of wage level tends to adversely affect volume of production. 
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116. The problem of industrial efficiency is entirely one of educating the Indian 
masses and the thorough organization of the industry itself, if necessary, under 
active official encouragement. 


XIV. — Trade Combination. 

117. As far as the Federation is aware, there is no miners’ organization in the 
coal industry, with the exception of the Collie'rj^ Employees’ Association. This 
body is primarily an organization of clerical assistants in the colUery offices but is 
reported to have on the roll a sprinkling of miners. 

, On the employers’ side, the coal trade is represented by the Indian Mining 
Association and the Indian Mining Federation, the former comprising of non-Indians 
and the latter of Indian firms generally. The activity of these bodies are limited to 
communication with outside authorities and the Government and providing a kind 
of clearing house of information. 

Internally these bodies cannot force their own will on the indust^. None of 
the bodies have been ever knorvn to have adopted concerted action in regulating 
production, prices, wages, sanitary or worldng conditions. 

118. These bodies have sensed excellently to bring into relief the general grievances 
of the industry in relation to Central or Local Governments, railways, port authorities 
and other outside agencies. 

119. These bodies do not pay any vital part in the caring of day-to-day 
business of the coal firms. They voice grievance and seek relief from other authorities. 


XV. — ^Industrial Disputes. 

123. No lock-out was ever threatened or resorted to in the history of the coal 
industry. In 1920, owing to the activity of certain labour leaders the labour in 
the coalfield was very much disturbed. But actual strikes were few. Since 1922, 
the labour position has been entirely unruffled. 

! 124. As it would be obvious, no occasion arose in the coal industry for exploitation 

of the conciliation or arbitration machinerJ^ The only machinciy^ of the kind is 
the Bengal Industrial Conciliation Panel in which the coal industry is represented 
but there ■was no occasion for this machinery to function in relation to a dispute in 
the coal industry. 


126. Towards the need for combination of employers the attitude of the Govern- _ 
ment appears to be unsympathetic. The Railway Board last year turned do^vn a ' 
simple proposal of the Federation which was put forward with a -view to strengthening 
the combination of emplo 3 ^ers in the coal industry. 


XVII. — ^Administration. 

133. The Central Legislature is at once sympathetic and discriminative in -the 
passing of labour legislation. But that Assembly sufiers in that respect from lack 
of first-hand information. A wider representation of industrial interests, as 
distinguished from spokesman of commercial politics, is required to make good this 
defect. 

The local councils, at least of the two provinces of Bengal and Behar and Orissa, 
are apathetic to labour and to all economic questions. None of them have passed 
any labour legislation. 

134. The efiect of the Labour Conference has been the crop of ■the new 
legislations the reaction of which on the production cost of the industry has already 
been referred to. 

135. A radical overhauling is called for in this direction and must go do^ira deep 
to the root of the present constitutional position. Local Governments have no 
constitutional locus standi to take cognizance of the larger problems of the coal 
industry and the Central Government is insufficiently in touch with it. The local 
governments express opinion in matters where they have no responsibflitj' of their 
own. The field of taxation with regard to indusmes should also be more clearlj'- 
demarcated than at present. The solution of the present anomalous position lies 
in either -the Central Government cultivating more direct contact with the coal 
industiy or the Local Governments being allowed -wider administra-tive jurisdiction 
in dealing -with problems of the industry. 
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137. There are a number of inter-provincial discrepancies in the matter of taxation 
on coal industry. The cess of the Jharia Mines Board of Health (B. and O.) and 
the Asansol Mines Board of Health (Bengal) are not alwa}’'s identical. There is 
an exclusive taxation in Behar and Orissa under the Jharia Water Supply Act, 4914, 
and the Government of Bengal have had proposals on legislative anvil for a cess on 
the profits of coal mines in connection with the rural primary education scheme. 


XVin. — ^Intelligence. 

143. The statistics with regard to coal industry are comprehensive enough but 
are not readily available to the public from the Department of Mines owing to a 
curious interpretation of a certaiiT section of the Indian Mines Act. 

144. The compilation of statistics is generally satisfactory except probably the 
price statistics. But they should be more elaborately and readily made available 
at shorter intervals to the trade and the public. 

145. No endeavour has so far been made in this direction except what an official 
of the Federation made in 1923. But financial difficulties and lack of co-operation 
compelled him to give up the efiorts after they had made a small headway. 

146. What is needed is a strengthening of the position of the employers’ 
organization in which event the economic studies can be easily undertaken by them 
at their own initiative or at the instance of the Government. 


Statement I. (See reply No. 23). Showing particulars of death generally and 
from cholera and small-pox specially in the mining settlement areas during 1927. 


JHARIA MINING SETTLEMENT. 
Death average adult population. 


Men. Women. 

3,979 3,616 


Total. 

7,595 


Death rate 
per thousand. 
16-73 


Infant mortality (of less than 1 year old). 


Birth. Death. 


Ratio of death to birth 
per thousand. 


15,315 1,789 


117 


Prevalence of Cholera and Small-pox among colliery population alone. 

Cases. Death. 

Cholera . . . . . . . . 68 12 

Small-pox . . . . . . , . 748 29 


ASANSOLE MINING SETTLEMENT. 


Men. 

2,913 


Death among the population. 


Women. 

2,563 


Total. 

5,476 


Death rate 
per thousand. 


16-62 


Death from various diseases. 



Number of 

Rate per 1,000 


deaths. 

of population. 

Cholera 

120 

0-36 

Small-pox 

.. - 72 

0-21 

Plague 

0 

— 

Fever . . 

848 . 

2-57 

D 5 ^enter 3 - and Diarrhoea 

103 

0-31 

Respiratory diseases . . 

. . 985 

2-98 

Other causes . . 

3,348 

10-15 

Total ! . 

5,476 • 

16-62 
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Statement II. (See reply No. 1 13). Showing the number and results of accidents 
in mines (chiefly coal mines) in the districts of Burdwan (Bengal) and Munbhum 
(B, and O.) during the year 1927. 

yfotg ; — ^Xhe Jharia and Ranigunge coalfields are situated within these districts. 


Statement III. (See reply No. 113). A comparative statement showing the 
output of coal raised per head of labour employed in India and other countries. 

Above and Below ground 

below ground only per head 

per head. tons. 


United States . . 


tons. 

780 

930 in 1926 

Great Britain . . 


252 

316 in 1927 

German}^ 


278 

(a) in 1926 

France . . 


160 

225 in 1927 

Belgium . . 


154 

219 in 1927 

Japan .. 


132 

(a) in 1926 

India 


113 

166 in 1926 

India 


122 

176 in 1927 


Mr. J. H. LANG, Officiating Chief Inspector of IMines in India. 

1. — Recruitment. 

1. Two-thirds of the total workers in Indian mines are emplo 3 md in the coal, 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The earliest miners in the Asansol and 
Jharia coalfields were the local Bauds, but these have, to a great extent, been 
supplanted by the aboriginal Santals, Kols, Koras and Gonds. In more recent 
years recruiting has been done amongst the Bhujdas, Rajwars, Gopes, Lodhs, Nunias, 
etc., collectively known as C.P. miners. 

2. To a great extent labour is seasonal, as the average miner is at heart an agri- 
culturist and during the soudng and hars'csting seasons departs for the fields. In 
the years following a bad harvest there is alwaj's an abundance of labour, but when 
the harvest is good labour is scarce. 

In some parts of the coalfields especiall}' in the Dishergarh area, the labour 
comes in from the surrounding villages, which are sometimes as far distant as 15 miles 
or more, and spends the whole daj’’ and night at the colliery. Tliis is done tarice 
and occasionally three times per week. The proportion of settled miners is as yet 
small, except in the salt mines at Khewra. This proportion is, however, grouing 
year by year. 

3. Methods of Recruitment — [a) Raising Contractor method . — A raising contractor 
is paid a fixed rate per ton of coal raised and he recruits the necessary labour. Labour 
imported from a distance is transported to the mine at the contractor’s expense, 
and, in addition, it is usual for the contractor to give monetary advances up to 
Rs. 20 per head. Railwaj’^ fares are not recovered, but advances are sometimes 
recovered over a reasonable period from the worker’s paj’’. 

(6) Labour Contractor method . — ^At some of the large coal mines a labour contractor 
is employed. He is paid a fixed sum of from 1 to 4 annas per ton of coal raised or 
despatched, and is responsible for recruiting labour. He emplo 5 's a number of 
recruiters. In this case, as wages are paid to individual workers by the compan)', 
advances of pay are made and recovered bj' the colliery company. 


Seriously Wounded. 


Surface. 




Under- Open 
ground, colliery. 


Surface. 


Bengal (Burdwan) 


Bihar and Orissa 
(Jharia and Ranigunge) 
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(c) Miners Sirdars. — A. miners’ sirdar is a sort of gang leader or petty contractor, 
and is generally a man having some influence in his o^vn village. The gang usually 
consists of 10 to 50 men from one village. The gang is free to move from colliery to 
colliery. The sirdar is either paid by the company at the rate of i to I anna per 
tub of coal raised by the gang, and the gang paid separately by the company, or the 
wages of the gang are paid to the sirdar for distribution after he has deducted his 
own commission. 

In some cases the colliery companies have large zamindaries and a small plot of 
cultivatable land is given to each miner as an inducement to stay at the colliery. 
If the miner leaves the colliery his lien on the land is forfeited. This system is, 
however, going out of vogue. 

The indigenous population of the mining fields is free labour, and a miner can 
move from mine to mine at his own volition. Such labour working at small mines 
is engaged and paid daily, but at the larger mines weekly. 

(d) Sirkari . — In this case the colliery company maintains its own staff of recruiters. 
Some recruiters remain in the colliery to look after resident labour, and others 
are sent out into distant villages. Each recruiter supervises a number of villages. 
The- headman of a village from which labour is drawn is paid a monthly salary and 
a small commission on the output obtained by his men so that he will influence the 
villagers to work at that particular colliery and attend work regularly. In many 
cases when the miners work for a considerable period advances are not recovered. 

Mines in Burma . — At the stone, tin and wolfram mines in Burma a portion 
of the labour force is imported from Orissa. The major portion of the labour is 
Chinese. On recruitment advances are paid and the recruiter, generally .a con- 
tractor, bears all travelling expenses. In some cases the employer bears repatriation 
expenses after a term of -two years if the employee gives continuous service for that 
period. 

At the mines of the Burma Corporation, Limited, no recruiting is now necessary 
as the high rates of pay are sufficiently attractive to maintain an adequate supply 
of labour. 

'Assam . — In Assam the labour is chiefly recruited through the Tea District 
Labour Association, which is under Government supervision. Mekranis from 
Karachi are also recruited by sirdars sent for this purpose. 

There is little difference in the actual recruiting, whether it is done directly or 
through the raising or labour contractor or a miners’ sirdar. The mines themselves 
are the best recruiting agents for when good housing, easy conditions, good ventila- 
tion and facilities are provided there •will be no dearth of labourers. 

As there is at present no unemployment amongst the labour force in the coalfield 
there is no need to establish public employment agencies. It is doubtful also whether 
the mining companies would combine to establish a recruiting agency. 

7. There is practically no unemployment amongst the labouring classes in mines, 
although there may be a little amongst the classes from which the subordinate staffs 
are drawn. 

8. I have no figures sho%ving the extent of absenteeism due to seasonal migration, 
but to some extent it may be gauged from the accompanying chart showing the 
monthly ou-tput for coal mines for the whole of India, and for ■the -two main coalfields 
for the year 1928. The graphs are characteristic of other years. The decline from 
March to May is. due to the labour attending their villages for marriage ceremonies. 
The large drop in July is due to the miners absenting themselves for ploughing and 
so-wing, while in November the harvest is reaped. If the labour force which is 
available in February were available throughout the year the output would be 
increased by about 25 per cent. 

In addition to this seasonal absenteeism the miner absents himself two or three 
days per week. Those who are paid a weekly or monthly wage show a better attend- 
ance than the miners and loaders who are paid according to the amount of coal 
loaded. 

n. — staff Organization. 

10. Large groups of mines are usually under the charge of an " agent ” who is 
designated agent, superintendent, general manager or chief mining engineer. These 
are responsible to the managing agents or in some cases to mining companies. 

Under the agent are tire mechanical engineer and .electrical engineer, who are 
responsible for the mechanical and electrical plants in the group of mines and the 
mine managers who are in charge of the mines. In large mines there is an under- 
manager with overmen in charge of districts and under them the sirdars. 

11. In the larger coal mines managed by European firms the managers are 
generally Europeans, who have originally been recruited from home. These Euro- 
peans are usually appointed as assistants, and after they have had time to learn 
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the conditions and the language are promoted to manage a mine. For the coal 
mines tliese persons hold &st-class Coal Mine Managers' Certificates from home. 
A number of the European managers, however, have been trained in India and hold 
Indian Coal Managers' Certificates. Very often these European managers change 
from one company to another. Collieries with an output of more than 2,500 tons 
per month must have a first-class certificated manager, while from 600 to 2,500 a 
first or second-class manager must be appointed. 'The Indian managers have 
usually had their training in India and have passed the examinations in this country, 
A few, however, have obtained tlreir certificates in Great Britain. 

12. (i) In the case of better educated classes a person usually joins a colliery 
as an apprentice. After he has had practical training for three years and attained 
the age of 21 years, he may sit at the examination for a Sirdar's certificate, and if 
successful he may be appointed as a sirdar or overman. In the case of a person 
holding an approved degree or diploma the period for practical training is reduced 
to one year. He ma}' also sit for the second-class certificate after three years and 
for the first-class certificate after five }'ears. In tlic case of those holding approved 
degrees this period is reduced to two and three years, respectively. A person holding 
one of these certificates enhances his prospects of being appointed as an assistant 
manager, and if he proves liimself worthy ma}* eventually get the post of manager. 
In cases where it is considered that there is no suitable person, recruitment may 
be made from outside for tlie subordinate stall. 

In the case of the uneducated classes the person in charge of a gang of miners 
is sometimes appointed as sirdar, and as such may be required to make the statutory 
examination of the mine. Before doing so, however, he must hold a sirdar’s 
certificate, examination for which is an oral one which is conducted on practical 
lines. In some cases these persons after proving their worth are appointed as 
overmen. As, however, tlicy arc not educated they cannot study for the first and 
second-class managers’ certificates and hence cannot rise verj' high. 

(ii) Classes framed bj' tlie Local Governments and run by the Mining Education 
Advisory Board are held in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields. Two centres are 
s provided in each coalfield. These classes comprise a three-years’ course, and are 
held in the evenings, so as to allow assistants, overmen and apprentices to attend 
them. A student is tlius enabled to study so as to pass tlie examination for a 
manager’s certificate. IMore advanced training is given at the Indian School of 
hlines, where students attend during the whole day. 

In addition to these, vernacular classes are held at several centres for the purpose 
of training the sirdar class. Similar classes are held in the Pencil Valley, Central 
Provinces, and at Giridih. 


14. Timekeeping is kept by clerks appointed for tlie purpose who usually note 
the times at which the work-persons descend and ascend. In opencast workings, 
where there are numerous waj's into the quariq*, and in underground mines where 
there are a large number of inclines, the checking is difficult for a miner may enter 
one way and ascend by another. It is only by maintaining strict discipline and 
making the labour ascend and descend by the same route tliat a proper check can 
be exercised. 

The number of tubs loaded in each section is noted by tlie underground staff 
and by clerics called munshis, whose job it is to note the number loaded by each gang. 


15. (i) Contracts vary from petty contracts to the whole mine being run on 
contract. The company only pays tlie supervising staff while the contractor pays 
aU the other labour and recruiting expenses. In other cases the labour contractor 
is employed who only supplies labour. He is usually paid on the despatches or 
raisings of the labour recruited by him. This amounts to from one to four annas 
per ton. Even with the same company one mine may be run on contract and tlie 
neighbouring mine run sarkari. There arc no figures available as to the extent of 
those contracts. 


(iii) The contractor is generally restricted to the raising of coal, while the collieiy^ 
supervising stafli is responsible for seeing that the mine is run safely. In some cases 
where the supervising staS has been paid by the contractor'the Department of Mines 
has objected to the practice, as there is tlicn a tendency for the staff to pay more 
attention to raisings than to safety. 

(iv) It is rather difficult to state the effects of contracts. If not properly supervised 
the contract system may have a bad effect in that the contractor may endeavour 
to win coal from the easiest places so as to get a good output. When proper control 
is exercised by the management there should be no ill effects. Opinions vary as to 
whether contracting or working is a cheaper method. 
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in. — Housing. 

16. Housing for all the resident labour in a mine is generally supplied by the 
company, but in some cases the labour travel to their work from their own village. 
In such cases they have their own houses. No houses are supplied by Government 
or by private landlords. 


IS. In the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields miners’ dwellings are constructed in 
accordance -with certain regulations laid down by the Asansol and jharia Mines 
Boards of Health, respectively. 


The tj^e of house most commonly found in the Jharia coalfield is that known as 
the " arched dhoura ", built of cement cencrete throughout. In the Asansol field a 
large number have recently been constructed with Raniganj tiled roofs. 

Owing to the depression in the coal industry it has not been found expedient to 
insist upon too close adherence to the standards laid down by the Boards. These 
dwellings are much superior to many in other mining areas in which housing does 
not come under authoritative supervision. 

Some of the accommodation for miners in some of the metalliferous mining areas 
is deplorable, but this is no doubt due to the temporary nature of the work and to 
the migratory labour, as the miners may work for a very short period and then leave 
their work, in the meantime having built some flimsy structure for habitation. 

At the Burma Corporation’s Bawdwin mine the total labour force is housed in 
substantially built quarters. Drinking and washing water is piped to convenient 
points and the sanitation of the camp is taken care of by an adequate staff of sweepers. 
Latrines for both sexes are provided and their use is strictly enforced. 

At other mines of the Burma Corporation temporary dwellings are provided. 
Such temporary dw^eUings are destroj'^ed or rebuilt annually as the work at the 
ironstone and limestone mines is of a seasonal nature. 

At the large stone, tin and wolfram mines houses are of a semi-permanent naturea 
Housing is generally better than that of the indigenous labouring classes in the 
villages. At small mines where seasonal work is carried on temporary dw^ellings 
are provided generally in the form of one or more large temporary structures 
constructed of bamboo and thatched with leaves. 

In a few cases electric light is supplied in the dhowTahs but usually the man 

2 lies his o%vn light in most cases from oil saved from his allowance for his lamp 
rground. 

19. There is little difficulty in getting the labour to utilize the housing provided. 
20. No rent is charged for the houses of workers. 


IV.— Health. 

23. (iii) Working conditions underground compare favourably with home 
conditions except ■with regard to ventilation. In some mines ventilation is sluggish 
during the hot weather and the monsoon and if gunpowder is used the fumes do not 
clear away readily. In other mines it is much more pleaisant underground during 
the hot weather than it is on the surface, due to the air being cooled during its passage 
through the mine. 

24. At practically all the larger mines a qualified doctor is employed who a’ttends 
all the labour on the colliery and their families free of charge. At some collieries 
persons living on the colliery but not employed are also given medical attendance. 

At the larger groups of mines hospitals have been provided, but 'the labour show 
a certain reluctance in taking advan-tage of them and ■they are ■therefore used mainly 
for accident cases. 

Three midwives are employed by the Asansol Mines Board of Health. The chief 
work of the midwives lies amongst the colliery population whose houses they visit 
regularly, giving anti- and post-natal advice and assistance to w'omen requiring it. 
There are no lady doctors employed regularly in the coalfields. In a few' cases the 
mining companies have also employed midwives, but it is difficult to get the labour 
to take full advantage of the facilities pro^vdded. 

25. The opposition to accepting medical relief is being gradually broken down 
and now some of the labour voluntarily present themselves for treatment. This has 
only been achieved as the result of years of patient labour. 

Women on the whole are more prejudicial. At Bhowra colliery a ward for 
matemi^ty cases was provided some years ago, but it was never used as no woman 
would even be persuaded to enter it. It has had to be abandoned. 
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< 26. At very few mines are latrines provided underground, the main exception 
being Bawdwin. Latrines are, however, provided in the congested areas in Jharia, 
on the surface and in the homes. 


Bathing ghats are usually provided at collieries in which the workers may bathe 
after their day’s labour. In many cases they use tanlcs and rivers for the purpose 
where these are available. 


28. The Coal Mines Regulations provide that an adequate amount of ventilation 
shall be constantly produced in every mine to clear away smoke and render harmless 
inflammable and noxious gases to such an extent that the working places and travelling 
roads shall be in a safe state for persons working and passing therein. There is no 
definition of what is meant by an adequate amount of ventilation. During its passage 
through a mine the air absorbs water and the upcast air is, therefore, always humid. 

29. Indian mines are fortunately free from industrial diseases, nystagmus and 
miners’ cramp being unknown. The majority of the labour, however, are infected 
wth ankylostomiasis or hookworm. This, however, is common to all classes of 
Indian labour. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Mines Boards of Health and the managements of the 
mining concerns any outbreaks of cholera in the mining areas are quicldy controlled 
and the mining labour suffers less than the surrounding areas. 

In Assam and South Burma malaria is prevalent. In other districts the labour 
does not suffer much from tliis disease. 


V. — Welfare. 

32. Very little has been done in regard to welfare work by the employers except 
at a few mines. The Mines Boards of Healtli do some, but their main object is the 
prevention of disease. 

34. At some mines shelters and creches are provided near the mines by the 
employers for the children so that many of the mothers may leave them alone while 
they work. 

At a number of mines the members of the staff are encouraged to play football, 
but very few of the miners play. 

36. The only serious attempt to educate the Indian miner has been made at 
Giridih, where tvvelvc classes were commenced in 1894. There are now thirtj' classes, 
with approximate!}' 2,000 children. Attendance is compulsor}' for boys up to 
12 years of age. The more promising boys may pass on to the industrial school and 
thence to the colliery 'engineering workshop. It is no wonder that many lads trained 
at Giridih become sirdars and overmen in the other coalfields. 

At a few of the other collieries elementary schools have been established, while 
the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Company and the Central India Mining 
Company have opened schools at aU their larger mines. 

37. I do not consider that under the present circumstances it would be possible . 
to provide old age pensions for miners generall}', because only a small proportion of 
the labour is settled on the mines, and the remainder is primarily agricultural, wliich 
works when it likes. VTiere the labour is permanently settled tliis could be done. 

I understand that at the railway collieries at Giridih some of the old employees are 
given a small pension. 

39. In the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields the klines Boards of Health are financed 
by a cess on the coal raised. As the coal trade has been e.xperiencing a slump during 
the last few years the present time would be inopportune for inflicting fresh burdens 
on it by inaugurating a Welfare Fund. 


Vn. — Safety. 

43. A new Mines Act replacing the Act of 1901 was passed in 1923 and came 
into operation on 1st July, 1924. Regulations under Section 29 were published for 
coal and metalliferous mines in September, 1926. Most of the Local Governments 
have taken advantage of the power granted to them under Section 30 of maldng rules. 
The Regulations with necessary modifications are modelled on the lines of the 
regulations in force in British mines. 

Bye-laws are now being established at the coal mines. These regulations, rules 
and bye-laws are sufficiently comprehensive at present -without being too great a 
burden on the community. 
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44. Table I shows the number of accidents which have occurred in Indian mines 
since 1919, and the death-rate per thousand persons employed. In the case of coal 
mines the death-rate per million tons is also given. Table I (A) gives the death- 
rates in mines in Great Britain and America since 1922. 

In comparing these figures it should be remembered that in the different countries 
statistics are collected differently. In India the number of persons employed is 
based on the number of shifts worked throughout the year divided by the number 
of days on which the mine is worked. In Great Britain the figure is based on the 
number of employees who are on the books on certain dates, while in America the 
death-rate per thousand persons is reckoned in terms of 300 day workers. The 
figures for India compare favourabl}’’ with regard to the death-rate per thousand 
persons employed, but o'vving to the small ou1p)ut per head the death-rate is high 
when the output is take into consideration. This to a great extent is due to the 
employment of unsldlled labour and to the number of hours which the Indian miner 
spends underground in relation to the number of hours worked. During his period 
of rest he is still exposed to risks. 

45. Causes . — In British mines most of the miners enter the mine as boys and 
work for some time before they are allowed to work at the coal face. When per- 
mitted to work at the face they are made to work under a skilled miner for a number 
of years before they are considered competent to take charge of a worldng place. 

In India a cultivator is allowed to start coal-cutting on his first day in a mine. 
Safety at a worldng place depends to a great extent on the skill and experience of 
the miner himself, and many accidents result from the employment of unsldlled 
miners. In the mines of Margherita, in Assam, new recruits are not allowed to work 
in the chambers until after they have been employed for some time. 

Table II gives accidents since 1919 according to the nature of the accident. 
These have been classified as shown in Table III. As in all countries, the main 
cause of accidents is due to falls of roof and sides. Owing to the thickness of the 
seams worked the Indian miner is subjected to additional dangers from falls of side 
when compared vdth home workers. Fortunately the roofs generally are good and 
require little timbering. In the United States of America the number of accidents 
from falls of roof are eight to nine times the number from falls of side, whereas in 
India they are about equal. The figures for 1923 were exceptionally high on account 
of the explosion at Parhelia colliery, when 74 persons were killed. 

Those classed as due to misadventure include those which are due to carelessness 
on the part of the deceased so long as no breach of the regulations has occurred ; 
the reason for this being that the findings of this department often have a great 
influence when the question of compensation is being settled. 

46. A large percentage of accidents in Indian mines is due to illiteracy. The 
miners recruited from the uneducated classes do not realize the risk of dangers to 
which they sometimes expose themselves. 

A comparatively large staff of trained men is maintained at most mines to look 
after tlie safety of miners, but conditions at a working place change rapidly and tlie 
danger cannot be entirely obviated in this manner. Negligence on the part of 
miners, subordinate staff and fellow workmen accounts for about 30 per cent, of the 
accidents, and of the 60 per cent, of accidents classified as misadventure, a large 
proportion would be avoided by the employment of skilled miners. 

IMining is slowly becoming a hereditary occupation, and accidents from this 
cause should gradually diminish. Future statistics ■will not, in all probability, 
confirm this, because mining at greater depths is now necessary and 'the percentage 
of coal won from pillars — an operation which is essentially more dangerous than 
gallery driving — increase year by year until the coal seams are exhausted. 

The krtroduction of the shift system and the abolition of women should militate 
towards the reduction in the death-rate, as with the elimination of women the 
discipline should be improved. 


48. Towards-the end of 1922 local centres of the St. John Ambulance Association 
were founded in -the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, and committees were formed for 
the conduct of classes in first-aid to the injured. The Inspectors of Mines, Nos. 1 
and 2 Circles, have been the honorary secretaries in these ■hvo fields. 

According to ■the rules made under the Indian Mines Act 'there must be at least 
one person certified in ambulance work in a mine where ■the number of persons 
employed underground is above 50, but does not exceed 100, and for every additional 
completed 100 persons employed there shall be one more person holding a first-aid 
certificate. Candidates for first and second class coal mine managers’ certificates 
of competency must also hold a first-aid certificate. Since first-aid classes were 
commenced in these districts 2,387 certificates have been issued. Although the 
majority of these are held by the subordinate supervising staff, quite a number of. 
ordinary miners have obtained them. 
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First-aid appliances have to be kept at all coal mines, and also at the metal mines, 
which are deemed by Local Governments or the Chief Inspector of Mines to be of 
sufdcient extent and importance. 

The large coal and metal mines maintain a doctor, and one or more compounders 
to look after the health of the labour force, administer to the injured, carry out 
vaccinations, and help in the control and suppression of infectious diseases and 
epidemics. 

Most of the small coal mines and many metal mines which are unable to bear the 
expense of maintaining a resident doctor pay a retaining fee to a local doctor. 

It is also the practice to pay a worker a subsistence allowance when he is injured 
imtil such time as any claim for compensation to which he may be due has been 
settled. In some cases the relative is also given Irhorald to stay svith the injured 
person while he is in hospital. 

49. In a country of such vast dimensions as India the frequent inspection of all 
mines is not feasible unless there is a very large staff of inspectors. Many of the 
small tin mines work onlj- during the monsoon, during which time they are practically 
cut off from the outside world. All important, mines are inspected at least once a 
year, and most of them several times. The officers of the Department of Mines 
generally find that the inspections by tlic supervising staff at the mines are carried 
out in a satisfactory manner. When violations are noted the owners or agents are 
called on for an explanation, and to remedy the defects. This request is generally 
complied svith. Should the next inspection show that the violations have not been 
remedied a prosecution is instituted unless a satisfactory e.xplanation is forthcoming. 

In some cases the management institute proceedings against employees to enforce 
the regulations, but more often the defaulting emploj'ces are dealt with depart- 
mentaUy. 

50. Effect upon safely of hours, health, light and worhing conditions generally . — 
It is a fact that in British mines tire proportion of accidents occurring during the 
last hour of a shift is greater than that during any previous hour of the shift. This 
is accounted for principally b)’’ tlic fact that the British miner is generally in a hurry 
and bustle at the end of ilie shift in order to finish his work in time. To a small 
e.xtent it is due to fatigue. In India time is of no importance to the miner, and when 
the shift S 3 'stem is introduced it uill at first be equallj’ as difficult to get the workers 
on the night shift out of the mine as it will be to get tliem in by a definite time. 

From the point or \'icw of fatigue the limitation of hours of work in a sliift will 
not have any material effect on safet}*, because most Indian miners go underground 
uith a definite object in view, and that is to cut and fill a certain number of tubs of 
coal, and no matter how manj' hours' he remains underground he will not load more 
than that quantitj-. There arc exceptions to tliis rule, such as coal miners from the 
Central Provinces, but the exceptions arc few. Since the limitation of hours was 
introduced there has been no change in tlic number of accidents which could be 
attributed to this source. 

The limitation of hours worked in a week maj' have had a slightly beneficial 
effect on the number of accidents, but I do not think tliat any statistics have been 
maintained to prove this. 

Effect upon health. — The limitation of hours must have beneficially affected the 
health of the mining population. Before the introduction of the Act of 1923, a miner 
usually took the whole of his family, including babies, underground -with him. It 
was not uncommon for the family to remain underground for 24 hours. In such 
cases the rvife of the miner would return to the surface to cook food and cany- it into 
the mine. As anlcylostomiasis, or hoolcworm disease, is prevalent amongst the 
labouring classes, and particularly so amongst those working underground, the 
consumption of food in the mines tended to spread the disease. 

Since the introduction of the limitation of hours very little food is consumed or 
taken into the mines, as the workers eat their principal meals before and after their 
day’s work. 

Safety in a mine is, to a certain extent, dependent upon health as a weak person 
does not move out of danger as quicklj' as a health}- person. 

Effect upon safety of lighting. — In most of the mines in India open lights are used, 
and lighting is better than in mines where safety lamps are essential. Good lighting 
and ventilation play an important part in preventing accidents, as more thorough 
inspections of roof and sides are possible, and dangerous conditions are more easily 
detected. 

A remarkable reduction in the number of accidents by falls of roof and sides in 
the chambering method of mining practised in the Assam mines has been eSected 
by improved methods of lighting where four volt electric lamps capable of throwing 
a beam of 50 feet have been introduced. 
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Lighting at the working face in Indian mines is generally better than in British 
mines, where safety lamps have to be used in the majority of mines. This is proved 
by the fact that that disease so dreaded by mi ners in western countries, kno\vn as 
miners’ nystagmus, and which is so prevalent there, is unknown in Indian mines. 

Effect upon safety of working conditions . — Working conditions in the coal mines 
in India are, as a general rule, fax better than those obtaining in British mines on 
account of the thickness of the seams worked and the nature of the roof stone over- 
lying the seams. Only in the Punjab and Baluchistan are thin seams worked, and 
in the more important coalfields of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam an almost 
negligible percentage of the output is obtained from seams of less than 5 feet in 
thicloiess. 

In the manganese mines very little underground work is done, and so conditions 
are generally good. At the Bawdwin mine, Burma, elaborate methods of securing 
the roof and sides are used, wHle the workings are kept weU ventilated. As candles 
are used for illu min ation iiiere is little smoke. 

Vm. — Workmen’s Compensation. 

51. This Act applies to the workers in all excavations which come within the 
scope of the Indian Mines Act. 

I have endeavoured to obtain statistics of the fatal and serious accidents which 
have occurred in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, and in which compensation 
has been paid or deposited or agreements registered -with the Commissioners of 
Workmen's Compensation. The results are tabulated in Table No. VI. In columns 
Nos. 6 to 9 I have, after perusing the Inspector’s report on each fatal accident, 
endeavoured to arrive at the number of accidents in which compensation might be 
considered to be due. In doubtful cases I have given the dependants the benefit 
of the doubt. It is possible tliat, in some of the cases included, a court might hold 
that compensation ivas not due, and vice versa. As I have not the requisite informa- 
tion in all cases, no account has been taken as to whether there were any dependants 
or not, and therefore such cases have been included in columns 7 and 9. 

A comparison of columns 7 and 9 with 10 and II gives the approximate extent 
of the use made of the Act. In Bengal the percentage of cases in which compensation 
was paid for 1927 and 1928 gives 62 • 5 and 66 per cent, respectively. In the Dhanbad 
sub-division, which comprises practically the whole of the Jharia field, and a small 
portion of the Raniganj field, the percentages are much higher, being 91-5 and 
82 per cent, respectively. 

Considering that the Act is comparatively new, and that the dependants are 
illiterate and do not know its provisions, the figures for Jharia are satisfactory. 
The record of Jharia may be due to the fact that the Additional Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Dhanbad is also the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation. All 
notices of accidents are sent to him as magistrate, and he is thus in a position to 
take steps to instruct the mine managers to deposit the compensation. 

As formal inquiries are not held into all serious accidents a similar comparison 
cannot be made. The number of claims made and agreements deposited ■with the 
Commissioners are, however, very low. I have reason to believe that in many cases 
compensation is paid mthout the Commissioners being informed. 

The effect on industry has been to increase ■the cost from J anna to 3 or 4 annas 
)er ton of coal, this being the insurance rate. 

(v) As no cases have come to my knowledge that compensa'tion has been withheld 
)n account of ■the employers being unable to pay compensation there does not appear 
:o be any necessity to enforce compulsory insurance. 


53. I consider the present scales to be sufficient ; their enhancement would 
incourage malingering. I think that the dependants should be allowed to apply 
direct to the commissioner. This would save unnecessary delay. 

'' There are practically no cases of industrial diseases in the mines in India. 

IX. Hours. 

63. B. Mines. — (i) Except at a few mines there are no arrangemen'ts by custom or 
agreement to work a specified number of hours underground. Lodna colliery is 
the principal exception in the Jharia coalfield. At other coal mines in the Chanda 
and Lakhimpur districts and at Bawdwin lead-silver mine shifts of 8 to 9 hours 
are worked. 

At the Bawdiidn mine of the Burma Corporation, Limited, a system of shifts 
has been in operation for some years and there appears to be no difficulty in enforcing 
the system because the whole of the labour force is housed ■\vithin a short distance 
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of tlie mine. At Loclna collicrj’ a system of shifts, two shifts ])er day with an intcn-al 
of two hours between sliifts, has been in operation for over a year. The difficulties 
encountered in introducing the system were not great and, as the management made 
arrangements for full tubs to bo raised from the mine and empty tubs put ready 
for the incoming sliift during the two hours* interval behveen shifts, the miners 
quickly realized the benefit of the system and now they prefer the shift system to their 
old haphazard methods. 

Generally the normal number of hours worked per day varies froni 8 to 12, while 
the normal number of working hours per week is S4 for underground and 60 for surface. 

(ii) The miner works very leisurely and during the time he is underground does 
not actually work more than 4 to 5 hours. Although during the niglit sliift a miner 
may be below ground for 12 hours tlic remainder of the time is spe,nt in resting and' 
sleeping. During the week ho may be underground from 30 to S-i hours during which 
time he works from IS to 30 hours. Other labour, such as winding enginemen, 
banksmen, firemen, etc., may be considered at work during the whole period of their 
duty. Their work, however, is intermittent. 

(iii) Labour is seldom called upon to work other than on their actual shifl.s. In 
cases of breakdown or when wagons arc not supplied at the regular time they may be 
called upon to work c.\tra time to repair the breakdown or to avoid the company 
having to pay demurrage. 

64. The great majority of the miners throughout India do not work more than 
five days per week. In many cases they work no more than three. In the case of 
miners who come from distant villages they visit the mines two or three times 
during the week and work double shifts before going back to their villages. 

Firemen, winding and haulage enginemen, pump minders and those who arc on 
a weekly or monthly p.ay generally work six d.ays per week. 

65. Effect of Rcstnclioii of Hours . — ^"riie effect of the restriction h.is been to reduce 
the number of hours worked per day and, as a rule, miners remain underground for 
S to 10 hours daily. The restriction has not diversely affected the output per man 
shift which has risen since the restrictions were imposed from an output of 103 tons 
per person employed in coal mines in 1923 to 131 tons in 1928. 

It has had a beneficial effect in that the .supervising staff, haulage attendant.s, etc., 
now have a rest day because the mines are closed on one day per week. Formerly 
they had to work seven days because a proportion of the miners would work on evorj* 
day in the week, some miners resting one day and some another. 

By closing the mines on one day per week legislation has helped the collien,' 
owner to work more economically in one direction for if the same output can be raised 
in six da3’s as in seven, the wages for the seventh day of trammers, haulage hand.s 
and others arc saved. 

66. Possibility of Reducing Maxima . — ^From 7th April, 1930, no person will be 
allowed to work more than 12 hours per d:i\'. When this law has been in operation 
for some time and the workers have learned to work to regular hours it will probabh' 
be found possible to reduce the daily m.aximum. 

67. In so far as the resident labour is concerned the law relating to shifts is suitable. 
At Bawdwin mine, as mentioned previouslj-, there is no dififculty because the labour 
is resident on tire miuc. 

In the Giridih, Assam and Bokaro coalfield.s practically all the labour is resident 
and the introduction of a shift system will not present much difficultj’. In the Jharia 
coalfield there is a fairlj' large percentage of resident labour and most of the out.sidc 
labour docs not come from any gre.at distance. In the Raniganj coalfield the percent- 
age of resident labour is much smaller and most of tlie outside labour come.s from 
villages several miles from the mines. To per-suade the outside labour to work to 
definite hours will be a difficult jiroblem. 

The shift system will eventually prove a great boon to the mining industia-. 
Manj- companies would have introduced the sj'stcm uathout legislation if they could 
have done so without running the risk of losing their minors. It will result in better 
organization and better supervision whilst accidents due to persons travelling on 
haulage roads when coal raising is in progress will diminish. 

There will be difficulty in getting outside labour to conform with the shift system 
especially those who travel 15 miles or more to their work. Wiien more labour is 
settled on the collieries there will be less trouble in enforcing the law in this respect. 

_ 68. Possibility of Introducing an Effective Daily Limitation . — ^The law relating to 
shifts will limit the hours to 12. Until the law has been firmlj* established and operated 
for a number of years, I am of tlie opinion that it would be a mistake to introduce 
further legislation. The introduction of further legislation witli respect to hours of 
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work would at present not only prove a great handicap to the owners, but would result 
in a reduction in output. The miner in India is slow to realize the advantages accruing 
from new legislation, and further restriction of hours at present might result in the 
miner seeking other occupations. 

Indian labour is not easil}’’ amenable to discipline and particularly when such 
labour has to be recruited far from the industrial centres. The withdrawal of women 
from the mines will tend to improve the domestic conditions of the miners as regards 
meals and the arrangements for shifts might then become easier to introduce. I am 
of the opinion that no further legislation in this respect should be enacted until the 
women have been wthdrawm. 

69. Inieyvals. — (i) V^'ork in Indian mines is not hard. The miner is a leisurely 
indhidual. He rests after coming down the pit. Again when he reaches the face, 
between the filling of tubs and after he has filled his tubs he rests before returning 
to the surface. He does not work so intensively as his confrere in Europe or America 
but the enervating atmospheric condition and the manner in which he feeds liimself 
may account for ihis. 

(ii) It is unusual for an Indian miner to take his meal below ground. He usuall}' 
takes a light meal in the morning and his main meal after returning to the surface. 

In open workings there is usuall}' an inteiwal of about two hours during the heat 
of the daj^ when his meals may be taken. It is also tlie custom of surface workers 
to 'take an interval of about tvvo hours. 

70. Usually Sunday is recognized as a day of rest, but in addition the miner takes 
the bazaar daj'. He avails himself of holidaj's for all his festivals and as he is under 
no contract he leaves the coUieiy when he likes. On the whole he is improvident and 
cares little for the morrow' and works only to live. 

71. With the passing of the Indian Alines (Amendment) Act, 192S, I consider 
that for the time being the existing pfO\'isions are adequate. After tlie 12 hours 
maximum shift has been in operation for some years the labour will have been broken 
into worldng in shifts and the matter of reducing the number of hours per shift 
might be remewed. As has been pointed out before the miner does not actually 
work anj'thing like 12 hours a day but likes to linger over his w'ork. 

72. Although section 25 of the Indian Mines Act empow'ers managers in certain 
emergent circumstances to employ persons in excess of 54 hours underground or 60 
hours on surface few emergencies have arisen when advantage has been taken of this 
provision as only the number of hours worked per W'eek are restricted. VTien the 
hours worked per day are restricted there will probably be more occasions when 
advantage will be taken of the exempting promsions. 

X. Special Questions Relating to Women, Young Adults and Children. 

90. B. Mines — Effect of Act of 1923. — Manj' persons maintained that when the 
children were taken out of the mine the women would not go do^vn and that the men 
would also be affected but this fear did not materialize. If any labour did leave the 
mine for this reason the number w'as insignificant and I have never heard of any 
complaints on tliis score. It did, however, prevent the suclding motliers from going 
underground. It is rarely that any child is now found in a mine as most of the 
managers are very strict in this respect. 

Suitability of certification provisions. — The promsions appear to be quite suitable 
but are rarely put into operation. Alanagers have alw'ays, at tlie request of the 
inspectors, ceased to employ anj' child about W'hose age there may have been any 
doubt. 

91. Exclusion of Women — (i) Suitability of regulations. — AVith a few exceptions 
little Ij^rdship has so far been noticed as most of tlie larger mines took steps gradu.ally 
to reduce the number of women before tlie regulations came into operation. A^Tiere 
this was 'not done some dislocation took place. In many mines tlie number is well 
beloiv tliat permitted. The provisions appear to be suitable but some difficulty has 
arisen Giving to the difference in the number of persons presenting themselves for 
work 'daily. 

(ii) Probable effects on the industry. — Little, if anj*, effect will be apparent for two 
or three years. The large mine oiimers will introduce new methods to counteract 
tlie exclusion of women as the reduction proceeds. Aluch of the work performed b}' 
women underground is entirel}* unnecessarj*. Practically all women are emploi'ed 
as coal carriers and in 50 per cent, of cases the coal could be loaded into the tub at 
Ihe face. Aliners will have to be taught to load their own coal at the face with a shovel 
and it will be necess'arj' for the owners to lay tub tracks up to the face. 

In the well-equipped mines recourse will be made to modem methods of loading 
coal b}' machinery' and systems of working wiU be modified to meetthenew conditions. 
At most mines the difficult}' ii-iU be overcome by recruiting male coal carriers. 
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If mechanical loaders are introduced and worlred on a suitable system there should 
be little, if any, material increase in the cost of production and file "workers will be 
able to earn higher wages. 

I am con"vinced "that the prohibition of women undergroimd will eventually prove 
a great benefit to the industry in that more up-to-date metliods of mining will be 
introduced ; the unskilled type of worker, who is a cultivator half of the j’^ear and a 
miner when his finances force him to be so, "will gradually disappear and a community 
of wholetime miners will be raised and housed at the mines ; where mechanized 
mining is introduced "the worker will earn better wages. 

In the case of owners "ivho are unable to equip their collieries there will be an ' 
increased cost of production, as the miner will demand an increased rate to make up 
for the loss of his wife’s earning. The present loaders are mainly women who receive 
smallerwages than the men. 

It is probable that in order to make up "tlie deficiency in the number of workers 
more up-countrj>’ unskilled labour will be recruited. 

(iii) Economic effect on worliers. — ^At first there is bound to be a decrease in the 
amount earned by the family unless the women can find work on tlie surface. As 
there will be a surplus of women for this work the rates may decrease but "tlie opposite 
will be the case underground. The loss can, to a certain c.vtent, be made up by more 
regular a'ttendance. If it has this effect it should be a help to "tlie industr}'. Where 
the work is mechanized the miner who can adapt himself to "this type of mining "will 
be able to make up "the deficiency as with an increased output his earning will increase. 

(iv) Speed of withdrawal. — The speed of withdrawal gives adequate time for the 
industry to adapt itself to new methods and conditions. In some quarters there is a 
feeling that the women should be taken out at once. This, however, would probably 
hit the smaller collieries vciy hard. I think, however, that the time could have been 
shortened without much ill effect. 


XII. V/ages. 

96. The accompanying tables show the weekly earnings for the years 1923 to 
1925 and the daily earnings from 1926 to 1928 in "the principal mining areas in India. 

Wages in the Jharia Coalfield, 

Weeldy earnings. Daily earnings. 



1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

jVIiners (underground) 

4-12-0 

4-12-0 

4-0-0 

0-15-0 

0-14-3 

0-13-6 

,, (open workings) 

Other workers (underground) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-14-9 

0-14-0 

3-12-0 

3-12-0 

3-9-0 

0-15-0 

0-9-9 

to 

0-10-9 

0-9-9 

to 

0-10-9 

„ (open workings) 





0-7-9 

to 

0-9-9 

0-5-6 

to 

0-7-9 

Females (underground) 

2-8-0 

2-S-O 

2-8-0 

0-7-0 

0-8-9 

0-8-9 

,, (open workings) 

Males (surface) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-8-6 

0-8-3 

3-15-0 

3-15-0 

3-8-0 

0-8-0 

0-9-3 

0-8-6 

Females(surface) . . . . 2-7-0 2-7-0 2-4—0 

Wages in the Raniganj Coalfield. 

0-7-0 

0-7-0 

0-6-9 


Weekly earnings. 

Daily earnings. 

— 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Miners (underground) 

3-8-0 

3-6-0 

3-6-0 

0-9-0 

0-12-9 

0-12-6 

,, (open worldngs) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-13-3 

0-9-0 

Otherworkers (underground) 

3-4-0 

3-0-0 

3-0-0 

0-9-0 

0-9-3 

to 

0-11-0 

0-9-0 

to 

0-10-3 

,, (open workings) 





0-8-3 

to 

0-10-0 

0-7-0 

to 

0-8-0 

Females (underground) 

2-0-0 

1-14-0 

1-14-0 

0-5-6 

0-7-3 

0-7-0 

„ (open workings) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-7-0 

0-6-0 

Males (surface) 

2-10-0 

2-10-0 

2-10-0 

0-7-6 

0-8-0 

0-8-6 

Females (surface) 

1-12-0 

1-8-0 

1-8-0 

0-4-6 

0-6-0 

0-5-9 



